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STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 
OVERVIEW  AND  INTRODUCTION 
Executive  Summary 


This  Fact  Book  is  intended  to  provide  decision-makers  and  political  leaders 

\ 

with  accurate,  factual  and  up-to-date  information  on  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI).  Because  the  debate  on  SDI  has  centered  more  on  rhetoric 
and  less  on  facts,  decision-makers  have  few  reliable  sources  for  basic 
information  when  the  issue  is  discussed.  This  Fact  Book  strives  to  be  such  a 
source. 

This  first  chapter  is  intended  to  provide  an  overview  of  SDI,  information  on 
America's  basic  strategic  policy  at  the  current  time,  and  some  historical 
perspective  on  the  issue  of  missile  defense. 

In  earlier  decades  (under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  administrations), 
the  concept  of  defending  against  incoming  nuclear  missiles  has  been  explored. 
This  is  not  a  new  concept  —  what  is  new  is  the  technology  that  is  currently 
available  that  could  make  a  defensive  system  more  feasible  and  more  reliable. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  President  Reagan  proposed  in  1983  that  the 
United  States  make  research  into  a  missile  defense  system  a  high  priority. 

Currently,  the  U.S.  strategic  policy  is  one  of  deterrence  through  the  threat 
of  massive  retaliation.  SDI  seeks  to  change  this  approach.  If  such  a  system 
proves  feasible  (and  many  proponents  argue  that  the  technology  is  most 
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encouraging  at  this  point),  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  make  a 
gradual  transition  to  defensive  systems,  thus  reducing  reliance  on  offensive 
weapons  of  destruction. 

The  goal  of  the  SDI  program  is  to  provide  future  decision-makers  with  an 
informed  choice.  SDI  is  currently  a  research  and  development  program  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  future  system.  This  five-year 
program  seeks  to  provide  decision-makers  in  the  early  1990s  with  solid 
information  about  the  potential  of  various  technologies  a^  the  potential  for 
deploying  a  defensive  system.  In  addition,  it  seeks  to  provide  our  leader¬ 
ship  with  options  in  case  of  a  Soviet  technological  breakthrough  or^  further 
Soviet  "break-out"  from  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  of  1972. 

Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  SDI  is  not  meant  to  replace  our  current 
need  for  modernization  of  our  strategic  forces.  Such  modernization  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  stability  and  continue  our  policy  of  deterring 
a  Soviet  first-strike. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 


“The  world  knows  that  there's  no  more  powerful  force  than 
an  America  united  and  determined  to  protect  its  freedom." 

—  Ronald  Reagan 
June  3,  1986 


OVERVIEW 

The  concept  for  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  was  first  introduced  by 
President  Reagan  in  a  televised  address  to  the  American  people  on  March  23, 
1983.  In  that  address,  the  President  outlined  his  strategic  policy  to 
el iminate  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  exchange  and  deter  a  nuclear  attack  by 
building  a  multi-layer,  strategic  defense  system.  Accordingly,  President 
Reagan  placed  his  faith  in  the  ingenuity  and  determination  of  American  scien¬ 
tists  to  research  and  develop  technologies  that  eventually  could  "render 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete."  His  speech  is  an  invitation  to  exert 
the  American  spirit  in  accepting  that  challenge: 

"I  call  upon  the  scientific  community  in  our  country,  those  who 
gave  us  nuclear  weapons,  to  turn  their  great  talents  now  to  the 
cause  of  mankind  and  world  peace,  to  give  us  the  means  of  rendering 
these  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete."  (3/23/83  Reagan  address) 

The  critical  importance  of  the  President's  speech  was  not  only  the  new 
direction  that  it  set  for  U.S.  nuclear  arms  policies,  but  also  the  moral 
justification  on  which  President  Reagan  based  this  new  policy  of  defense 
against  nuclear  weapons. 
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"The  human  spirit  must  be  capable  of  rising  above  dealing  with 
other  nations  and  human  beings  by  threatening  their  existence  ... 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  save  lives  than  to  avenge  them? 

"We  will  never  be  an  aggressor.  We  maintain  our  strength  in 
order  to  deter  and  defend  against  aggression  --  to  preserve 
freedom  and  peace. 

"SDI  could  pave  the  way  for  arms  control  to  eliminate  the 
weapons  themselves.  We  seek  neither  military  superiority  nor 
political  advantage.  Our  only  purpose  is  to  search  for  ways 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war."  (3/23/83  Address) 


The  same  moral  philosophy  was  still  evident  in  the  President's  radio  address 

delivered  on  July  12,  1986  —  more  than  three  years  later: 

"We  can  only  rid  this  planet  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihi¬ 
lation  by  searching  for  a  more  effective,  safe  and  moral  way 
to  prevent  war,  a  deterrence  based  on  defenses  which  threaten 
no  one,  a  deterrence  that  will  succeed  not  by  the  threat  of 
retaliation  but  by  its  ability  to  protect."  (7/12/86  Radio  Address) 

Thus,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  was  conceived  upon  a  new  concept  or 
definition  of  deterrence,  one  which  would  ensure  that  the  Soviet  military 
planners  and  strategists  could  not  know  how  many  —  if  £ny^  —  of  their 
weapons  (or  even  which  of  their  weapons)  would  actually  reach  their  targets 
in  the  U.S.  This  uncertainty,  coupled  with  the  strength  of  U.S.  and  NATO 
retaliatory  forces,  would  serve  to  deter  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviets  or  any 
other  aggressor.  One  essential  tenet  in  the  President's  new  initiative  for 
defending  America  is  that,  by  this  definition,  SDI  need  not  be  100%  effective 
to  work  as  a  DETERRENT.  As  the  President  stated: 


"Deterrence  [is]  making  sure  any  adversary  who  thinks  about 
attacking  the  United  States,  our  allies  or  our  vital  interests, 
concludes  that  the  risks  to  him  outweigh  any  potential  gains. 
Once  he  understands  that,  he  won't  attack."  (President  Reagan, 
3/23/83  Address) 
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HisTORY  Of  u.s.  nuclear  deterrence  policy 

Until  the  early  1960's,  American  military  supremacy  and  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  was  so  extensive  that  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  attack  was 
basically  theoretical.  President  Eisenhower,  and  initially,  President 
Kennedy  both  supported  defensive  programs  as  a  means  of  deterrence,  ones 
which  would  limit  destruction  from  an  enemy  attack.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Cuban  "missile  crisis"  that  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and 
then-Assistant  Secretary  Harold  Brown  initiated  our  long-standing  policy  of 
deterrence  that  is  based  on  the  threat  of  retaliation,  which  is  summarized  as 
follows: 

"Our  safety  rests  on  the  willingness  to  destroy  the  attacker  as 
a  viable  20th  century  nation  and  not  from  any  ability  to  partially 
limit  damage  to  ourselves. 

"I  would  judge  that  a  capability  on  our  part  to  destroy  say  1/5 
to  1/4  of  her  population,  and  1/2  of  her  industrial  capacity 
would  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent.  Such  a  level  of  destruction 
would  certainly  represent  intolerable  punishment  for  a  20th  century 
industrial  nation."  (Robert  McNamara,  1963). 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  1968,  McNamara  and 
Brown  said  that  "Defense  of  our  cities  against  a  Soviet  attack  would  be  a 
futile  waste  of  our  resources."  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  their  justi¬ 
fication  may  be  considered  more  "theoretical"  than  scientific  since  some  of 
the  technology  for  defensive  weapon  systems  already  existed  in  1968. 

The  policy  of  assured  retaliation  resulted  in  the  subsequent  negotiation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972  and  the  signing  of  the  Salt  I  interim  treaty  in  1972. 
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Salt  II,  negotiated  in  1979  to  extend  SALT  I  and  set  limits  on  offensive 
weapons,  was  never  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  which  was  concerned  about  a 
possible  advantage  to  the  Soviets. 

The  policy  of  retaliation  continued  basically  unchallenged  through  the  1970s. 
Consequently,  the  shift  to  proposals  for  a  nuclear  defense  occurred  in  the 
1980s  because  of:  (1)  a  massive,  continuing  Soviet  military  buildup  in,  both 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems;  (2)  continued  evidence  of  Soviet 
non-compliance  with  arms  control  treaties  (Salt  II  and  ABM);  (3)  techno¬ 
logical  advances  that,  for  the  first  time,  opened  the  door  for  the 
development  of  truly  defensive  systems  as  the  basis  for  nuclear  deterrence; 
and  (4)  U.S.  advances  in  computer  and  other  technological  areas  of  expertise 
which  will,  for  the  first  time,  permit  integration  of  components  into  an 
interactive,  multi-layered  defense  system. 

Reagan  restated  his  intentions  to  abandon  MAD  and  his  Administration's 
commitment  to  defense  via  SDI  in  the  1984  presidential  campaign  debate 
against  Walter  Mondale: 

"MAD  is  mutual  assured  destruction,  meaning  if  you  use  nuclear 
weapons  on  us  the  only  thing  we  have  to  keep  you  from  doing  it 
is  that  we  will  kill  as  many  people  of  yours  as  you  will  kill 
of  ours.  I  think  that  to  do  everything  we  can  to  find  something 
that  would  destroy  weapons  and  not  humans  is  a  great  step  forward." 
(10/21/84  Debate) 
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B'ACKG'R'QUN'DV  CURRENT  U.S.  STRATEGIC  POLICY 

Overall,  the  primary  objectives  of  America's  national  security  policy  in  the 
1980s  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

*  deter  attacks  on  U.S.  and  allies 

*  prevent  coercion 

*  prevent  war 

*  protect  economic,  political,  and  military  interests 

*  limit  Soviet  expansion 
reduce  nuclear  arms 

The  strategy  which  America  has  followed  in  pursuing  --  and  achieving  --  these 
national  security  objectives  --  deterrence  --  is  comprised  of  the  following: 

1.  maintain  viable  strategic  forces  with  retaliatory  capabilities  — 
and  a  stable  balance  in  overall  levels  of  U.S. -Soviet  forces  -- 
sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  attack/aggression/coercion 

focus  on  what  Soviets  value  most:  political/military  structures 
ensure  Soviets  know  that  the  risk  of  attack  outweighs  possible 
gains 

2.  if  deterrence  fails 

ensure  survivable  forces  capable  of  retaliation 
ensure  damage  to  U.S.  is  limited 

terminate  conflict  at  lowest  level  by  utilizing  flexible 
response  options 

3.  strong  deterrent  force  stimulates  Soviets  to  enter  into  arms  reduction 
negotiations 
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The  President's  5-Part  Defense  Modernization  Program 

In  October,  1981,  President  Reagan  outlined  a  sweeping  5-part  program  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  and  modernize  America's  strategic  forces.  The  Reagan 
proposals  included  modernization  of: 

*  Command,  Control  and  Communications 

*  Strategic  bombers 

*  Sea-based  forces 

*  Strategic  defense  systems 

*  ICBMs 

The  President's  proposal  has  served  as  the  guiding  force  for  most  of  the 
modernization  programs  approved  by  Congress  since  1981.  The  Command,  Control 
and  Communications  programs  for  all  services  have  been  updated  and  improved, 
and  new  strategic  weaponry,  such  as  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submarines 
and  the  MX  missiles,  has  also  been  put  into  place  --  thus  improving  our  TRIAD 
system. 

An  effective  TRIAD  depends  upon  modern  strategic  weaponry  that  can  act  as  a 
deterrent  against  a  Soviet  first-strike. 
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TRIAD  And  DETERRENCE:  OVER  30  YEArS  OF  SUCCESS 

Our  strategic  TRIAD  is  comprised  of  a  combination  of  land-based  missiles 
(ICBMs),  sea-based  missiles  (SLBMs),  and  bombers.  Our  deterrence  strategy  is 
predicated  upon  the  maintenance  of  such  a  diverse  force  structure  in  order  to 
enhance  the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 

The  dispersal  of  the  strategic  nuclear  arsenal  among  ICBMs,  SLBMs,,  and 
bombers  poses  near-impossible  difficulties  of  attack  timing  for  potential 
first-strike  consideration  by  Soviet  planners.  Each  element  of  the  TRIAD  has 
distinctly  different  characteristics  which  require  unique  methods  to  defeat. 
Not  only  do  these  individual  characteristics  necessitate  unique  attacks  to 
counter  each  TRIAD  element,  they  also  provide  complementary  survivability  for 
the  TRIAD  as  a  whole. 


TRIAD  and  SDT 

If  TRIAD  is  the  backbone  of  U.S.  strategic  policy  —  and  if  it  has  worked 
effectively  for  more  than  30  years  --  why  do  we  need  SDI? 

The  answer  is  that  the  deterrence  ability  of  TRIAD  --  its  ability  to  protect 
the  U.S.  against  a  Soviet  first-strike  --  will  continue  to  be  the  cornerstone 
of  America's  defense  until  a  transition  is  made  to  a  defensive  posture.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  is  important  to  note  that  TRIAD  j_s  part  of  the 
"mutual  assured  destruction"  concept  of  deterrence  that  has  been  in  place  for 
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four  decades.  If  SDI  is  successful  in  moving  both  superpowers  away  from 
destructive  offensive  weaponry,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  some  elements 
of  the  TRIAD  will  be  diminished. 

However,  until  SDI  is  researched  completely  —  and  until  decision-makers  in 
the  1990s  have  solid  research  information  on  which  to  base  a  decision  on  SDI 
—  the  TRIAD  must  remain  the  basis  for  America's  national  security. 

In  short,  SDI  does  not  reduce  the  need  for  TRIAD  now.  Furthermore,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  the  President's  5-part  strategic  modernization 
program  in  order  to  match  the  Soviet  advances.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  hoped 
that  SDI  research  will  yield  an  effective  system  that  reduces  or  eliminates 
the  need  for  offensive  weapons.  Until  that  time,  however,  our  national 
security  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  strategic  modernization  and  readiness 
of  the  TRIAD. 


THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

President  Reagan's  directive  for  a  comprehensive  and  intensive  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD)  is  incorporated  into  a  three-part  program  to  maintain  a 
"flexible  response"  to  possible  Soviet  aggression.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  SDI  is  only  one  part  of  a  three-part  program.  It  often  is 


incorrectly  perceived  as  an  intended  deterrent  in  and  of  itself. 
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The  three  components  of  Reagan's  program  to  "eliminate  the  threat  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons"  are; 

(1)  MODERNIZATION  —  modernizing  the  TRIAD  of  U.S.  Strategic  weapons 
(offensive  nuclear  retaliatory  forces).  This  has  become  an  ongoing 
and  near-term  goal  of  the  President's  program  which  has  as  its 
goals  the  restoration  of  strategic  balance  and  stability,  reversal 
of  the  decline  of  our  military  strength  in  the  late  1970s,  and  the 
negotiation  of  arms  reductions  from  a  position  of  strength. 

(2)  ARMS  NEGOTIATIONS  —  pursuit  of  real  reductions  in  the  strategic 
nuclear  arms  of  both  nations  through  a  MUTAL  and  VERIFIABLE  ARMS 
REDUCTIONS  AGREEMENT  with  the  U.S.S.R.  This  also  is  an  ongoing 
and  near-term  objective. 

(3)  DEFENSE  --  continuing  research  and  development  over  the  long-term, 
with  a  decision  on  deployment  to  be  made  in  the  early  1990s. 

Reagan  restated  this  summary  of  his  three-part  program  in  a  letter  to  U.S. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  on  June  4,  1986.  This  letter  comprised  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  response  to  the  letter  signed  by  46  Senators  who  call  for  a  cut  in  the 
President's  proposed  funding  for  SDI  (copies  of  the  letters  are  attached). 
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The  President  stated: 

"SDI  will  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  establishing  a 
safer,  more  stable  basis  for  deterrence  in  the  long-term  and 
by  providing  new  and  compelling  incentives  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  seriously  negotiating  reductions  in  existing  nuclear  arsenals." 

—  Reagan  letter  to  Senator  Goldwater 
June  4,  1986 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  deployment  of  some  elements  of  SDI  may  not  be 
permissible  under  the  terms  of  the  1972  ABM  treaty  (which  expires  in  1987). 
The  treaty  prohibits  the  development  of  strategic  defensive  options. 
Partially  due  to  this  fact  and  critics'  questions  about  the  feasibility  of 
the  system.  President  Reagan  purposefully  defined  SDI  in  very  general  terms 
--  as  a  research  project  --  and  as  an  initiative  to  research  future 
technologies.  In  short,  SDI  is  established  as  a  progrum  to  take  "steps  to 
determine  future  options  fur  ensuring  deterrence  and  stability." 


SDI  PROGRAM  OBJECTiVBS' 

The  basic  goals  of  the  program  as  outlined  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive  Organization  (SDIO  is  the  Department  of  Defense  unit  that  oversees  all 
SDI  activities),  include: 

—  Conducting  a  comprehensive  research  and  development  program  to 
develop  key  technologies  for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles; 

--  Considering  options  to  increasing  the  contribution  of  defenses  to  an 


effective  deterrent; 
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--  Providing  the  Dasis  for  an  informed  decision  as  to  whether  to  prucecd 
with  development  in  the  199Us; 

--  Protecting  the  option  of  a  near-term  deployment  as  a  response  to 
Soviet  ABM  breakout; 

--  Emphasizing  non-nuclear  mechanisms  to  “kill"  incoming  missiles; 

--  Coordinating  SDI  with  force  modernization  programs  and  arms 
reductions  efforts. 


THE  MISSION  OF  SDI 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  considerable  debate  over  the  true  "mission" 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  is  it,  as  President  Reagan  has  said, 
meant  to  protect  the  population  of  the  United  States  —  and  can  such  a  goal 
be  achieved?  Or  is  it,  as  others  have  suggested,  a  system  to  provide  point 
defense;  i.e.,  a  defense  for  key  military  "points,"  such  as  our  U.S.  ICBM 
silos  or  other  military  installations  which  are  likely  to  be  Soviet  targets? 

The  answer  is  that  SDI  is  not  an  "either/or"  proposition.  The  President's 
goal  of  protecting  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  remains 
the  primary  motivation  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Proponents  of 
SDI  argue  that  the  required  technology  is  available  and  achievable  --  that 
the  issue  of  SDI  viability  will  eventually  be  a  political  decision,  not  a 
technological  one. 
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To  be  sure,  it  may  be  possible  --  over  the  short-term  --  to  utilize  some  of 
the  SDI  technology  to  provide  "point  defense"  of  military  targets  in  America. 
The  strategy,  in  and  of  itself,  would  enhance  deterrence  because  it  would 
cause  greater  uncertainty  among  the  Soviet  military  planners  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  could  succeed  with  a  nuclear  first-strike  attack  on  the  U.S. 

The  Administration  argues  that  the  debate  over  "population  defense"  versus 
"point  defense"  misses  the  point:  that  it  is  a  desirable  goal  to  protect  -- 
to  defend  --  our  people  from  nuclear  attack  and,  therefore,  this  should 
remain  the  long-term  objective  of  our  research  on  nuclear  defense 
technologies.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  SDI  research  may  also  be  used  to 
enhance  our  current  national  security  systems  and  to  defend  our  military 
assets. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  and  President  Reagan  have  continued  to 
insist  that  "population  defense"  is  the  goal  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive.  Both  recognize  that  any  short-term  benefits,  such  as  "point"  defense, 
must  be  considered  in  the  next  decade,  but  they  have  said  time  and  time  again 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  any  deployed  SDI  system  must  be  to  defend  people. 
Said  Secretary  Weinberger  recently: 

"It  is  not  our  missiles  we  seek  to  protect  but  our  people, 
and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  that  goal." 

(Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger; 

July  2,  1986) 
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Will  It  Work? 

For  those  who  say  that  a  "leakproof"  defense  is  impossible  to  achieve,  there 
are  several  factors  to  be  considered: 

*  SDI  is  a  research  program,  one  that  has  only  just  started  -- 
critics  are  prejudging  scientific  research  before  it  is  completed; 

*  Even  if  a  "leakproof"  defense  proves  technically  impossible  to 
achieve,  a  strategic  defense  that  could  stop  most  incoming  missiles 
--  say,  90  or  95  percent  --  would  remain  a  very  effective  deter¬ 
rent.  If  Soviet  military  planners  knew  that  a  massive  first-strike 

would  not  succeed  —  if  they  knew  that  enough  of  our  retaliatory 
capability  would  survive  because  of  SDI  --  they  would  be  deterred  from 
launching  such  a  first-strike  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  still  many  issues  and  questions  about  SDI  that  remain  to  be  re¬ 
solved  through  continued  research.  Hence,  regardless  of  the  various  forms 
the  debate  takes  --  in  the  contexts  of  technology,  politics  and  elections, 
budgetary  decision,  arms  negotiation  strategies  and  national  security  pol¬ 
icies  --  it  is  critical  that  SDI  research  be  continued  at  sufficient  levels 
to  ensure  that  American  decision-makers  in  the  1990s  will  know  exactly  what 
options  we  have  for  strategic  defense  and  national  security.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  j_f  there  is  a  way  to  defend  our  nation  against  the  threat  of  nuclear 
missiles,  and  rf  there  is  a  way  to  end  the  "balance  of  terror"  of  the  nuclear 
age,  America  can  lead  the  way  in  finding  it  through  an  adequately  sustained 
program  of  research  and  development. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  BY 
SDI  STUDY  COMMISSIONS 


Two  studies  were  commissioned  by  the  President  to  make  recommendations 
on  how  to  proceed  following  his  speech.  They  were  the  Defensive  Technologies 
Study  and  the  Future  Security  Strategy  Study.  The  former,  also  known  as  the 
Fletcher  Study  (headed  by  NASA  Administrator  James  Fletcher),  assessed 
technical  issues.  It  concluded  that: 

(1)  technology  does  not  now  exist  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  decision  to 
produce  and  deploy  actual  weapon  systems  that  are  capable  of 
satisfying  the  President's  goals; 

(2)  powerful  new  technologies  are  becoming  available,  however,  that 
justify  a  major  technology  development  effort  to  provide  future 
technical  options  to  defend  against  ballistic  missiles; 

(3)  research  and  technology  development  should  be  initiated  of  a 
multi-layered  defense  to  destroy  incoming  ballistic  missiles  at  any 
and  all  stages  of  their  trajectory  (e.g.,  boost,  during  which  the 
missile  is  launched  and  ascends  into  space;  post-boost,  during 
which  up  to  perhaps  10  independently  targeted  warheads  might  be 
released  from  the  missile;  mid-course,  during  which  the  warheads  or 
re-entry  vehicles  (RVs)  and  perhaps  decoys  travel  on  ballistic 
trajectories  through  space;  and  terminal,  during  which  the  RVs 
plummet  toward  their  targets  on  Earth); 

(4)  the  ability  to  develop  sensors  and  battle  management  systems  many 
times  more  effective  than  those  now  in  use  would  be  needed  for  an 
effective  multi-layered  defense; 

(5)  the  defensive  system  ultimately  should  have  the  capability  to 
destroy  missiles  in  the  boost  phase  before  multiple  warheads  are 
deployed,  necessitating  that  certain  system  components  by  based  in 
space;  and 

(6)  an  informed  decision  on  system  development  cannot  be  made  before 
the  end  of  the  decade,  but  there  are  near-term  demonstrations  that 
would  indicate  progress  as  well  as  U.S.  resolve  to  explore  the 
potential  of  a  new  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  system. 
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The  latter  study,  also  known  as  the  Hoffman  Study  (headed  by  Fred  Hoffman  of 
Pan  Heuristics),  addressed  policy  issues.  It  concluded  that: 

(1)  pursuit  of  advanced  defensive  technologies  could  offer  options  to 
enhance  deterrence  and  increase  strategic  stability; 

(2)  some  uncertainties  remain  regarding  stability  and  deterrence  that 
will  not  be  resolved  fully  until  more  is  known  about  the  technical 
characteristics  of  defensive  systems  and  how  the  Soviet  Union  will 
respond  to  the  U.S.  initiative; 

(3)  these  uncertainties  notwithstanding,  options  for  deployment  of 
advanced  BMD  should  be  studied  further  and  a  broad-based  research 
and  development  (R&D)  effort  would  provide  a  necessary  and  vital 
hedge  against  the  possibility  of  a  one-sided  Soviet  deployment; 

(4)  defensive  systems  must  afford  security  to  U.S.  allies  and  cannot 
reduce  America's  capability  to  maintain  commitments  around  the 
world  so  that,  even  as  R&D  is  pursued,  a  strong  and  modern  offen¬ 
sive  deterrence  capability  will  still  be  required;  and 

(5)  initially,  a  broad  research  program  on  defensive  technologies  will 
be  entirely  consistent  with  existing  U.S.  arms  control  obligations. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  My  fallow  Americans,  one  week  ago  we 
showed  the  world  what  it  means  to  love  liberty.  The  spectacular 
celebration  of  our  independence  and  Miss  Liberty's  centennial  will 
likely  be  described  by  historians  as  a  reflection  of  the  good  will, 
joy,  and  confidence  so  apparent  in  our  country. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  problems,  America  is  looking  for 
solutions.  Instead  of  fretting  about  this  or  that  shortcoming,  we're 
out  creating,  building,  and  making  things  better.  Instead  of 
lamenting  dangers,  ye*, re  putting  our  best  minds  to  work  trying  to 
find  ways  of  making  this  a  safer,  more  secure  world. 

And  that's  what  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  today;  our 
major  research  effort  called  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  SDI, 
which  is  aimed  at  ridding  this  planet  of  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation . 


Back  in  1983,  we  enlisted  some  of  America's  top 
scientists  and  set  in  motion  a  research  program  to  see  if  we  could 
find  a  way  to  defend  mankind  against  ballistic  missiles,  an 
anti-missile  shield,  if  you  will.  Our  SDI  research  is  searching  out 
a  more  effective,  safe,  and  moral  way  to  prevent  war,  a  deterrence 
based  on  defenses  which  threaten  no  one,  a  deterrence  that  will  be 
viewed  as  a  success  not  by  the  threat  of  deadl/  retaliation  but, 
instead,  by  its  ability  to  protect. 

And  never  was  a  purely  defensive  system  so  sorely  needed. 
Since‘the  early  1970' s,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  racing  forward  in  a 
vast  and  continuing  military  build-up,  including  the  expansion  of 
their  offensive  nuclear  arsenal  and  an  intense  effort  to  develop 
their  own  strategic  defense.  And  as  described  in  a  publication 
issued  last  October  by  our  State  and  Defense  Departments,  the  Soviets 
also  have  deployed  the  world's  only  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 
These  Soviet  strategic  defense  programs  have  been  termed  "Red  Shield" 
in  an  article  in  this  month's  "Reader's  Digest."  They  were  confirmed 
in  an  open  letter  issued  last  month  by  a  group  of  30  former  Soviet 
scientists  now  living  in  the  U.S. 

In  stark  contrast,  we  are  defenseless  against  the  most 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Isn't  it  time  to  put 
our  survival  back  under  our  own  control? 

Our  search  for  an  effective  defense  is  a  key  part  of  a 
f ^^«pi[onged  response  to  the  Soviet  threat.  We  also  have  been 
moving  ahead  to  modernize  our  strategic  forces  and,  simultaneously, 
to  reach  fair  and  verifiable  arms  reduction  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  yet  to  agree  to  arms  reduction 
despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  several  U.S.  administrations. 
However,  our  SDI  research  to  make  nuclear  missiles  less  effective 
also  makes  these  missiles  more  negotiable.  And  when  we  talk  about 
negotiations,  let's  be  clear.  Our  SDI  research  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip.  It's  the  number  of  offensive  nuclear  missiles  that  need  to  be 
reduced,  not  the  effort  to  find  a  way  to  defend  mankind  against  these 
deadly  missiles.  And  reliable  defenses  could  also  serve  as  insurance 
against  cheating  or  breaking  out  of  an  arms  reduction  agreement. 
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All  this  fflskes  it  tver  more  important  to  keep  our 
strategic  defense  research  moving  forward,  we  have  set  up  a 
well-managed  program  which,  in  just  over  3  years#  has  already 
accomplished  much.  Even  faster  progress  than  expected  has  been  made 
in  developing  the  si-tem's  "eyes*  --  scientists  call  them  sensors, 
and  its  "brains"  —  which  guide  an  interceptor  toward  its  target, 'and 
methods  of  stopping  incoming  missiles,  especially  with  non-nuclear 
means.  Technological  advances  now  permit  us  to  detect  and  track  an 
aggressor's  missiles  in  early  flight.  It  is  in  this  boost  phase  that 
missiles  must  be  intercepted  and  knocked  out  to  achieve  the 
protection  we're  looking  for. 

..  ,  .  There  have  been  some  major  achievements  in  the  diplomatic 

field  as  well.  Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Israel  have  signed 
agreements  to  participate  in  the  research,  and  talks  with  other  major 
allies  are  expected. 


Nothing  of  great  value,  of  course,  comes  cheap.  But  a 
defensive  system  which  can  protect  us  and  our  allies  against  all 
allistic  missiles,  nuclear  or  conventional,  is  a  prudent  investment. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  some  members  of  Congress  would  take 
a  short-sighted  course ,  deeply  cutting  the  funds  needed  to  carry  out 

your  voic«  is  htsrd.  In  th* 

w««Ks  ahesd,  it  would  b«  a  tragedy  to  permit  the  budget  pressures  ot 
to  ay  to  destroy  this  vital  research  program  and  undercut  our  chances 
3if*',*"**  secure  tomorrow.  President  Eisenhower  once 

said.  The  future  will  belong,  not  to  the  faint-hearted,  but  to  those 
who  believe  in  it  and  prepare  for  it.* 


1.  that,  and  I  know  you  do,  too.  Until  next 

week,  thanks  for  listening,  and  God  bless  you. 


END 
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CASPAR  W.  WEINBERGER 

Morality  Demands  the  SDI 
As  Only  Alternative  to 
UX-Soviet  Suicide  Pact 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  President  Reagan  s  proposal 
to  study  the  potential  of  a  defense  against  Soviet  ballistic 
missiles  was  instantly  named  “Star  Wars.”  This  catchy 
term  calls  up  images  that  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
intentions  of  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  And 
what’s  worse,  the  Soviet  Union  compounds  the  confu> 
sion  with  fraudulent  charges  about  how  SDI  seeks  to 
“militarize  space.”  Again,  a  catch-phrase  is  used  to  mis¬ 
lead  and  misinform. 

In  order  to  understand  the  truth  about  SDI,  you  must 
consider  our  current  strategic  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  some  years  now,  we  have  believed 
that  we  could  deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  by 
threatening  retaliation  with  our  own  nuclear  weapons. 
Our  retaliation  would  be  so  destructive  that  the  Soviets 
would  never  consider  it  reasonable  to  attack  in  the  first 
place.  The  risks  would  simply  be  too  great  for  any 
possible  benefits. 

We  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  also  respected  this 
concept  of  deterrence  and  in  1972  we  signed  an 
agreement  with  them  —  the  Anti- Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty  —  that  prohibited  each  nation  from 
defending  itself  against  nuclear  attack.  This  policy  of 
deterrence  is  known  as  “agreed  mutual  vulnerability”  or 
“mutual  assured  destruction.”  Neither  side  would  dare 
strike  first,  because  it  would  have  no  way  to  defend 
against  an  unspeakably  devastating  retaliation. 

Recently,  however,  we  have  come  to  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  subscribe  to  this  idea  of  deter¬ 
rence.  Rather,  for  a  long  while  they  have  vigorously 
pursued  defenses  against  our  retaliatory  nuclear  missile 
force.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  now  spends  ten  times 
more  than  we  do  on  ail  forms  of  strategic  defense.  We 
must  recognize  what  this  means  —  the  Soviets  are 
seeking  a  first-strike  capability  and  plan  accordingly. 

The  Soviets  have  around  Moscow  the  only  oper¬ 
ational  ABM  system  in  the  world  and  even  now  they  are 
upgrading  it.  Moreover,  they  have  violated  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty  by  building  a  missile  detection  and  tracking 
radar  in  Siberia.  While  the  Treaty  allows  nations  to  build 
radars  for  early  warning,  this  Soviet  radar  is  clearly  not 
intended  for  this  purpose.  Rather  it  is  a  part  of  an 
emerging  nation-wide  strategic  defense  system. 

The  Soviets,  however,  deny  that  they  are  working 
on  strategic  defense  and  label  any  mention  of  it  by  us  a 
“slanderous  attack.” 

In  addition  to  a  strategic  defense  effort  that  far  out¬ 
paces  our  own,  the  Soviets  have  designed  their  offensive 
nuclear  force  —  especially  their  land-based  missiles  — 
to  be  first-strike  weapons.  This  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  deterrence  based  on  agreed  mutual  vulnerability.  In 
order  for  such  deterrence  to  be  successful,  we  need  only 
huiM  mirlpar  that  can  «tnke  back  with  sufficent 


destructive  power.  There  is  no  need  for  a  trerrendous 

number  of  weapons,  or  for  these  weapons  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  accurate.  Consequently,  our  nuclear  force  has 
remained  largely  the  way  it  was  in  1972  when  we  signed 
the  first  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
known  as  SALT  I. 

The  Soviets,  however,  have  continued  to  modernize 
their  nuclear  forces.  Since  1971,  they  have  deployed  at 
least  fournew  types  of  ICBMs.  nine  improved  versions 
of  their  existing  ICBaM  and  submarine  missiles,  and  will 
soon  deploy  their  new  intercontinental  bomber.  The 
lifting  power,  number  of  warheads  and  accuracy  of  this 
force  makes  it  impossible  to  view  it  as  a  retaiiator>' 
arsenal  designed  for  deterrence  through  agreed  mutual 
vulnerability. 

This  massive  Soviet  military  effort  forced  us  to  mod¬ 
ernize  our  retaliatory  arsenal,  and  to  reconsider  the  idea 
that  deterrence  is  best  secured  though  mutual  vulner¬ 
ability  —  not  the  least  reason  being  that  there  is  no 
mutuality  in  the  notion. 

SDI,  however,  is  more  than  a  mere  reaction  to  the 
Soviet  military  build  up.  Our  strategic  defense  research 
asks  the  very  simple  question:  Isn't  there  a  better  way 
to  protect  ourselves  and  our  allies  from  nuclear  war  than 
through  this  mutual  suicide  pact?  Even  if  the  Soviets 
were  not  forging  ahead  with  their  own  defense,  it  would 
be  prudent  and  moral  for  us  to  investigate  how  we  might 
defend  people,  how  we  might  learn  to  kill  weapons  rather 
than  people. 

Our  cntics,  however,  seem  to  think  that  strategic 
defense  is  highly  provocative,  threatening  to  peace,  and 
a  terrible  waste  of  money.  You  will  notice,  1  think,  that 
most  critics  of  SDI  never  even  mention  the  Soviet 
Union’s  massive  offensive  and  defensive  forces. 

We  are  offered  essentially  two  arguments  against  SDI 
—  that  it  will  work  and  that  it  won’t  work.  If  SDI  does 
work,  some  argue,  it  will  threaten  great  power  stability 
by  moving  us  away  from  the  policy  of  mutual  vulnerabil¬ 
ity.  Others  say  SDI  nmU  not  work,  that  it  is  technically 
infeasible,  and  so  we  should  stop  wasting  money  on  it. 

In  a  truly  innovative  piece  of  logic,  some  cntics  incor¬ 
porate  both  arguments.  SDI  is  a  waste  of  money,  they 
say,  but  the  mere  researching  of  this  useless  project  is 
threatening  to  the  Soviets.  Therefore,  SDI  should  be 
used  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  arms  control  negotiations  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  significant  concessions  from  the 
Soviets.  It  is  never  really  made  clear  how  a  progrm  like 
SDI  can  be  at  the  same  time  useless  and  threatening,  or 
how  this  supposed  waste  of  money  can  possibly  be  a 
good  bargaining  chip. 

Our  Critics  must  understand  that  the  current  policy 
of  deterrence  is  being  challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  prudent  desire  for  a  strong  and  moral  deterrence 
demands  that  we  research  the  possibility  of  m(n'ing 
beyond  this  mutual  suicide  pact.  We  can  choose  to  live 
in  a  strategic  never-never  land,  or  we  can  explore  a  real 
opportunity  to  base  our  security  on  defense  rather  than 
the  threat  of  mutual  annihilation. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger  is  the  secretary  of  defense. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

"'NSIIINCTON' 

June  4,  1986 


Dear  Barry; 

Soon  you  and  your  colleagues  will  be 
engaged  in  deliberations  about  one  of  the 
most  important  defense  prograuns  this 
country  has  ever  undertaken.  I  want  to 
emphasize  once  again  ray  strong  commitment 
to  this  program. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
holds  the  promise  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  by  establishing  a  safer,  more 
stable  basis  for  deterrence  and  by  provid¬ 
ing  new  and  compelling  incentives  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  seriously  negotiating 
reductions  in  existing  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 

which  you  received  from  46  of  your 
colleagues  who  recommended  an  SDI  funding 
freeze.  In  making  the  difficult  budget 
decisions  before  you,  I  hope  you  will  bear 
in  mind  why  SDI  must  continue  to  be  a  top 
national  priority. 

The  SDI  research  program  has  already 
yielded  considerable  dividends  on  our 
investment.  Because  of  good  management, 
the  program  has  progressed  significantly, 
meeting  our  technical  expectations  and 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  back  at 
the  table  in  Geneva  discussing  nuclear  arras 
reductions  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory,  and  SDI  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
which  brought  them  back. 

Cuts  in  SDI  funding  would  undermine  our 
broad  program  for  responding  to  the  Soviet 
strategic  threat.  Our  effort  to  maintain 
the  balance  which  has  kept  the  peace  has 
three  components:  modernizing  our  offen¬ 
sive  nuclear  retaliatory  forces  over  the 
near  term;  negotiating  radical  reductions 
in  offensive  nuclear  arms;  and  taking  steps 
now  to  determine  future  options  for  ensur¬ 
ing  deterrence  and  stability  over  the  long 


term  through  the  introduction  of  effective 
strategic  defenses. 

Each  of  these  efforts  is  necessary  and 
complementary  to  the  others;  to  reduce  our 
commitment  to  one  is  to  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  others,  including  arms 
control . 

Cuts  made  in  SDI  funding  requests  last  year 
have  already  slowed  progress  in  several  key 
areas  and  have  narrowed  the  range  of 
technologies  we  can  explore.  Further  cuts 
would  seriously  compound  these  problems. 
They  would  increase  our  risks  in  two  ways: 
first,  we  would  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  explore  thoroughly  some  important 
technologies;  second,  the  risk  to  our 
national  security  would  also  be  increased 
by  setting  back  SDI's  potential  to  answer 
the  relentless  growth  of  Soviet  programs  in 
both  strategic  offense  and  defense. 

The  debate  about  strategic  defenses  has 
been  widespread  and  lengthy.  No  doubt  it 
will  continue.  But  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  about  the  possibility  of  effective 
strategic  defenses,  the  SDI  program  must  be 
sustained. 

Now  is  the  time  to  come  together  and 
support  the  vital  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  exploration  of  strategic  defenses 
at  the  levels  of  funding  I  have  requested. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  short-sighted.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  a  continued  commit¬ 
ment  to  SDI  and  a  safer  future. 

Sincerely , 


The  Honorable  Barry  Goldwater 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 
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May  22,  1986 


Honorable  Barry  Goldwater,  Chairman 
Honorable  Sam  Nunn,  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
U.  S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 


Dear  Barry  and  Sam: 


As  the  Armed  Services  Committee  marks  up  the  FY  1987 
Department  ofo Defense  Authorization  bill,  we  want  you  to  know  we 
support  your  efforts  to  ensure  that  0.  S.  defense  capabilities 
are  not  compromised  because  of  budget  constraints.  We  recognize 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  generate  broad, 
bipartisan  support  for  any  real  growth  in  the  defense  budget. 
Accordingly,  even  though  we  as  a  Nation  will  be  committing 
significant  resources  to  DoD,  the  Committee  faces  the  difficult 
task  of  substantially  paring  the  Department's  budget  request. 


Our  concern  is  that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has 
received  excessive  and  inappropriate  emphasis  in  DoD's  budget. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  sound  rationale  for  increasing 
the  combined  DoD/DoE  SDI  budget  by  77  percent  while  the  entire 
DoD  budget  will  likely  be  frozen  at  zero  real  growth  and  other 
vital  military  research  programs  are  facing  budget  cuts.  Not 
only  are  the  goals  of  the  research  effort  unclear,  the  need  for 
accelerated  funding  for  a  long-range  program  such  as  SDI  has  not 
been  demonstrated. 


We  support  a  vigorous  ballistic  missile  defense  research 
program  which  conducts  research  into  innovative  technologies. 

Such  a  program  is  necessary  to  hedge  against  Soviet  breakout  from 
the  ABM  Treaty,  to  protect  the  0.  S.  from  technological 
surprises,  and  to  maintain  an  array  of  strategic  options 
including  strategic  defense. 


We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  SDI  program  is  being 
rushed  to  a  premature  development  decision  in  the  early  1990' s  in 
order  to  meet  an  unrealistic  schedule.  As  a  result,  SDI's 
director.  General  James  Abrahamson,  has  been  forced  to 
deemphasize  certain  research  efforts  and  reallocate  money  to 
other  projects  earlier  than  he  would  like.  This  has  led  to 
unnecessary  technical  risks  being  incurred  in  the  program. 
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Ambassador  Nitze  has  recently  stated  "it  now  appears  that  we 
will  be  well  into  the  1990’ s"  before  we  can  determine  if  SDI  can 
meet  "the  President's  criteria  of  feasibility,  survivability,  and 
cost-effectiveness  at  the  margin."  Moreover,  the  Fletcher  Panel 
concluded  that  a  vigorous  SDI  effort  within  a  controlled  budget 
would  result  in  minimal  schedule  slippage.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  a  more  evenly  paced  and  broadbased  SDI  program  is  warranted 
at  this  time. 

Former  Secretaries  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  and  Harold 
Brown  have  counseled  that  annual  funding  increases  in  excess  of 
25  to  35  percent  would  result  in  wasted  funds  and  could 
ultimately  damage  the  program.  Yet,  since  1984,  the  SDI  budget 
has  tripled.  The  current  budget  request  would  quintuple  the 
program  since  its  inception. 

By  any  measure  budget  growth  in  the  SDI  has  outpaced  the 
progress  of  technology  and,  more  importantly,  has  begun  to 
impinge  on  o'ther  military  research  and  development.  The  FY  1986 
SDI  budget  is  twice  as  large  as  the  combined  Advanced  Technology 
budgets  of  the  three  military  services  and  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Technology  Base  budget  of  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  question  whether  the  combined 
DoD/DoE  SDI  program  should  be  funded  for  FY  1987  at  a  level 
higher  than  that  which  would  allow  for  approximately  three 
percent  real  growth.  Such  an  increase,  after  all,  is  equal  to 
the  increase  the  President  is  seeking  for  all  military  programs. 


We  deeply  appreciate  your  attention  to  our  concerns.  As 
leaders  in  the  effort  to  ensure  we  maintain  a  strong  defense 
second  to  none,  we  know  that  you  will  be  doing  all  you  can  to  see 
that  America's  tax  dollars  are  spent  wisely  to  protect  U.  S. 
national  security  interests.  We,  therefore,  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  closely  on  an  appropriate  funding  level  for  SDI. 


Sincerely , 


ohn  H.  Chafee 
United  States  Senator 


Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
United  States  Senator 


Lawton  Chiles 

.Senator 

United  States  Senator 
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In  his  speech  of  March  23,  1983,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  presented  his  vision  of  a 
future  in  which  nations  could  live  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  national 
security  did  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of 
nuclear  retaliation  but  rather  on  the 
ability  to  defend  against  potential  at¬ 
tacks.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  research  program  is  designed  to 
determine  whether  and,  if  so,  how  ad¬ 
vanced  defensive  technologies  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  realization  of  this  vision. 

The  Strategic  Context 

The  U.S.  SDI  research  program  is 
wholly  compatible  with  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty,  is  comparable  to 
research  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  the  Soviets  have  been  conducting 
for  many  years,  and  is  a  prudent  hedge 
against  Soviet  breakout  from  ABM 
Treaty  limitations  through  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  territorial  ballistic  missile 
defense.  These  important  facts  deserve 
emphasis.  However,  the  basic  intent 
behind  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is 
best  explained  and  understood  in  terms 
of  the  strategic  environment  we  face  for 
the  balance  of  this  century  and  into  the 
next. 

The  Challenges  We  Face.  Our  na¬ 
tion  and  those  nations  allied  with  us  face 
a  number  of  challenges  to  our  security. 
Each  of  these  challenges  imposes  its 
own  demands  and  presents  its  own  op¬ 
portunities.  Preserving  peace  and 
freedom  is,  and  always  will  be,  our  fun¬ 
damental  goal.  The  essential  purpose  of 
our  military  forces,  and  our  nuclear 


forces  in  particular,  is  to  deter  aggres¬ 
sion  and  coercion  based  upon  the  threat 
of  military  aggression.  The  deterrence 
provided  by  U.S.  and  allied  military 
forces  has  permitted  us  to  enjoy  peace 
and  freedom.  However,  the  nature  of 
the  military  threat  has  changed  and  will 
continue  to  change  in  very  fundamental 
ways  in  the  next  decade.  Unless  we 
adapt  our  response,  deterrence  will 
become  much  less  stable  and  our  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  coercion  will  increase 
dramatically. 

Our  Assumptions  About  Deter¬ 
rence.  For  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
based  our  assumptions  on  how  deter¬ 
rence  can  best  be  assured  on  the  basic 
idea  that  if  each  side  were  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  ability  to  threaten  retaliation 
against  any  attack  and  thereby  impose 
on  an  aggressor  costs  that  were  clearly 
out  of  balance  with  any  potential  gains, 
this  would  suffice  to  prevent  conflict. 

Our  idea  of  what  our  forces  had  to  hold 
at  risk  to  deter  aggression  has  changed 
over  time.  Nevertheless,  our  basic 
reliance  on  nuclear  retaliation  provided 
by  offensive  nuclear  forces,  as  the  essen¬ 
tial  means  of  deterring  aggression,  has 
not  changed  over  this  period. 

This  basic  idea— that  if  each  side 
maintained  roughly  equal  forces  and 
equal  capability  to  retaliate  against  at¬ 
tack,  stability  and  deterrence  would  be 
maintained— also  served  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  U.S.  approach  to  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
process  of  the  1970s.  At  the  time  that 
process  began,  the  United  States  con- 


eluded  that  deterrence  based  on  the 
capability  of  offensive  retaliatory  forces 
was  not  only  sensible  but  necessary, 
since  we  believed  at  the  time  that 
neither  side  could  develop  the 
technology  for  defensive  systems  which 
could  effectively  deter  the  other  side. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  is  fun¬ 
damentally  different.  Scientific  develop¬ 
ments  and  several  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  now  do  offer  the  possibility  of 
defenses  that  did  not  exist  and  could 
hardly  have  been  conceived  earlier.  The 
state  of  the  art  of  defense  has  now  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  investigate  whether  new  tech¬ 
nologies  can  yield  options,  especially 
non-nuclear  options,  which  could  permit 
us  to  turn  to  defense  not  only  to 
enhance  deterrence  but  to  allow  us  to 
move  to  a  more  secure  and  more  stable 
long-term  basis  for  deterrence. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  show  the  type  of 
restraint,  in  both  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  forces,  that  was  hoped  for 
when  the  SALT  process  began.  The 
trends  in  the  development  of  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
as  well  as  the  growing  pattern  of  Soviet 
deception  and  of  noncompliance  with  ex¬ 
isting  agreements,  if  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  unchecked  over  the  long  term,  will 
undermine  the  essential  military  balance 
and  the  mutuality  of  vulnerability  on 
which  deterrence  theory  has  rested. 

Soviet  Offensive  Improvements. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  the  principal 
threat  to  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies.  As  a  part  of  its  wide-ranging  ef¬ 
fort  further  to  increase  its  military 
capabilities,  the  Soviet  Union’s  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  ballistic  missile  force,  pro¬ 
viding  increased  prompt,  hard-target  kill 
capability,  has  increasingly  threatened 
the  survivability  of  forces  we  have 
deployed  to  deter  aggression.  It  has 
posed  an  especially  immediate  challenge 
to  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  and 
to  the  leadership  structure  that  com¬ 
mands  them.  It  equally  threatens  many 
critical  fixed  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  in  allied  nations  that  support 
the  nuclear  retaliatory  and  conventional 
forces  which  provide  our  collective  abili¬ 
ty  to  deter  conflict  and  aggression. 

Improvement  of  Soviet  Active 
Defenses.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continued  to  pursue  strategic 
advantage  through  the  development  and 
improvement  of  active  defenses.  These 
active  defenses  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
a  steadily  increasing  capability  to 
counter  U.S.  retaliatory  forces  and  those 
of  our  allies,  especially  if  our  forces 
were  to  be  degraded  by  a  Soviet  first 


strike.  Even  today,  Soviet  active  de¬ 
fenses  are  extensive.  For  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  possesses  the  world’s  only 
currently  deployed  antiballistic  missile 
system,  deployed  to  protect  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  currently  improving 
all  elements  of  this  system.  It  also  has 
the  world’s  only  deployed  antisatellite 
(ASAT)  capability.  It  has  an  extensive 
air  defense  network,  and  it  is  ag- 
■  gressively  improving  the  quality  of  its 
radars,  interceptor  aircraft,  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  It  also  has  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  radars.  All  of  these  elements 
provide  them  an  area  of  relative  advan¬ 
tage  in  strategic  defense  today  and,  with 
logical  evolutionary  improvement,  could 
provide  the  foundation  of  decisive  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  future. 

Improvement  in  Soviet  Passive 
Defenses.  The  Soviet  Union  is  also 
spending  significant  resources  on 
passive  defensive  measures  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  survivability  of  its  own 
forces,  military  command  structure,  and 
national  leadership.  These  efforts  range 
from  providing  rail  and  road  mobility  for 
its  latest  generation  of  ICBMs  [intercon¬ 
tinental  ballistic  missiles]  to  extensive 
hardening  of  various  critical  installa¬ 
tions. 

Soviet  Research  and  Development 
on  Advanced  Defenses.  For  over  two 
decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  a 
wide  range  of  strategic  defensive  ef¬ 
forts,  integrating  both  active  and  pas¬ 
sive  elements.  The  resulting  trends  have 
shown  steady  improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  Soviet  defensive  capability.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  current  patterns  of  Soviet 
research  and  development,  including  a 
longstanding  and  intensive  research  pro¬ 
gram  in  many  of  the  same  basic  tech¬ 
nological  areas  which  our  SDI  program 
will  address,  indicate  that  these  trends 
will  continue  apace  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  If  unanswered,  continued  Soviet 
defensive  improvements  will  further 
erode  the  effectiveness  of  our  own  ex¬ 
isting  deterrent,  based  as  it  is  now 
almost  exclusively  on  the  threat  of 
nuclear  retaliation  by  offensive  forces. 
Therefore,  this  longstanding  Soviet  pro¬ 
gram  of  defensive  improvements,  in 
itself,  poses  a  challenge  to  deterrence 
which  we  must  address. 

Soviet  Noncompliance  and 
Verification.  Finally,  the  problem  of 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  in  both  the  offensive  and 
defensive  areas,  including  the  ABM 
Treaty,  is  a  cause  of  very  serious  con¬ 
cern.  Soviet  activity  in  constructing 
either  new  phased-array  radar  near 
Krasnoyarsk,  in  central  Siberia,  has 


very  immediate  and  ominous  conse¬ 
quences.  When  operational,  this  radar, 
due  to  its  location,  will  increase  the 
Soviet  Union’s  capability  to  deploy  a  te 
ritorial  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Recognizing  that  such  radars  would 
make  such  a  contribution,  the  ABM 
Treaty  expressly  banned  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  radars  at  such  locations  as 
one  of  the  primary  mechanisms  for  en¬ 
suring  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty. 
The  Soviet  Union’s  activity  with  respect 
to  this  radar  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  this  Soviet 
pattern  of  noncompliance  with  existing 
arms  control  agreements,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  also  taking  other  actions  which 
affect  our  ability  to  verify  Soviet  com¬ 
pliance.  Some  Soviet  actions,  like  their 
increased  use  of  encryption  during 
testing,  are  directly  aimed  at  degrading 
our  ability  to  monitor  treaty  compliance. 
Other  Soviet  actions,  too,  contribute  to 
the  problems  we  face  in  monitoring 
Soviet  compliance.  For  example,  Soviet 
increases  in  the  number  of  their  mobile 
ballistic  missiles,  especially  those  armed 
with  multiple,  independently-targetable 
reentry  vehicles,  and  other  mobile 
systems,  will  make  verification  less  and 
less  certain.  If  we  fail  to  respond  to 
these  trends,  we  could  reach  a  point  in 
the  foreseeable  future  where  we  would 
have  little  confidence  in  our  assessment 
of  the  state  of  the  military  balance  or 
imbalance,  with  all  that  implies  for  our 
ability  to  control  escalation  during 
crises. 

Responding  to  the  Challenge 

In  response  to  this  long-term  pattern  of 
Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  im¬ 
provements,  the  United  States  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  certain  actions  designed 
both  to  maintain  security  and  stability  in 
the  near  term  and  to  ensure  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  future.  We  must  act  in  three 
main  areas. 

Retaliatory  Force  Modernization. 

First,  we  must  modernize  our  offensive 
nuclear  retaliatory  forces.  This  is 
necessary  to  reestablish  and  maintain 
the  offensive  balance  in  the  near  term 
and  to  create  the  strategic  conditions 
that  will  permit  us  to  pursue  com¬ 
plementary  actions  in  the  areas  of  arms 
reduction  negotiations  and  defensive 
research.  For  our  part,  in  1981  we  em¬ 
barked  on  our  strategic  modernization 
program  aimed  at  reversing  a  long 
period  of  decline.  This  modernization 
program  was  specifically  designed  to 
preserve  stable  deterrence  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  provide  the  incentives 
necessary  to  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to 
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join  us  in  negotiating  significant  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both 
kides. 

f  In  addition  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
modernization  program,  NATO  is 
modernizing  its  longer  range 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
(LRINF).  Our  British  and  French  allies 
also  have  underway  important  programs 
to  improve  their  own  national  strategic 
nuclear  retaliatory  forces.  The  U.S.  SDI 
research  program  does  not  negate  the 
necessity  of  these  U.S.  and  allied  pro¬ 
grams.  Rather,  the  SDI  research  pro¬ 
gram  depends  upon  our  collective  and 
national  modernization  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  freedom  today  as  we  ex¬ 
plore  options  for  future  decision  on  how 
we  might  enhance  security  and  stability 
over  the  longer  term. 


New  Deterrent  Options.  However, 
over  the  long  run,  the  trends  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  pattern  of  Soviet  activity, 
and  the  Soviets’  persistence  in  that  pat¬ 
tern  of  activity,  suggest  that  continued 
long-term  dependence  on  offensive 
forces  may  not  provide  a  stable  basis  for 
deterrence.  In  fact,  should  these  trends 
be  permitted  to  continue  and  the  Soviet 
investment  in  both  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  capability  proceed  unrestrained  and 
unanswered,  the  resultant  condition 
^ould  destroy  the  theoretical  and  em- 
■jirical  foundation  on  which  deterrence 
nas  rested  for  a  generation. 

Therefore,  we  must  now  also  take 
steps  to  provide  future  options  for  en¬ 
suring  deterrence  and  stability  over  the 
long  term,  and  we  must  do  so  in  a  way 
that  allows  us  both  to  negate  the 
destabilizing  growth  of  Soviet  offensive 
forces  and  to  channel  longstanding 
Soviet  propensities  for  defenses  toward 
more  stabilizing  and  mutually  beneficial 
ends.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is 
specifically  aimed  toward  these  goals.  In 
the  near  term,  the  SDI  program  also 
responds  directly  to  the  ongoing  and  ex¬ 
tensive  Soviet  antiballistic  missile  effort, 
including  the  existing  Soviet  deploy¬ 
ments  permitted  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  SDI  research  program  provides  a 
necessary  and  powerful  deterrent  to  any 
near-term  Soviet  decision  to  expand 
rapidly  its  antiballistic  missile  capability 
beyond  that  contemplated  by  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  critical  task. 
However,  the  overriding,  long-term  im¬ 
portance  of  SDI  is  that  it  offers  the 
possibility  of  reversing  the  dangerous 
military  trends  cited  above  by  moving  to 
a  better,  more  stable  basis  for  deter¬ 


rence  and  by  providing  new  and  compel- 

•ling  incentives  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
Seriously  negotiating  reductions  in  ex¬ 
isting  offensive  nuclear  arsenals. 


The  Soviet  Union  recognizes  the 
potential  of  advanced  defense  con¬ 
cepts— especially  those  involving  boost, 
postboost,  and  mid-course  defenses— to 
change  the  strategic  situation.  In  our  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  potential  these 
systems  offer,  we  do  not  seek  superiori¬ 
ty  or  to  establish  a  unilateral  advantage. 
However,  if  the  promise  of  SDI  tech¬ 
nologies  is  proven,  the  destabilizing 
Soviet  advantage  can  be  redressed.  And, 
in  the  process,  deterrence  will  be 
strengthened  significantly  and  placed  on 
a  foundation  made  more  stable  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  role  of  ballistic  missile  weapons 
and  by  placing  greater  reliance  on 
defenses  which  threaten  no  one. 

Negotiation  and  Diplomacy.  During 
the  next  10  years,  the  U.S.  objective  is  a 
radical  reduction  in  the  power  of  ex¬ 
isting  and  planned  offensive  nuclear 
arms,  as  well  as  the  stabilization  of  the 
relationship  between  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  arms,  whether  on  earth  or 
in  space.  We  are  even  now  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  period  of  transition  to  a  more 
stable  world,  with  greatly  reduced  levels 
of  nuclear  arms  and  an  enhanced  ability 
to  deter  war  based  upon  the  increasing 
contribution  of  non-nuclear  defenses 
against  offensive  nuclear  arms.  A  world 
free  of  the  threat  of  military  aggression 
and  free  of  nuclear  arms  is  an  ultimate 
objective  to  which  we,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  all  other  nations  can  agree. 

To  support  these  goals,  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  vigorously  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  equitable  and  verifiable  agree¬ 
ments  leading  to  significant  reductions 
of  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  As  we  do 
so,  we  will  continue  to  exercise  flexibili¬ 
ty  concerning  the  mechanisms  used  to 
achieve  reductions  but  will  judge  these 
mechanisms  on  their  ability  to  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies,  to  strengthen  strategic  stabili¬ 
ty,  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  SDI  research 
program  is  and  will  be  conducted  in  full 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  If  the 
research  yields  positive  results,  we  will 
consult  with  our  allies  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  next  steps.  We  would  then  consult 
and  negotiate,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  which  provide  for  such 
consultations,  on  how  deterrence  might 
be  strengthened  through  the  phased  in¬ 
troduction  of  defensive  systems  into  the 
force  structures  of  both  sides.  This  com¬ 
mitment  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
give  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  the  outcome 
anymore  than  the  Soviets  have  a  veto 
over  our  current  strategic  and  inter¬ 
mediate-range  programs.  Our  commit¬ 
ment  in  this  regard  reflects  our  recogni¬ 
tion  that,  if  our  research  yields  ap¬ 
propriate  results,  we  should  seek  to 


move  forward  in  a  stable  way.  We  have 
already  begun  the  process  of  bilateral 
discussion  in  Geneva  needed  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  stable  integration  of 
advanced  defenses  into  the  forces  of 
both  sides  at  such  time  as  the  state  of 
the  art  and  other  considerations  may 
make  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  View  of  SDI 

As  noted  above,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  long 
had  a  vigorous  research,  development, 
and  deployment  program  in  defensive 
systems  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  over  the 
last  two  decades  the  Soviet  Union  has 
invested  as  much  overall  in  its  strategic 
defenses  as  it  has  in  its  massive 
strategic  offensive  buildup.  As  a  result, 
today  it  enjoys  certain  important  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  area  of  active  and  passive 
defenses.  The  Soviet  Union  will  certainly 
attempt  to  protect  this  massive,  long¬ 
term  investment. 

Allied  Views  Concerning  SDI 

Our  allies  understand  the  military  con¬ 
text  in  which  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini¬ 
tiative  was  established  and  support  the 
SDI  research  program.  Our  common 
understanding  was  reflected  in  the  state¬ 
ment  issued  following  President 
Reagan’s  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  in  December,  to  the  effect 
that: 

First,  the  U.S.  and  Western  aim 
was  not  to  achieve  superiority  but  to 
maintain  the  balance,  taking  account  of 
Soviet  developments; 

Second,  that  SDI-related  deploy¬ 
ment  would,  in  view  of  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions,  have  to  be  a  matter  for  negotia¬ 
tions; 

Third,  the  overall  aim  is  to  enhance, 
and  not  to  undermine,  deterrence;  and, 

Fourth,  East-West  negotiations 
should  aim  to  achieve  security  with 
reduced  levels  of  offensive  systems  on 
both  sides. 

This  common  understanding  is  also 
reflected  in  other  statements  since 
then— for  example,  the  principles  sug¬ 
gested  recently  by  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  that: 

•  The  existing  NATO  strategy  of 
flexible  response  must  remain  fully  valid 
for  the  alliance  as  long  as  there  is  no 
more  effective  alternative  for  preventing 
war;  and, 

•  The  alliance’s  political  and 
strategic  unity  must  be  safeguarded. 
There  must  be  no  zones  of  different 
degrees  of  security  in  the  alliance,  and 
Europe’s  security  must  not  be  decoupled 
from  that  of  North  America. 
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SDI  Key  Points 

Following  are  a  dozen  key  points  that 
capture  the  direction  and  scope  of  the 
progi’am: 

1.  The  aim  of  SDI  is  not  to  seek 
superiority  but  to  maintain  the 
strategic  balance  and  thereby  assure 
stable  deterrence. 

A  central  theme  in  Soviet  propagan¬ 
da  is  the  charge  that  SDI  is  designed  to 
secure  military  superiority  for  the 
United  States.  Put  in  the  proper  context 
of  the  strategic  challenge  that  we  and 
our  allies  face,  our  true  goals  become  ob¬ 
vious  and  clear.  Superiority  is  certainly 
not  our  purpose.  Nor  is  the  SDI  pro¬ 
gram  offensive  in  nature.  The  SDI  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  research  program  aimed  at 
seeking  better  ways  to  ensure  U.S.  and 
allied  security,  using  the  increased  con¬ 
tribution  of  defenses— defenses  that 
threaten  no  one. 

2.  Research  will  last  for  some 
years.  We  intend  to  adhere  strictly  to 
ABM  Treaty  limitations  and  will  insist 
that  the  Soviets  do  so  as  well. 

We  are  conducting  a  broad-based 
research  program  in  full  compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  and  with  no  deci¬ 
sion  made  to  proceed  beyond  research. 
The  SDI  research  program  is  a  complex 
one  that  must  be  carried  out  on  a  broad 
front  of  technologies.  It  is  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  where  all  resource  considerations 
are  secondary  to  a  schedule.  Instead,  it 
is  a  responsible,  organized  research  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  aggressively  seeking  cost- 
effective  approaches  for  defending  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  against  the 
threat  of  nuclear-armed  and  conven¬ 
tionally  armed  ballistic  missiles  of  all 
ranges.  We  expect  that  the  research  will 
proceed  so  that  initial  development  deci¬ 
sions  could  be  made  in  the  early  1990s. 

3.  We  do  not  have  any  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  about  the  defensive  op¬ 
tions  the  research  may  generate.  We 
will  not  proceed  to  development  and 
deployment  unless  the  research  in¬ 
dicates  that  defenses  meet  strict 
criteria. 

The  United  States  is  pursuing  the 
broadly  based  SDI  research  program  in 
an  objective  manner.  We  have  no  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  about  the  outcome  of 
the  research  program.  We  do  not  an¬ 
ticipate  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
approach  any  decision  to  proceed  with 
development  or  deployment  based  on  the 
results  of  this  research  for  a  numbel  of 
years. 

We  have  identified  key  criteria  that 
will  be  applied  to  the  results  of  this  re¬ 
search  whenever  they  become  available. 


Some  options  which  could  provide  in¬ 
terim  capabilities  may  be  available 
earlier  than  others,  and  prudent  plan¬ 
ning  demands  that  we  maintain  options 
against  a  range  of  contingencies.  How¬ 
ever,  the  primary  thrust  of  the  SDI 
research  program  is  not  to  focus  on 
generating  options  for  the  earliest 
development/deployment  decision  but  op¬ 
tions  which  best  meet  our  identified 
criteria. 

4.  Within  the  SDI  research  pro¬ 
gram,  we  will  judge  defenses  to  be 
desirable  only  if  they  are  survivable 
and  cost  effective  at  the  margin. 

Two  areas  of  concern  expressed 
about  SDI  are  that  deployment  of  defen¬ 
sive  systems  would  harm  crisis  stability 
and  that  it  would  fuel  a  runaway  pro¬ 
liferation  of  Soviet  offensive  arms.  We 
have  identified  specific  criteria  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  fears  appropriately  and 
directly. 

Our  survivability  criterion  responds 
to  the  first  concern.  If  a  defensive 
system  were  not  adequately  survivable, 
an  adversary  could  very  well  have  an  in¬ 
centive  in  a  crisis  to  strike  first  at 
vulnerable  elements  of  the  defense.  Ap¬ 
plication  of  this  criterion  will  ensure  that 
such  a  vulnerable  system  would  not  be 
deployed  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  no  incentive  or  pros¬ 
pect  of  overwhelming  it. 

Our  cost-effectiveness  criterion  will 
ensure  that  any  deployed  defensive 
system  would  create  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  not  to  respond  with  additional  offen¬ 
sive  arms,  since  those  arms  would  cost 
more  than  the  additional  defensive 
capability  needed  to  defeat  them.  This  is 
much  more  than  an  economic  argument, 
although  it  is  couched  in  economic 
terms.  We  intend  to  consider,  in  our 
evaluation  of  options  generated  by  SDI 
research,  the  degree  to  which  certain 
types  of  defensive  systems,  by  their 
nature,  encourage  an  advers.  try  to  try 
simply  to  overwhelm  them  with  addi¬ 
tional  offensive  capability  while  other 
systems  can  discourage  such  a  counter 
effort.  We  seek  defensive  options  which 
provide  clear  disincentives  to  attempts 
to  counter  them  with  additional  offen¬ 
sive  forces. 

In  addition,  we  are  pressing  to 
reduce  offensive  nuclear  arms  through 
the  negotiation  of  equitable  and 
verifiable  agreements.  This  effort  in¬ 
cludes  reductions  in  the  number  of 
warheads  on  ballistic  missiles  to  equal 
levels  significantly  lower  than  exist  to¬ 
day. 

5.  It  is  too  early  in  our  research 
program  to  speculate  on  the  kinds  of 


defensive  systems— whether  ground- 
based  or  space-based  and  with  what 
capabilities— that  might  prove  feasible^^ 
and  desirable  to  develop  and  deploy. 

Discussion  of  the  various  tech- 
nologies  under  study  is  certainly  needed 
to  give  concreteness  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  research  program.  However, 
speculation  about  various  t}^es  of  defen¬ 
sive  systems  that  might  be  deployed  is 
inappropriate  at  this  time.  The  SDI  is  a 
broad-based  research  program  in¬ 
vestigating  many  technologies.  We  cur¬ 
rently  see  real  merit  in  the  potential  of 
advanced  technologies  providing  for  a 
layered  defense,  with  the  possibility  of 
negating  a  ballistic  missile  at  various 
points  after  launch.  We  feel  that  the 
possibility  of  a  layered  defense  both 
enhances  confidence  in  the  overall 
system  and  compounds  the  problem  of  a 
potential  aggressor  in  trying  to  defeat 
such  a  defense.  Hov>rever,  the  paths  to 
such  a  defense  are  numerous. 

Along  the  same  lines,  some  have 
asked  about  the  role  of  nuclear-related 
research  in  the  context  of  our  ultimate 
goal  of  non-nuclear  defenses.  While  our 
current  research  program  certainly  em¬ 
phasizes  non-nuclear  technologies,  we 
will  continue  to  explore  the  promising 
concepts  which  use  nuclear  energy  to 
power  devices  which  could  destroy 
ballistic  missiles  at  great  distances.  Fur- 
ther,  it  is  useful  to  study  these  concepts 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  effec- 
tiveness  of  similar  defensive  systems 
that  an  adversary  may  develop  for  use 
against  future  U.S.  surveillance  and 
defensive  or  offensive  systems. 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  defensive 
options  we  seek  is  clear— to  find  a 
means  to  destroy  attacking  ballistic 
missiles  before  they  can  reach  any  of 
their  potential  targets. 

We  ultimately  seek  a  future  in  which 
nations  can  live  in  peace  and  freedom, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  na¬ 
tional  security  does  not  rest  upon  the 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation.  Therefore, 
the  SDI  research  program,  will  place  its 
emphasis  on  options  which  provide  the 
basis  for  eliminating  the  general  threat 
posed  by  ballistic  missiles.  Thus,  the  goal 
of  our  research  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
simply  to  protect  our  retaliatory  forces 
from  attack. 

If  a  future  president  elects  to  move 
toward  a  general  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles,  the  technological  op¬ 
tions  that  we  explore  will  certainly  also 
increase  the  survivability  of  our 
retaliatory  forces.  This  will  require  a 
stable  concept  and  process  to  manage 
the  transition  to  the  future  we  seek.  The 
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concept  and  process  must  be  based  upon 
a  realistic  treatment  of  not  only  U.S.  but 
oviet  forces  and  out-year  programs. 

7.  U.S.  and  allied  security  remains 
indivisible.  The  SDI  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  enhance  allied  security  as 
well  as  U.S.  security.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  closely  with  our  allies 
to  ensure  that,  as  our  research  pro¬ 
gresses,  allied  views  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  has  been  a  fundamental  part  of 
U.S.  policy  since  the  inception  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  We  have 
made  a  serious  commitment  to  consult, 
and  such  consultations  will  precede  any 
steps  taken  relative  to  the  SDI  research 
program  which  may  affect  our  allies. 

8.  If  and  when  our  research 
criteria  are  met,  and  following  close 
consultation  with  our  allies,  we  intend 
to  consult  and  negotiate,  as  appro¬ 
priate,  with  the  Soviets  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
provide  for  such  consultations,  on  how 
deterrence  could  be  enhanced  through 
a  greater  reliance  by  both  sides  on 
new  defensive  systems.  This  commit¬ 
ment  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as 
according  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  possi¬ 
ble  future  defensive  deployments.  And, 
in  fact,  we  have  already  been  trying  to 
initiate  a  discussion  of  the  offense- 
defense  relationship  and  stability  in  the 
defense  and  space  talks  underway  in 
Geneva  to  lay  the  foundation  to  support 
such  future  possible  consultations. 

If,  at  some  future  time,  the  United 
States,  in  close  consultation  with  its 
allies,  decides  to  proceed  with  deploy¬ 
ment  of  defensive  systems,  we  intend  to 
utilize  mechanisms  for  U.S. -Soviet  con¬ 
sultations  provided  for  in  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Through  such  mechanisms,  and 
taking  full  account  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
own  expansive  defensive  system  re¬ 


search  program,  we  will  seek  to  proceed 
in  a  stable  fashion  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

9.  It  is  our  intention  and  our  hope 
that,  if  new  defensive  technologies 
prove  feasible,  we  (in  close  and  con¬ 
tinuing  consultation  with  our  allies) 
and  the  Soviets  will  jointly  manage  a 
transition  to  a  more  defense-reliant 
balance. 

Soviet  propagandists  have  accused 
the  United  States  of  reneging  on  com¬ 
mitments  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in 
space.  This  is  clearly  not  true.  What  we 
envision  is  not  an  arms  race;  rather,  it  is 
just  the  opposite— a  jointly  managed  ap¬ 
proach  designed  to  maintain,  at  all 
times,  control  over  the  mix  of  offensive 
and  defensive  systems  of  both  sides  and 
thereby  increase  the  confidence  of  all  na¬ 
tions  in  the  effectiveness  and  stability  of 
the  evolving  strategic  balance. 

10.  SDI  represents  no  change  in 
our  commitment  to  deterring  war  and 
enhancing  stability. 

Successful  SDI  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  defense  options  would  not 
lead  to  abandonment  of  deterrence  but 
rather  to  an  enhancement  of  deterrence 
and  an  evolution  in  the  weapons  of 
deterrence  through  the  contribution  of 
defensive  systems  that  threaten  no  one. 
We  would  deter  a  potential  aggressor  by 
making  it  clear  that  we  could  deny  him 
the  gains  he  might  otherwise  hope  to 
achieve  rather  than  merely  threatening 
him  with  costs  large  enough  to  outweigh 
those  gains. 

U.S.  policy  supports  the  basic  princi¬ 
ple  that  our  existing  method  of  deter¬ 
rence  and  NATO’s  existing  strategy  of 
flexible  response  remain  fully  valid,  and 
must  be  fully  supported,  as  long  as  there 
is  no  more  effective  alternative  for 
preventing  war.  It  is  in  clear  recognition 
of  this  obvious  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  pursue  so  vigorously 
its  own  strategic  modernization  program 
and  so  strongly  supports  the  efforts  of 
its  allies  to  sustain  their  own  com¬ 


mitments  to  maintain  the  forces,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional,  that  provide 
today’s  deterrence. 

11.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  of¬ 
fensive  nuclear  forces  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  nuclear  retaliation  will  remain 
the  key  element  of  deterrence.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  maintain  modern,  flexi¬ 
ble,  and  credible  strategic  nuclear 
forces. 

This  point  reflects  the  fact  that  we 
must  simultaneously  use  a  number  of 
tools  to  achieve  our  goals  today  while 
looking  for  better  ways  to  achieve  our 
goals  over  the  longer  term.  It  expresses 
our  basic  rationale  for  sustaining  the 
U.S.  strategic  modernization  program 
and  the  rationale  for  the  critically 
needed  national  modernization  programs 
being  conducted  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France. 

12.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  entirely.  By 
necessity,  this  is  a  very  long-term 
goal,  which  requires,  as  we  pursue 
our  SDI  research,  equally  energetic  ef¬ 
forts  to  diminish  the  threat  posed  by 
conventional  arms  imbalances,  both 
through  conventional  force  improve¬ 
ments  and  the  negotiation  of  arms 
reductions  and  confidence-building 
measures. 

We  fully  recognize  the  contribution 
nuclear  weapons  make  to  deterring  con¬ 
ventional  aggression.  We  equally 
recognize  the  destructiveness  of  war  by 
conventional  and  chemical  means,  and 
the  need  both  to  deter  such  conflict  and 
to  reduce  the  danger  posed  by  the  threat 
of  aggression  through  such  means.  ■ 
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THE  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  (ACDA) 
REPORT  ON  SOVIET  ANTI-SDI  CAMPAIGN 


At  the  end  of  August,  1986,  the  State  Department's  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  released  a  new  report  on  the  Soviet  campaign  against  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  report  effectively  chronicles  what  many  top  decision-makers  have  known 
for  a  long  time:  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  an  active  effort  to  stop  or 
"slow  down"  the  American  SDI  effort  through  a  well-planned  propaganda 
campaign. 

A  copy  of  this  most  recent  report  —  and  the  ACDA  press  release  summarizing 
its  findings  --  is  attached. 
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New  ACDA  Study  Analyzes  Soviet  Anti-SDI  Themes 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  today  issued  an 
unclassified  publication  entitled  The  Soviet  Propaganda  Campaign  Against 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 


The  ACDA  study  is  the  first  U.S.  publication  to  offer  a  detailed 
analysis  and  critique  of  the  extensive  Soviet  propaganda  effort  conducted 
over  the  past  three  years. 

The  study  provides  a  theme-by-theme  evaluation  of  Soviet  arguments 
against  SDI ,  drawing  extensively  on  Soviet  documents  and  official  state¬ 
ments.  The  study  points  out  that  Soviet  charges  are  without  foundation 
and  rely  on  a  fundamental  misrepresentation  of  the  strategic  defense 
research  now  underway  in  the  U.S.  and  Allied  countries. 

The  study  also  examines  the  methods  of  the  Soviet  campaign,  a  broad 
effort  which  involves  statements  from  high  officials,  interviews  with 
Soviet  spokesmen  on  Western  broadcast  media,  newspaper  articles,  press 
releases,  pamphlets,  and  petitions  from  front  organizations  and  state- 
controlled  Soviet  scientific  groups. 

Soviet  charges  against  Western  efforts  in  strategic  defense  research 
mask  a  longstanding  and  vigorous  Soviet  strategic  defense  effort.  The 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  campaign  is  strategic  and  political;  to  inhibit 
Western  research  of  defenses  while  Soviet  ABM  and  other  strategic  defense 
efforts  continue. 

One  of  the  study's  findings  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  criticisms 
raised  in  the  current  anti-SDI  campaign  are  virtually  identical  to  argu¬ 
ments  raised  by  Soviet  sources  during  the  1979-83  Soviet  campaign  against 
NATO's  decision  to  deploy  new  intermediate  range  missiles  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  SS-20 — despite  the  obvious  differences  between  the  two 
programs.  Like  the  Soviet  campaign  against  the  NATO  INF  decision,  the 
Soviet  propaganda  effort  is  designed  to  serve  the  same  longstanding 
Soviet  policy  goal  of  dividing  the  US  from  its  allies. 

The  study  is  designed  in  a  modular  format  for  quick  reference,  with 
analysis  of  the  Soviet  themes  summarized  in  boldfaced  type. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are  available  from  ACDA  Public  Affairs, 

320  21st  Street,  NW,  Room  5847,  Washington,  DC  20451.  Telephone  Robert 
Waters,  (202)  647-8714. 
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Soviet  propaganda 
campaign  against 
the  US  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative 


Foreword 


In  the  spring  of  1983,  shortly  after  President  Rea- 
gan  proposed  that  the  United  States  actively  begin 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  advanced  technologies 
to  defend  against  offensive  nuclear  missiles,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  embarked  on  an  extensive  propaganda 
campaign  criticizing  the  President’s  proposal. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
devoted  considerable  energies  to  its  campaign 
against  the  US.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  State¬ 
ments  from  high  officials,  interviews  with  Soviet 
spokesmen  on  Western  broadcast  media,  news¬ 
paper  articles,  press  releases,  pamphlets,  petitions 
from  front  organizations  and  state-controlled  So¬ 
viet  scientific  groups  have  flooded  the  West.  Soviet 
officials  have  charged,  among  other  things,  that  the 
program  is  part  of  a  US.  effort  to  acquire  a  “first- 
strike”  capability  against  the  USSR,  that  it  could 
result  in  the  production  of  new  offensive  weapons, 
that  it  will  upset  the  military  balance  and  make  fur¬ 
ther  arms  control  agreements  impossible,  that  it 
will  escalate  the  arms  race,  and  even  that  it  violates 
existing  arms  treaties.  Soviet  writers  and 
spokesmen  have  also  echoed  charges,  leveled  orig¬ 
inally  by  Western  critics  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  that  the  program  is  technologically  in¬ 
feasible  and  too  costly. 

Notably,  these  protests  and  arguments  against 
the  US.  strategic  defense  program  come  from  So¬ 
viet  sources  at  a  time  when  the  USSR  itself  is  vig¬ 
orously  engaged  in  its  own  strategic  defense  pro¬ 
grams  and  while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
violate  the  agreement  covering  ballistic  missile 
defenses — the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

As  suggested  by  the  long-standing  Soviet  com¬ 
mitment  to  strategic  defense  systems  as  well  as  by 
the  current  level  of  Soviet  criticisms  of  SDI,  the 
Soviets  have  no  doubts  about  the  value  of  defensive 
systems.  On  the  contrary,  every  indication  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  values  highly  its  current  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  and  is  enthusiastically  pur¬ 
suing  new  technologies. 

The  aim  of  the  Soviet  anti-SDI  campaign  is  stra¬ 
tegic  and  political:  its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  op¬ 
position  to  SDI  in  the  United  States  and  other  Allied 
countries,  inhibiting  Western  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  into  defenses  —  even  as  the  Soviet  Union 
forges  ahead  with  its  own  ABM  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  research  and  development  in  advanced  ballistic 
missile  defense  technologies.  The  evident  Soviet 
goal  is  to  forestall  any  comparable  Western  defense 
effort  and,  if  possible,  to  ensure  for  the  long  term  a 
unilateral  Soviet  advantage  in  strategic  defense 
systems  and  technologies.  Obviously,  a  continued 


Soviet  advantage  in  defenses,  combined  with  the 
ongoing  Soviet  offensive  nuclear  buildup,  would  se¬ 
verely  undermine  the  East- West  balance  which  has 
kept  the  peace. 

Honest  and  informed  debate  is  always  valuable; 
differences  of  opinion  on  major  policy  issues  are  in¬ 
evitable  in  democracies.  But  few  would  argue  that 
democratic  debate  is  enhanced  or  furthered  by  the 
injection  of  obfuscation  and  duplicity  from  the  out¬ 
side,  Such,  unfortunately,  has  been  the  character  of 
the  Soviet  statements  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini¬ 
tiative. 

Without  exception,  all  the  various  Soviet  charges 
concerning  SDI  are  spurious.  They  are  based  either 
on  a  fundamental  misrepresentation  of  the  nature 
of  strategic  defense  research  now  underway  in  the 
United  States  and  Allied  countries,  or  on  a  wholly 
inaccurate  picture  of  the  realities  of  the  current 
strategic  balance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  findings  of  the  study 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  criticisms  raised  by  the 
Soviets  in  the  current  campaign  against  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  are  virtually  identical  to  ar¬ 
guments  invoked  only  a  few  years  ago  in  the  So¬ 
viet  campaign  against  NATO’s  decision  to  deploy 
new  intermediate-range  missiles  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  SS-20  —  despite  the  obvious  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  programs  at  issue  then  and  now. 

Arms  control  negotiations  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  dialogue  on  differences  between  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Discussion  at 
Geneva  continues  on  the  subject  of  strategic  de¬ 
fenses.  We  wish  to  press  forward  in  this  dialogue. 
Indeed,  if  effective  defenses  against  offensive  nu¬ 
clear  missiles  prove  feasible,  we  seek  a  jointly  man¬ 
aged  transition  to  greater  reliance  on  such  systems. 
We  favor  defenses  that  would  heighten  the  security 
and  reduce  the  threat  on  both  sides.  But  an  indis¬ 
pensable  first  step  to  a  serious  exploration  of  these 
future  prospects  will  be  a  candid  acknowledgement 
by  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  has  long  been  engaged  in 
strategic  defense  research  of  the  kind  being  carried 
on  in  the  US.  SDI  program. 

Regrettably,  the  Soviets  have  to  date  chosen  to 
deny  their  own  program. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  crucial  that  the  citizens  of 
the  democracies  keep  clear  eyes  in  assessing  their 
security  needs.  It  is  essential,  above  all,  that  we  rec¬ 
ognize  the  distinction  between  honest  argument 
and  mere  propaganda.  It  is  hoped  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  will  contribute  to  clarification  of  the  issues  and 
better-informed  debate. 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman 


Introduction:  The  Idea  of  a  Defense 


On  March  23, 1983,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
people.  President  Reagan  proposed  that  the  United 
States  embark  on  a  new  program  to  examine 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  systems  that 
could  effectively  ''intercept  and  destroy  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies.”  Within  a  year  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posal  had  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program. 

The  rationale  for  new  research  into  defensive 
systems  was  threefold. 

First,  the  President  expressed  the  strong  view 
that  it  was  important  to  raise  now  the  long-term 
question  of  whether  the  deterrence  of  nuclear  war 
must  remain  forever  dependent  on  the  threat  of 
devastating  offensive  retaliation.  Clearly,  there  is 
no  ready  alternative  to  the  present  deterrent  re¬ 
gime.  The  President  noted  that  the  idea  of  mount¬ 
ing  an  effective  defense  against  nuclear  missiles 
represents  "a  formidable  technical  task,  one  that 
may  not  be  accomplished  before  the  end  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.”  Yet  he  added  that  “current  technology  has 
attained  a  level  of  sophistication  where  it  is  reason¬ 
able  for  us  to  begin  this  effort.”  Indeed,  the  tech¬ 
nologies  relevant  to  ballistic  missile  defense  have 
progressed  at  such  a  remarkable  pace  since  the 
signing  of  the  ABM  TVeaty  in  1972  that  new,  defen¬ 
sive  options  are  highly  promising.  Such  research 
into  new  technologies  was  anticipated  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  and  the  text  of  the  ABM  TVeaty.  The  U.S. 
SDI  program  complies  fully  with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  concerned  by  the  threat  posed  to  sta¬ 
bility  by  the  massive  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
offensive  nuclear  arsenal.  When  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
1972,  Americans  expected  that  the  stringent  limits 
on  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles  would  make  it 
possible  to  negotiate  significant  reductions  in  stra¬ 
tegic  offensive  nuclear  arms.  Our  expectations  have 
not  been  met. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  United  States  is  the 
growth  during  the  past  decade  in  the  accuracy  and 
power  of  the  Soviet  land-based  “heavy”  missile 
force,  which  has  posed  an  increasing  threat  to  our 
land-based  retaliatory  force  and,  in  this  manner,  to 
the  stability  of  deterrence  itself.  To  forego  the  op¬ 
portunities  embodied  in  new  defensive  research 
would  be  to  leave  unattended  the  growing  problem 
of  U.S.  vulnerability. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  long  been  engaged 


in  both  upgrading  and  expanding  its  existing  ABM 
system  around  Moscow,  and  in  high-technology 
strategic  defense  research  of  the  kind  embodied  in 
SDI.  In  other  ABM  activities,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
violated  and  is  in  potential  violation  of  key  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  ABM  TVeaty.  The  aggregate  of  those 
activities  suggests  that  the  USSR  may  be  preparing 
an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  territory,  which  the 
TVeaty  prohibits. 

In  several  areas  of  defensive  technology  research, 
Soviet  efforts  have  been  ahead  of  the  United  States. 
In  particular,  when  measured  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power,  capital,  and  facilities,  Soviet  research  into 
the  more  advanced  and  exotic  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fense  technologies,  such  as  high  energy  lasers,  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  undertaken  in  the  U.S.  To  fail  to 
respond  to  these  Soviet  efforts  would  be  to  put  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  in 
jeopardy.  While  effective  defenses  on  both  sides 
may  greatly  enhance  the  stability  of  deterrence,  de¬ 
ployment  of  defensive  systems  by  the  Soviet  Union 
alone  would  pose  an  unprecedented  threat  to  our 
safety.  SDI  is  a  necessary  response  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  Soviet  efforts  in  offense  and  defense. 

The  U.S.  View  of  Strategic  Defense 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  a  cooperative 
venture  involving  the  mutual  interests  and  common 
hopes  and  values  of  free  and  sovereign  nations.  The 
United  States  is  proceeding  with  the  Strategic  De¬ 
fense  Initiative  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  ourselves  and  our 
Allies  and  friends.  The  President  emphasized  this 
commitment  in  his  March  23, 1983  address: 

As  we  pursue  our  goal  of  defensive  tech¬ 
nologies,  we  recognize  that  our  Allies  rely 
upon  our  strategic  offensive  power  to  deter 
attacks  against  them.  Their  vital  interests 
and  ours  are  inextricably  linked— their  safety 
and  ours  are  one.  And  no  change  in  tech¬ 
nology  can  or  will  alter  that  reality.  We  must 
and  we  shall  continue  to  honor  our  commit¬ 
ments. 

The  United  States  remains  unambiguously  com¬ 
mitted  to  deterrence.  To  cite  President  Reagan 
again:  “As  we  proceed,  we  must  remain  constant  in 
preserving  the  nuclear  deterrent  and  maintaining  a 
solid  capability  for  flexible  response.”  We  should  be 
clear  about  an  essential  point:  SDI  is  a  research 
program  designed  to  determine  scientifically  and 
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strategically  whether  a  defensive  alternative  is  pos¬ 
sible,  not  a  blind  commitment  to  pursue  defensive 
systems  regardless  of  their  merits  or  feasibility. 

If  effective  defensive  systems  prove  feasible,  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  using  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  process  to  facilitate  a  jointly  managed  transi¬ 
tion  to  greater  reliance  on  strategic  defense  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Indeed,  we 
have  begun  to  discuss  this  subject  now  in  the  talks 
on  defense  and  space  systems  now  underway  in  Ge  - 


neva.  The  United  States’  position  is  clear:  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  but  rather  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  strengthening  deterrence  by  denying  the 
potential  rewards  of  aggression  that  we  are  pursu¬ 
ing  defensive  research.  At  every  opportunity,  we 
have  emphasized  this  point  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
‘'We  seek,”  as  President  Reagan  affirmed,  “neither 
military  superiority  nor  political  advantage.  Our 
only  purpose — one  all  people  share — is  to  search  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.” 


The  Western  Debate  and  the  Soviet  Union 


Like  virtually  every  major  new  undertaking  in 
the  realm  of  public  policy,  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini¬ 
tiative  has  evoked  a  vigorous  and  spirited  debate 
within  the  democracies  of  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  This,  as  always,  is  a  healthy  sign.  To  disagree 
on  major  initiatives  of  public  policy  is  the  birthright 
of  all  citizens;  controversy,  honestly  pursued,  is  one 
of  the  forces  that  keeps  democracies  vital  and 
strong. 

But  as  is  always  the  case  with  debates  conducted 
in  open  societies,  there  is  free  participation  from 
the  outside  as  well.  One  major  participant  in  the 
Western  debate  on  strategic  defenses  has  been  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tvo  distinctions  are  important  in  this  regard: 
first,  the  distinction  between  honest  negotiations 
among  governments  and  diversionary  tactics  or  ob¬ 
fuscation;  second,  the  distinction  between  honest 
argument  in  domestic  policy  debate  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  both  cases,  even  as  they  welcome  the  for¬ 
mer,  open  societies  must  be  particularly  on  guard 
against  the  latter. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  emphasized 


to  the  Soviet  Union  its  wish  for  an  honest  dialogue 
on  our  possible  differences  over  the  defensive  pro¬ 
grams  we  are  both  pursuing,  in  order  to  see  how 
cooperation  between  the  two  sides  might  be  en¬ 
hanced.  Thus  far,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
prevented  such  a  dialogue  by  refusing  even  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  is  engaged  in  researching  ad¬ 
vanced  strategic  defense  technologies.  The  Soviet 
position  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  understood  for  what  it  is  —  a  cynical  tactic  to 
avoid  accountability  and  to  gain  a  unilateral  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  while  debate  on  strategic  defenses  is 
healthy  in  democracies  —  and  indeed  vital  to  pro¬ 
moting  public  understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake 
—  the  Soviet  public  contribution  to  the  current 
Western  debate  has  been  wholly  propagandistic  in 
character.  This  should  not  be  surprising,  as  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  sees  its  interests  to  be  in  fundamental 
conflict  with  the  citizens  of  democracies. 

It  is  to  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Soviet  campaign 
against  SDI  that  this  study  now  turns. 


Basic  Themes  of  the  Soviet  Campaign 


The  basic  themes  of  the  Soviet  public  campaign 
against  SDI  were  established  within  weeks  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  March  23  address.  The  first  major 
Soviet  statements  on  the  subject  came  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  interview  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the 


Communist  Party,  Yuri  Andropov,  in  Pravda  on 
March  27, 1983,  a  few  days  after  President  Reagan’s 
speech.  The  first  part  of  a  later  Pravda  article  re¬ 
visited  familiar  charges  against  NATO’s  response  to 
Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20  missiles  in  Europe  and 
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Asia;  the  second  part  focused  upon  the  newer  sub- 
ject  of  SDL  In  a  brief  statement,  Andropov  laid 
down  what  became  the  Communist  Party  line  on 
SDI  —  first,  that  SDI  was  not  defensive  but  rather 
part  of  a  U.S.  effort  to  acquire  a  nuclear  first-strike 
capability,  and  second,  that  SDI  would  damage 
prospects  for  arms  control  and  “open  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  a  runaway  arms  race.” 

To  these  observations  were  later  added  two  other 
major  claims,  which  were  incorporated  into  the  So¬ 
viet  propaganda  campaign  only  after  they  had  been 
stressed  in  some  commentaries  in  the  U.S.  These 
were,  first,  that  SDI  would  prove  technically  infeasi¬ 
ble  or  impractical  and  would  be  subject  to  easy 
countermeasures;  and  second,  that  the  costs  of  a 
defensive  system  would  be  prohibitive. 

Old  Themes 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  basic  themes  of  the 
Soviet  attack  on  SDI  are  neither  new  nor  unique  to 
SDL  On  the  contrary,  nearly  all  the  major  themes  or 
arguments  marshalled  by  the  Soviets  against  SDI 
were  also  used  in  the  Soviet  campaign  against 
NATO’s  decision  to  deploy  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  response  to  Soviet 
SS-20  deployments,  if  negotiated  agreements 
failed  to  obviate  U.S.  deployments.  In  fact,  in  recent 
years  virtually  every  new  U.S.  weapons  system  in 
the  nuclear  field  has  been  attacked  by  the  Soviets 
on  the  grounds  that  the  United  States  was  seeking  a 
“first-strike  capability”  and  that  the  U.S.  program 
would  “spur  another  round  in  the  arms  race.”  In 
Soviet  propaganda  new  American  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  are  portrayed  routinely  as  part  of  a  “U.S. 
effort  to  achieve  mihtary  superiority  over  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.” 

Chart  1  compares  the  arguments  now  cited  by 
Soviet  sources  against  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive  with  those  that  were  used  in  the  propaganda 
campaign  against  NATO’s  INF  deployments. 


Chart  1  “  Continuity  in 
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program  to  be  a 
means  for  “limiting” 
nuclear  war  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  leaving  U.S.  ter¬ 
ritory  a  sanctuary. 

X 

X 

The  U.S.  program 

X 

would  “militarize  space’ 

IJ 

The  U.S.program  is 
technically  infeasible. 

X 

The  U.S.  program  is 
too  costly. 

X 

There  are  some  differences  in  emphasis  between 
the  anti-SDI  and  anti-INF  campaigns.  Notably,  the 
general  charge  that  a  U.S.  program  violates  an  arms 
control  agreement  has  been  given  much  more  play 
in  the  campaign  against  SDI,  which  the  Soviets 
falsely  claim  violates  the  1972  ABM  TVeaty. 

An  exception  to  this  pattern  of  thematic  con¬ 
tinuity  are  arguments  Soviet  propagandists  have 
absorbed  from  Western  discussion  of  SDI— namely, 
that  it  is  not  technically  feasible  because  counter¬ 
measures  are  available  and  that  it  would  be  too 
costly.  T\vo  other  charges  new  to  the  the  anti-SDI 
campaign  obviously  would  have  made  no  sense  in 
the  context  of  the  INF  controversy — the  claim  that 
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SDI  technologies  will  yield  offensive  rather  than  de¬ 
fensive  weaponry  and  the  argument  the  US.  “seeks 
to  militarize  space”  The  notion  that  SDI  tech¬ 
nology  would  be  used  for  offensive  weapons  is  really 
a  variation  on  the  old  theme  that  the  U.S.  is  seeking 
a  “first-strike”  capability;  the  idea,  meanwhile,  that 
the  U.S.  is  seeking  to  “militarize  space”  has  actually 
been  a  standard  Soviet  theme  since  the  late  1950s, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  first  sought  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  its  own  extensive  military  space  pro¬ 
grams. 

For  all  its  repetitiveness,  however,  the  Soviet 
propaganda  campaign  against  SDI  is  conducted 
with  some  sophisticated  approaches. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  have  begun  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  an  arms-control  term,  “stability,” 
which  is  widely  employed  in  the  West  but  which,  in 
the  past,  has  played  no  important  role  in  Soviet 
statements  or  thinking  about  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance.  To  portray  themselves  as  resisting  U.S. 
efforts  to  upset  stability  through  the  SDI  requires  a 
high  degree  of  Soviet  disingenuousness,  given 
ongoing  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
programs. 

‘‘Hero  and  Villain”  Approach 

The  Soviets  would  have  the  world  believe  that 
they  are  playing  a  heroic  role,  seeking  to  achieve 
disarmament  and  to  “end  the  nuclear  arms  race,” 
while  the  United  States  is  the  principal,  dangerous 
obstacle  to  arms  control  and  to  reducing  interna¬ 
tional  tension. 

In  their  statements  about  the  potentially  dire 
consequences  of  U.S.  research,  the  Soviets  some¬ 
times  use  quite  ominous  rhetoric.  On  April  19, 1983, 
Andropov  warned  that  SDI  “is  capable  of  bringing 
the  world  closer  to  the  nuclear  precipice.”  Similarly, 
the  introductory  page  of  the  Soviet  propaganda 
pamphlet.  Star  Wars:  Delusions  and  Dangers,  is¬ 
sued  in  July  1985,  is  laced  with  portentous  terms: 
“danger,”  “threat,”  “annihilated,”  “dangerous,”  and 
“destructiveness.”  The  apparent  hope  is  that  such 
language  will  play  upon  Western  fears  of  war  and  of 
increased  tensions.  As  in  the  early  days  of  NATO, 
the  Soviets  characteristically  seek  to  persuade 
Western  publics  that  their  own  governments'  ac¬ 
tions  in  response  to  Soviet  power  and  conduct  are 
provocative,  and  that  the  Soviets  are  the  aggrieved 
party. 

Tactics 

As  in  their  propaganda  campaign  against 
NATO's  INF  decision,  the  Soviets  have  sent  numer¬ 
ous  spokesmen  to  lobby  for  their  views  at  various 
forums  in  NATO  countries.  By  carefully  staging  a 


few  rare  opportunities  for  “news”  from  Moscow 
(where  access  by  the  Western  media  is  sharply  lim¬ 
ited  and  controlled)  they  have  gotten  front-page 
coverage  in  the  Western  press  highlighting  their 
propaganda  themes.  Also  the  Soviets  have  recently 
paid  for  prominently  displayed  advertisements  in 
Western  newspapers.  Such  advertisements  are 
often  used  to  republish  Pravda  editorials  that  the 
Soviets  wish  to  direct  to  larger  audiences  in  the 
West. 

The  Soviets  have  also  employed  one  of  their 
oldest  front  organizations  in  the  campaign:  the 
World  Peace  Council  (WPC)*  which  actually  has  a 
contingent  of  KGB  officers  assigned  to  it.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  24-28, 1985,  the  WPC’s  “International  Liaison 
Forum  of  Peace  Forces”  sponsored  a  meeting  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  The  meeting,  which  attracted 
more  than  400  delegates,  adopted  resolutions  urg¬ 
ing  a  halt  to  the  development  of  “space  weapons” 
and  the  “militarization  of  space.”  At  a  WPC  Pre¬ 
sidium  session  in  Moscow,  similar  denunciations 
were  voiced.  In  early  1985,  the  WPC  issued  a  pam¬ 
phlet  with  the  provocative  title,  “The  U.S.  Space 
Offensive:  Road  to  Nuclear  Annihilation,”  repeat¬ 
ing  the  party  line  about  SDL  In  March  1985,  the 
WPC  “Presidential  Committee,”  meeting  in 
Moscow,  issued  a  “No  To  ‘Star  Wars’  (Appeal 
Against  Washington’s  Space  Madness)”  which  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  the  language  of  the  Andropov  “inter¬ 
view”  in  Pravda  two  years  earlier. 

Awareness  of  the  diminished  credibility  of  the 
older  and  more  transparent  front  organizations  like 
the  WPC  has  prompted  the  Soviets  to  create  new 
fronts  and  new  satellite  groups  of  old  fronts,  which 
are  now  employed  in  their  campaign  against  SDI. 
One  such  organization  is  the  Generals  for  Peace  and 
Disarmament  (GPD),  a  group  of  eight  retired 
NATO  senior  officers.  This  front,  established  in 
1980  as  part  of  the  Soviet  efforts  against  NATO’s 
planned  INF  deployment,  has  recently  added  SDI 
to  the  list  of  NATO  and  U.S.  programs  it  regularly 
denounces.  Its  members  have  traveled  widely  to 
convey  their  message.  The  GPD  has  been  profes¬ 
sionally  choreographed  in  an  attempt  to  disguise  its 
origins  and  ties  to  Soviet  front  efforts.** 


*The  WPC  was  founded  in  1949  as  the  World  Committee  for 
Partisans  for  Peace  and  adopted  its  present  title  in  1950.  The 
WPC  was  based  in  Paris  until  1951  when  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  expelled  it  for  “fifth  column  activities.’The  WPC  moved 
to  Prague  and  then  to  Vienna  in  1954,  where  it  remained  until 
banned  in  1957  for  “activities  directed  against  the  Austrian 
state.”  However,  it  continued  to  operate  in  Vienna  as  the  “Inter¬ 
national  Institute  for  Peace”  until  it  moved  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  Helsinki  in  1968. 

**See  “Soviet  Active  Measures:  the  World  Peace  Council”,  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Note,  Department  of  State,  April  1985,  pp.  6-7. 
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A  newer  development  is  the  use  of  prominent  So¬ 
viet  scientists  to  argue  against  SDL  Ironically, 
many  of  these  scientists  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  heavily  involved  in  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de¬ 
fense  research,  even  as  they  denounce  parallel  U,S. 
efforts.  On  April  9,  1983,  the  Soviet  news  agency 
TASS  related  in  English  the  full  text  of  the  Soviet 
scientists’  '‘Appeal  to  All  Scientists  of  the  World,” 
which  declared  the  practical  infeasibility  of  SDI. 
This  appeal,  published  in  The  New  York  Times,  de¬ 
nounced  the  SDI  program.  In  fact,  a  number  of  the 
signatories  of  this  letter  have  played  key  roles  in 
Soviet  programs  researching  both  traditional  and 


advanced  ballistic  missile  defense  technologies. 
Among  these  are  Mr.  Y.  E  Velikhov,  the  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kurchatov  Atomic  Energy  Institute, 
and  a  central  figure  in  Soviet  laser  and  particle - 
beam  weapon  efforts;  Mr.  N.G.  Basov  and  Mr.  A.M. 
Prokhorov,  both  of  whom  are  scientific  advisers  to 
laser  weapon  programs;  and  Mr.  Avduyevskiy,  who 
is  responsible  for  a  number  of  research  projects  on 
the  military  uses  of  space,  including  a  space -based 
laser  weapon.  Other  signatories  have  devoted  their 
careers  to  developing  strategic  offensive  weapons 
and  other  military  systems. 


Themes  of  the  Soviet  Propaganda  Campaign 


The  major  themes  used  by  the  Soviets  in  their 
propaganda  against  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive  are  analyzed  in  the  pages  that  follow.  For  the 
reader’s  convenience,  brief  criticisms  and  re¬ 
sponses  to  each  Soviet  theme  are  numbered  and 
printed  in  boldface  t5^e.  Detailed  explanations  of 
the  criticisms  follow.  The  format  is  designed  for 
quickness  and  ease  of  reference — also  to  render  the 
technical  issues  of  the  debate  easier  to  understand. 
Because  the  Soviet  themes  themselves  are  inter¬ 
twined,  the  reader  may  find  in  some  cases  that  the 
detailed  information  supplied  in  response  to  two 
different  Soviet  themes  overlaps. 

SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  is  part  of  an  effort  to  acquire  a  "  first- 
strike”  capability. 

The  US  President  recently  announced  the  start 
of  the  development  of  a  large-scale,  highly  effec¬ 
tive  ABM  (anti-ballistic  missile)  defense.  But 
these  measures  will  in  reality  be  not  defensive 
but  offensive,  aimed  at  securing  for  the  United 
States  a  first  nuclear  strike  potential. 

—Defense  Minister  Dmitriy  Ustinov,  speech  in 
East  Germany,  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  Apr.  7,  1983 

What  can  these  weapons  do?  Of  course,  they  can 
be  an  element  of  a  first  strike;  and  as  such,  this 
type  of  weapon  can  present  a  very  real  threat 
which  bolsters  the  capability  to  carry  out  a  first 
strike. 

—Academician  Yevgeniy  Velikhov,  Vice  Presi¬ 


dent  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Moscow  Television  Service,  25  May  1985. 

Several  points  need  to  be  made  about  this  theme: 

1.  Strategic  defense  systems  would  work  to 
enhance  stability  and  deterrence  by  making  a 
“first  strike”  more  difficult  to  achieve.  SDI  is 
not  designed  to  replace  deterrence  but  rather  to  im¬ 
prove  and  strengthen  it.  Deterrence  requires  that  a 
potential  adversary  be  convinced  that  the  prob¬ 
lems,  risks,  and  costs  of  aggression  outweigh  the 
gains  he  might  hope  to  achieve.  A  popular  view  of 
deterrence  is  that  it  must  take  the  form  of  a  threat  of 
devastating  nuclear  retaliation.  But  deterrence  can 
also  take  the  form  of  directly  denying  the  military 
objectives  of  an  attacker.  An  effective  strategic  de¬ 
fensive  system  need  not  be  perfect  to  complicate 
greatly  an  aggressor’s  first-strike  planning  and 
counteract  the  temptation  to  launch  an  attack. 

2.  U.S.  strategic  forces  are  not  configured  for 
or  capable  of  a  “first  strike,”  and  the  United 
States  has  consistently  rejected  such  a  strat¬ 
egy.  Consistent  with  its  longstanding  policy,  the 
United  States  has  structured  a  retaliatory  force  un¬ 
suited  for  a  first-strike  strategy.  Notably,  the  U.S. 
has  large  numbers  of  bombers  and  SLBMS  which 
are  either  not  fast  enough  or  not  accurate  enough  to 
destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos.  Such  a  force 
would  make  no  sense  as  part  of  an  aggressive  first- 
strike  strategy.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  prompt  counterforce  war¬ 
heads  as  there  are  strategic  military  targets  in  the 
US. 
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This  huge  asymmetry  in  counterforce  capability 
is  the  overriding  cause  of  a  dangerous  instability  in 
the  current  strategic  situation,  which  the  President 
has  sought  to  mitigate  through  the  strategic  mod¬ 
ernization  program  and  the  current  Nuclear  and 
Space  Talks  in  Geneva,  and  over  the  long  term 
through  investigation  of  defensive  technologies  for 
a  better  basis  for  deterrence.  Deployment  of  the 
hard-target-capable  MX  and  IVident  II SLBM  will 
reduce  the  Soviet  lead  in  prompt  counterforce  ca¬ 
pability,  but  will  not  match  the  Soviets  in  this  area. 
Indeed,  the  US.  does  not  seek  to  match  the  enor¬ 
mous  prompt  counterforce  potential  of  the  USSR, 
but  seeks  rather  to  offset  the  Soviet  advantage,  and 
blunt  its  impact  by  improving  the  survivability  and 
reliability  of  our  forces  (including  command,  con¬ 
trol,  and  communication). 

3.  It  is  Soviet  —  and  not  U.S.  —  doctrine  and 
deployments  which  have  evolved  with  the  aim 
of  developing  a  "first-strike”  strategy.  The  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  “first-strike”  attack  presupposes  pos¬ 
session  of  nuclear  weapons  sufficiently  numerous, 
powerful,  accurate,  and  swift  to  destroy  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  opponent’s  force  in  a  first  strike  and  still 
retain  a  large  reserve  force.  These  are  exactly  the 
traits  of  the  weapons  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
chosen  to  emphasize  in  its  strategic  nuclear  force.* 

Heavy,  accurate  Inter- Continental  Ballistic  Mis¬ 
siles  (ICBMs)  are  ideally  suited  for  prompt  coun¬ 
terforce  missions.  The  Soviets  have  308  SS-18 
“heavy”  ICBMs  and  the  US  none.  These  are  the 
most  powerful,  rapid  and  threatening  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  best  suited  for  carrying  out  a  first 
strike. 

The  Soviet  SS-18  force  alone  is  capable  of  de¬ 
stroying  almost  the  entire  land-based  portion  of  the 
U.S.  retaliatory  force,  leaving  approximately  2,000 
SS-19  warheads  to  attack  remaining  land-based 
military  targets.  In  addition,  Soviet  Submarine- 
Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBMs)  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  large  residual  strategic  force  after  the 
initial  attack.  The  308  SS-18  ICBMs  deployed  by 
the  USSR,  each  credited  with  10  warheads,  have 
more  destructive  potential  than  the  entire  com¬ 
bined  force  of  all  U.S.  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 

Moreover,  Soviet  military  doctrine,  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  initial  success  of  the  Nazi 
blitzkrieg  inflicted  against  the  USSR  in  World  War 
II,  places  a  premium  on  achieving  surprise,  seizing 


*See  “Soviet  Strategic  Force  Developments,”  Testimony  Before 
a  Joint  Session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  June  26, 1985,  by  Robert  M.  Gates  and  Lawrence  K. 
Gershwin,  CIA. 


the  initiative,  and  concentrating  its  use  of  offen¬ 
sive  firepower  (“shock”). 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  asserts  that  only  one  side 
—  the  U.S.  —  would  develop  strategic  de¬ 
fenses.  That  assumption  is  belied  by  the  long¬ 
standing  Soviet  strategic  defense  programs  (de¬ 
tailed  in  a  State/Defense  publication  of  Oct.  1985). 
President  Reagan,  in  his  October  24, 1985  speech 
before  the  UN  General  Assembly,  made  clear  that 
the  U.S.  envisions  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
for  both  sides: 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  Soviet  leaders, 
whose  country  has  suffered  so  much  from  war, 
leave  their  people  defenseless  against  foreign 
attack.  Why  then  do  they  insist  that  we  re¬ 
main  undefended?  Who  is  threatened  if  West¬ 
ern  research,  and  Soviet  research  that  is  itself 
well-advanced,  should  develop  a  nonnuclear 
system  which  would  threaten  not  human 
beings  but  only  ballistic  missiles?  Surely  the 
world  will  sleep  more  secure  . . .  when  the 
sword  of  Damocles  that  has  hung  over  our 
planet  for  too  many  decades  is  lifted  by  west¬ 
ern  and  Russian  scientists  working  to  shield 
their  cities  and  citizens. . . .  [emphasis  added] 

The  US  has  stressed  publicly,  as  well  as  to  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  in  Geneva,  that  should  new  defensive  tech¬ 
nologies  prove  feasible,  we  seek  a  jointly  managed 
transition  to  greater  reliance  on  defensive  systems. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  pursuing  a  dialogue  on  the 
offense-defense  relationship  as  a  possible  basis  for 
such  a  transition. 

5.  A  host  of  U.S.  systems  —  even  the  Space 
Shuttle  —  have  been  attacked  over  the  years 
by  Soviet  propagandists  as  contributing  to  an 
alleged  “first-strike”capability.  The  fact  is  that 
Soviet  commentators  can  be  counted  on  to  call  al¬ 
most  any  new  U.S.  nuclear  weapon  program  a 
“first-strike”  system.  The  term  has  been  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  U.S.  longer-range  INF  mis¬ 
siles  for  NATO  (both  the  Pershing  II  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  and  ground-launched  cruise  missile),  the  MX 
missile,  the  “stealth”  bomber,  and  the  B-1  bomber, 
as  well  as  to  the  Space  Shuttle. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  research  would  lead  to  development  of 
“space  strike  arms”  designed  to  hit  earth  tar¬ 
gets  from  space. 

They  [“space  strike  arms”]  may  be  used  not 
only  to  knock  out  ballistic  missiles  after  the  latter 
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are  launched,  but  also  to  deliver  a  strike  from 
outer  space  at  earth,  air,  and  sea  targets.  Such 
targets  may  be  missiles  at  launch  sites,  com¬ 
mand,  control  and  communication  centers,  vari¬ 
ous  enterprises,  power  stations,  aircraft  in  air¬ 
fields,  and  many  other  stationary  as  well  as  mov¬ 
ing  targets. 

—  Soviet  pamphlet,  Star  Wars:  Delusions  and 
Dangers,  (Military  Publishing  House,  Moscow, 
1985),  p.27. 

The  above  is  a  variation  on  the  theme  that  SDI  is 
aimed  at  achieving  a  ‘‘first-strike”  capability. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made  here: 

1.  The  defensive  nature  of  the  SDI  program  is 
demonstrated  most  clearly  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  technologies  under  investigation 
are  not  capable  of  penetrating  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  and  cannot  be  used  to  strike  ter¬ 
restrial  targets.  And  while  some  technologies 
could  in  theory  penetrate  the  atmosphere,  they 
would  not  be  militarily  effective  in  such  a  role. 

The  approaches  being  examined  in  SDI  hold 
much  promise  that  the  technical  requirements  nec  - 
essary  for  an  effective  defense  against  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  is  possible.  The  same  is  not  true  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  necessary  for  the  effective  of¬ 
fensive  uses  of  those  same  approaches.  It  would  be 
far  easier  to  counter  such  weapons  than  it  would  be 
to  use  them  to  attack  quickly  and  effectively  a  large 
number  of  hardened  and  protected  military  assets 
on  the  ground. 

2.  Tb  demonstrate  the  defensive  nature  of  the 
technologies  being  explored  in  SDI,  the 
United  States  has  proposed  an  "open  labora¬ 
tories”  initiative.  Under  this  initiative  inspection 
teams  from  the  US.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  visit 
facilities  in  both  countries  where  strategic  defense 
research  is  being  undertaken  to  determine  first¬ 
hand  the  defensive  nature  of  the  research. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  represents  a  U.S.  attempt  to  achieve  stra¬ 
tegic  superiority  and  upset  the  existing  mili¬ 
tary  balance. 

In  fact,  Washington’s  new  strategy  is  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  disrupt  the  strategic  military  parity  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  . . . 
—Colonel  M.  Ponomarev,  article  in  Krasnaya 
Zvezda,  10  April  1983. 

The  Pentagon  is  now  rushing  into  space.  What 
for?  Once  again  to  attempt  to  achieve  military 


superiority  over  the  USSR,  through  space  this 

time. 

—  Defense  Minister  S.  L.  Sokolov,  Interview  in 
Krasnaya  Zvezda,  8  May  1985. 

1.  According  to  Soviet  propaganda,  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  programs  always  “upset”  the  balance, 
while  Soviet  military  programs  always 
“maintain”  the  balance.  For  example,  in  recent 
years,  the  Soviets  have  claimed  that  both  the  MX 
and  NATO’s  INF  missile  deployments  would  upset 
the  balance  as  part  of  a  U.S.  effort  to  acquire  mili¬ 
tary  superiority  over  the  USSR.  This  charge  was 
leveled  despite  the  existence  at  the  time  of  Soviet 
monopolies  in  both  types  of  weaponry.  By  the  end  of 
the  1970s,  the  Soviet  Union  possessed  over  600 
ICBMs  of  comparable  or  greater  power  than  the 
MX.  The  pattern  with  regard  to  INF  missiles  was 
equally  clear.  In  1982,  for  example,  when  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  such  missiles’  warheads  had  grown  to 
1,200  to  zero.  Defense  Minister  Ustinov  declared 
that  there  was  “approximate  parity.” 

Soviet  propaganda  seeks  to  have  it  both  ways. 
The  Soviets  claim  that  the  strategic  balance  is  re¬ 
silient  to  massive  Soviet  build-ups  (such  as  the  over 
800  Soviet  fourth-generation  ICBMs  deployed 
after  SALT  I),  yet  extremely  sensitive  to  any  new 
U.S.  programs  (such  as  plans  to  deploy  100  MX 
ICBMs  or  to  pursue  an  SDI  research  program). 

2.  The  actual  trend  in  the  strategic  balance 
over  the  past  14  years  has  been  in  the  opposite 
direction— toward  Soviet  superiority.  The  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  strategic  balance  since  the  signing 
of  SALT  I  in  1972  was  one  of  the  major  factors  be¬ 
hind  President  Reagan’s  decision  to  pursue  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  SALT  I  and  the  ABM 
TVeaty  did  not,  as  was  hoped  in  the  West,  slow  the 
momentum  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  programs. 
The  number  of  Soviet  strategic  warheads  and 
bombs  has  quadrupled  since  SALT  I  was  signed. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  hard  tar¬ 
gets  has  increased  more  than  tenfold. 

In  1981  the  U.S.  embarked  on  a  strategic  modern¬ 
ization  program  to  reverse  a  long  period  of  relative 
decline.  This  modernization  program  was  designed 
to  preserve  deterrence  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  the  incentives  necessary  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  the  U.S.  in  negotiating  significant  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  sides. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  is  actively  pursuing  its 
own  strategic  defense  research.  SDI  in  part 
merely  responds  to  a  pre-existing  Soviet 

effort.  Soviet  propagandists  would  have  the  world 
believe  the  U.S.  program  would  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  defenseless.  The  Soviets’  persistent  denial 
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that  they  are  engaged  in  advanced  defense  tech¬ 
nologies  research  is  calculated  to  advance  the  myth 
that  the  US.  seeks  superiority  and  is  undermining 
the  “balance”  through  SDL 

4.  Because  of  Soviet  efforts  to  consolidate 
“prompt  counterforce”  capability,  the  recent 
trend  in  the  strategic  balance  has  been  toward 
greater  instability.  SDI  is  necessary  to  offset  this 
trend.  The  question  arises:  what  would  be  the  eflFect 
on  the  strategic  balance  (especially  five  or  ten  years 
from  now)  if  the  US.  did  not  pursue  the  SDI  re¬ 
search  program  and  the  Soviet  Union  continued  its 
long-established  pursuit  of  both  conventional  bal¬ 
listic  missile  defense  and  advanced  technologies  for 
strategic  defense?  Given  the  current  Soviet  strate¬ 
gic  defense  effort,  which  goes  well  beyond  research 
in  some  cases,  SDI  is  necessary,  at  a  minimum, 
as  a  hedge.  But  beyond  that,  SDI  holds  out  the 
promise  of  a  more  stable,  defense -reliant  strategic 
balance. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  will  generate  a  new  round  in  the  arms 
race. 

[The  deployment  of  a  US.  strategic  defense] 
would  actually  open  the  floodgates  of  a  runaway 
arms  race  of  all  types  of  strategic  arms,  both  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive. 

—General  Secretary  Yuri  Andropov,  answer  to 
correspondent’s  questions  in  Prauda,  27  March 
1983 

The  development  and  introduction  of  defense 
against  nuclear  missile  weapons . . .  whips  up  the 
arms  race  even  more  .... 

—  Georgiy  A.  Arbatov,  Director  of  USA  and  Can¬ 
ada  Institute  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  12  December  1984 

. . .  the  truth  is  that  the  space -based  antimissile 
system  which  is  being  created  by  the  United 
States  programs  an  arms  race  in  all  salients  and 
leads  to  the  undermining  of  international  se¬ 
curity. 

—  Soviet  Defense  Minister  S.  L.  Sokolov  5  May 
1985 

These  claims  are  based  not  only  on  a  wholly  mis¬ 
leading  picture  of  Soviet  conduct  over  the  past  two 
decades  but  on  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of 
the  criteria  which  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
apply  in  evaluating  the  results  of  SDI  research. 

1.  Efforts  to  reverse  the  Soviet  buildup  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  While  we  have  shown 
restraint,  the  Soviets  raced  ahead.  At  the  sign¬ 


ing  of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972,  many  in  the  West 
hoped  that  the  treaty  would  break  what  was 
thought  to  be  an  “action-reaction”  arms  race  cycle 
and  prevent  a  new  cycle  of  reactive  responses  re¬ 
sulting  from  defensive  deployments.  The  US.  elim¬ 
inated  its  ballistic  missile  defense  capability  and 
drastically  reduced  air  defenses  after  signing  the 
ABM  TYeaty,  while  the  pace  of  Soviet  ABM  re¬ 
search  and  development  increased. 

As  US.  spending  on  strategic  offensive  forces  de¬ 
clined  in  the  years  immediately  following  SALT  I  in 
1972,  the  Soviets  deployed  at  a  high  rate  a  whole 
series  of  new  strategic  offensive  systems.  In  1979, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  summarized 
the  phenomenon  this  way:  “When  we  build,  they 
build;  when  we  stop  building,  they  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinue  to  build.” 

2.  Over  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  major 
initiator  of  new  weapons  programs  has  been 
the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet  spokesmen  seek  to  give 
the  impression  that  major  strategic  weapons  devel¬ 
opments  are  exclusively  of  US.  origin  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  merely  reacts  to  U.S.  actions.  This  no¬ 
tion  does  not  square  with  recent  history,  as  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  strategic  balance  after  SALT  I  shows. 
The  data  plainly  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
rim  a  one-sided  race. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  initiated  development  of 
the  MX  missile  after  SALT  I.  Initial  deployment  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  late  1986.  The  Soviets  charac¬ 
terize  the  MX  as  a  spur  to  the  “arms  race”.  In  fact, 
since  the  U.S.  deployed  its  most  modern  type  of 
ICBM,  the  Minuteman  III,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deployed  at  least  four  new  types  of  ICBMs  (the 
SS-17,  SS-18,  SS-19,  and  SS-25),  including  360 
SS-19s  roughly  comparable  in  size  to  the  MX,  each 
with  six  warheads,  and  308  of  the  much  larger 
SS-18,  each  credited  with  ten  warheads.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  have  already  begun  deployment  of  one 
new  type  of  ICBM,  the  SS-25,  and  will  soon  begin 
deployment  of  another  new  type,  the  SS-X-24. 
(Only  one  “new  type”  is  permitted  under  SALT,  and 
therefore  the  SS-25  violates  the  SALT  II  Treaty  of 
1979.)  This  means  five  new  Soviet  ICBMs  com¬ 
pared  to  one  —  the  MX  —  for  the  U.S.  And  yet  the 
Soviets  repeatedly  assert  that  the  MX  (the  devel¬ 
opment  of  which  was  stretched  out  in  the  1970s  and 
the  deployment  force  goal  for  which  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  200  to  100  missiles)  will  “prompt  an¬ 
other  round  in  the  arms  race.”* 


*An  instructive  example  of  the  Soviets’  use  of  standardized 
propaganda  charges  regardless  of  the  actual  circumstances 
was  the  Soviet  accusation  in  mid-1977  that  President  Carter’s 
cancellation  of  the  planned  production  of  241 B-1  bombers  was 
an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  and  would  complicate  arms  con- 
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3.  Because  of  the  cost-effectiveness  criterion, 
strategic  defenses  once  deployed,  would  tend 
to  inhibit  further  expansions  of  offensive 
weapons.  Within  the  SDI  research  program,  the 
U.S.  will  judge  defenses  to  be  desirable  only  if  they 
are  militarily  effective,  survivable,  and  cost-ef- 
fective  at  the  margin.  The  cost-effectiveness  crite¬ 
rion  will  ensure  that  any  deployed  defensive  system 
would  create  powerful  disincentives  against  re¬ 
sponding  with  additional  offensive  arms.  A  key 
issue  in  evaluating  options  generated  by  SDI  re¬ 
search  concerns  the  degree  to  which  certain  types  of 
defensive  systems,  by  their  nature,  encourage  an 
adversary  to  try  simply  to  overwhelm  them  with  ad¬ 
ditional  offensive  capability  while  other  systems 
can  discourage  such  a  counter  effort.  The  U.S.  seeks 
defensive  options  which  would  provide  clear  disin¬ 
centives  to  attempts  to  countet  them  with  addi¬ 
tional  offensive  arms.  This  criterion  is  couched  in 
terms  of  cost  effectiveness;  however,  it  is  much  more 
than  an  economic  concept. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  is  part  of  US  efforts  to  “militarize  space.” 

. . .  the  idea  of  developing  ABM  systems  conceals 
an  intention  to  shift  the  arms  race  to  outer  space 
and  threaten  mankind  from  there. 

—A.  Tolkunov,  “Space  Fraud,”  Pravda,  May  10, 

1983 

The  program  for  creating  a  large-scale,  eche¬ 
loned  ABM  system  using  space -based  elements, 
...  is  also  aimed  at  transferring  the  arms  race 
into  space ....  the  plans  that  the  United  States  is 
implementing  for  the  militarization  of  space  via 
the  creation  of  various  kinds  of  antisatellite 
weapons. 

-“A.  Sitnikov,  “For  A  Clear  Sky,”  Pravda,  July  5, 

1984 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  took  the  initiative  in  “mil¬ 
itarizing”  space  in  the  1950s  by  deploying  the 
first  ICBMs  which  would  travel  through  space 
when  launched.  In  the  1960s,  the  Soviet  Union 
conducted  unannounced  orbital  tests  of,  and  sub- 


trol  negotiations  because,  the  Soviets  argued,  the  US  was  pur¬ 
suing  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  (Those  missiles  were  for 
penetrating  air  defenses  the  Soviets  refused  to  include  in  arms 
control  agreements.)  Thus  even  a  major  unilateral  cutback  by 
the  US  was  portrayed  by  the  Soviets  as  a  spur  to  the  arms  race 
and  an  obstacle  to  reaching  an  arms  control  agreement.  (See 
TASS  commentary  in  English,  July  1, 1977  and  Pravda  weekly 
revew,  “International  Week,”  July  3, 1977.) 


sequently  developed,  a  fractional  orbital  bombard¬ 
ment  system  designed  to  launch  weapons  from 
space. 

In  the  late  1960s,  the  Soviets  developed  and 
tested  an  anti-satellite  weapon.  Since  then,  the  So¬ 
viets  have  tested  this  ASAT  in  space  a  considerable 
number  of  times.  Faced  with  a  demonstrated  Soviet 
capability  to  threaten  the  survivability  of  some  vital 
U.S.  satellites,  the  U.S.  in  1977  began  a  research  and 
development  program  aimed  at  acquiring  an  ASAT 
capability.  To  date,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
only  nation  with  an  operational  ASAT  weapon  de¬ 
ployed. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Soviets  began  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  U.S.  was  “militarizing  space,”  a  1982 
study  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
noted: 

In  defense  of  its  developing  ASAT  system  the 
Soviets  took  the  offensive,  accusing  the 
United  States  of  militarizing  space,  an  old 
propaganda  canard  dating  back  early  in  the 
Space  Age  and  in  an  air  of  offended  innocence 
portraying  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  victim  not 
the  perpetrator. . . .  Thus,  the  United  States 
was  portrayed  as  the  violator  of  peace  in  outer 
space,  the  Soviets  as  the  enforcer  of  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  Space  Shuttle  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  of  the  Soviet  propaganda  charge  that  the 
U.S.  was  seeking  to  militarize  space.  In  April  1982 
the  Soviet  news  agency  TASS  charged  that  military 
missions  of  the  shuttle  posed  “a  special  danger  to 
mankind”  and  suggested  that  the  Shuttle  would  be 
used  “as  a  space  bomber  with  nuclear  weapons  on 
board.”  In  July  1981,  the  Soviets  claimed  “the  shut¬ 
tle  provides  a  basis  for  a  new  ASAT  system.” 

2.  In  contrast  to  the  heavily  civilian-oriented 
U.S.  program,  the  Soviet  space  program  has 
long  been  predominantly  military  in  nature. 

In  1984  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  about  100 
space  launches,  some  80  of  which  were  purely  mili¬ 
tary  in  nature.  In  the  same  year,  by  comparison,  the 
U.S.  conducted  a  total  of  just  eleven  space  missions. 
All  Soviet  space  launches  are  conducted  by  their 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces— the  same  military  branch 
charged  with  maintaining  and  commanding  the  So¬ 
viet  land-based  nuclear  arsenal.  There  is  no  Soviet 
equivalent  to  NASA,  America’s  civilian  space 
agency.  The  majority  of  Soviet  military  satellites 
have  been  launched  from  Plesetsk  Missile  and 
Space  Test  Center,  the  same  site  at  which  nuclear 
missiles  are  tested.  (The  Soviets  did  not  even  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  existence  of  Plesetsk  as  a  launch  site 
until  1983,  by  which  time  they  had  —  since  1966  — 
launched  over  800  spacecraft  from  that  site.) 
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SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  violates  or  undermines  the  ABM  Treaty 
of  1972. 

...  in  concluding  the  treaty  on  the  limitation  of 
ABM  systems  in  1972  the  USSR  and  the  United 
States  reached  accord  on  banning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  systems  for  the  antimissile  defense  of  the 
territory  of  each  of  the  two  countries  and  also  the 
creation  of  the  bases  for  such  defense  ...  It  is 
precisely  this  fundamental  provision  of  the  ABM 
treaty  that  US  Administration  figures  are  cur¬ 
rently  undermining. 

—Editorial,  Pravda,  23  March  1984 

The  United  States’  so-called  ‘research’  in  the 
field  of  the  development  of  ABM  defense  with 
space -based  elements  is  leading  to  the  creation  of 
a  situation  in  which  the  entire  system  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  . . .  might  be  jeopardized - 

—Editorial,  Izvestiya,  25  January,  1985 

The  United  States  has  been  malevolently  under¬ 
mining  the  TVeaty  on  the  Limitation  of  ABM  Sys¬ 
tems  for  a  long  time  now. 

—  Marshall  S.  Akhromeyev,  Chief  of  the  USSR 
Armed  Forces  General  Staff  and  First  Deputy 
Defense  Minister,  article  in  Pravda,  4  June 
1985 

It  has  been  a  common  technique  of  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  over  the  years  to  accuse  adversary  powers 
falsely  of  precisely  the  misdeeds  and  violations  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  happens  itself  to  be  en¬ 
gaged.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  groundless  allega¬ 
tions  that  SDI  violates  the  ABM  Treaty. 

1.  SDI  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Indeed,  the  US.  program  is  proceeding  un¬ 
der  guidelines  more  restrictive  than  the  treaty 
provisions  themselves.  The  ABM  Teaty  contains 
constraints  governing  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  ABM  systems  and  components. 
Research  is  not  constrained  in  any  way.  lb  under¬ 
stand  why  this  is,  it  is  useful  to  review  briefly  the 
history  of  the  treaty’s  negotiation. 

The  lack  of  constraints  on  research  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  resulted  from  two  factors.  First,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  recognized  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  effective  or  verifi¬ 
able  limits  or  bans  on  research.  (In  fact,  the  Soviet 
side  insisted  during  negotiations  that  research 
could  not  be  limited.) 

Additionally,  it  was  clear  in  negotiations  that  nei¬ 
ther  side  considered  it  desirable  to  limit  research. 
The  treaty  was  also  designed  by  both  sides  to  per¬ 
mit  adaptation  to  future  circumstances.  This  was 
particularly  important  given  that  the  treaty  was  to 


be  of  unlimited  duration.  Specific  provisions  were 
incorporated  into  the  treaty  to  allow  for  its  modi¬ 
fication. 

The  language  of  the  ABM  Teaty  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  possibility  of  new  technologies  was 
foreseen.  That  future  types  of  permitted  ABM  sys¬ 
tems  and  components  were  contemplated  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  language  of  Article  II,  which  defines 
ABM  systems  as  “currently  consisting  of”  ABM  in¬ 
terceptor  missiles,  launchers,  and  radars.  Further¬ 
more,  the  language  of  “Agreed  Statement  D”  in  the 
treaty  acknowledges  the  possibility  that  new  ABM 
systems  based  “on  other  physical  principles”  might 
be  created  in  the  future  and  provides  for  consulta¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  possible  amendment  of  the 
treaty  contraints  on  such  systems  prior  to  their  de¬ 
ployment. 

The  SDI  program  is  being  conducted  in  a  manner 
fully  consistent  with  all  US.  treaty  obligations.  The 
President  has  directed  that  the  program  be  formu¬ 
lated  in  a  fully  compliant  manner.  A  US.  review  last 
year  led  to  the  judgment  by  the  President  that  a 
reading  of  the  ABM  Teaty  that  would  allow  the 
development  and  testing  of  systems  based  on  other 
physical  principles,  regardless  of  basing  mode,  is 
fully  justified. 

The  SDI  program  was  originally  structured  in  a 
manner  that  was  designed  to  permit  it  to  achieve 
critical  research  objectives  while  remaining  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  more  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Teaty  which  the  US.  was  observing.  This 
being  the  case,  in  October  1985,  while  reserving  the 
right  to  conduct  the  SDI  program  under  the  legiti¬ 
mate  broader  interpretation  at  some  future  time, 
the  President  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  restructure 
the  SDI  program  towards  the  limits  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  which  the  US.  could  observe.  Consistent 
with  that  determination,  the  Administration  ap¬ 
plies  the  more  restrictive  treaty  interpretation  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  although  we  are  not  legally  re¬ 
quired  to  do  so,  in  evaluating  the  experiments  in  the 
SDI  program. 

The  Soviets  are  of  course  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  interestingly  enough,  before  SDI  came  on  the 
scene,  they  openly  acknowledged  it.  In  a  major 
statement  before  the  Soviet  Presidium  in  1972, 
shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  then  Soviet  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Grechko  stated  that  the  ABM 
TVeaty  “places  no  limitations  whatsoever  on  the 
conducting  of  research  and  experimental  work  di¬ 
rected  toward  solving  the  problem  of  defending  the 
country  from  nuclear  missile  strike.” 

2.  Ironically,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and  not  the 
United  States,  which  is  clearly  acting  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  well  as  other  major 
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arms  agreements.  A  number  of  Soviet  ABM-re- 
lated  activities  since  1972  have  been  inconsistent 
with  or  in  outright  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Most  notably,  the  construction  of  a  large  phased- 
array  ballistic  missile  tracking  radar  near  Krasno¬ 
yarsk  in  central  Siberia  violates  the  ABM  Treaty’s 
provisions  concerning  siting,  orientation  and  ca¬ 
pability  of  such  radars.  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  vio¬ 
lation  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  ABM  T-eaty.  During 
the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations  large  phased-array 
radars  like  that  under  construction  at  Krasnoyarsk 
were  recognized  as  the  critical,  long  lead-time  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  nation-wide  ABM  defense,  which  the 
Teaty  was  designed  to  prohibit.  (For  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  these  and  other  Soviet  viola¬ 
tions  of  existing  arms  agreements,  see  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency’s  pamphlet  So¬ 
viet  Noncompliance,  March,  1986) 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  undermines  the  basis  for  arms  control 
efforts,  including  reductions  in  strategic  of¬ 
fensive  systems. 

I  think  it  will  absolutely  derail  the  whole  process 
of  arms  control.  It  will  become  simply  impossi¬ 
ble. 

—Dr.  Georgi  Arbatov,  Member  of  Supreme  So¬ 
viet,  and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  interview  on  Radio 
Moscow,  April  13, 1983. 

Announcing  its  programs  of  the  space  weapons 
build-up,  Washington  is  actually  undermining 
the  whole  process  of  the  limitation  and  reduction 
of  armaments. . . . 

—  Vladimir  Bogachev,  TASS  political  commen¬ 
tator,  April  28, 1984. 

The  United  States . .  .continues  to  push  its ‘Star 
Wars’  program ...  If  the  United  States  continues 
in  the  same  dangerous  direction  there  is  no  hope 
for  real  progress  in  arms  control. 

—  Radio  Moscow,  world  service  in  English,  com¬ 
mentary  by  Aleksandr  Druzhinin,  January  6, 
1986. 

1,  As  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  Soviet 
propaganda  themes,  the  reverse  is  the  truth. 

The  historical  record  demonstrates  that  the  Soviets 
have  agreed  to  real  arms  control  only  when  it  was 
clear  the  West  had  the  political  will  to  preserve  the 
military  balance,  usually  by  initiating  new  pro¬ 
grams.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  SALT  I,  only 
after  the  Johnson  administration  in  early  1968  re¬ 


quested  Congressional  approval  of  funding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  deployment  for  the  ABM  system  did 
the  Soviets  agree  to  US.  proposals  to  begin  arms 
control  negotiations  on  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
(The  first  session  of  SALT  I  began  in  Helsinki  in 
November  1969,  having  been  postponed  after  the 
Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia  in  August,  1968.) 

In  other  words,  contrary  to  the  point  usually 
made  by  Soviet  propagandists,  the  prospects  for 
arms  control  were  actually  enhanced  by  the  U.S. 
having  in  1969-1972  a  vigorous  ABM  program.  The 
Soviet  decision  to  return  in  early  1985  to  arms  con¬ 
trol  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  —  unilaterally  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  Soviets  in  late  1983 — apparently  was 
largely  in  response  to  announcement  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  our  determination 
to  implement  programs  to  restore  a  balance  in  stra¬ 
tegic  and  intermediate  range  forces. 

2.  The  threat  that  arms  talks  would  prove  im¬ 
possible  if  the  U.S.  were  to  continue  with  pro¬ 
grams  under  contemplation  has  proved  empty 
in  the  past.  In  the  case  of  INF  negotiations,  prior 
to  NATO’s  December  1979  INF  decision,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  unwilling  to  consider  arms  limits  relat¬ 
ing  specifically  to  their  SS  -20  missiles  and  said  they 
would  not  negotiate  on  longer  range  INF  missiles.  It 
was  only  after  that  decision,  and  after  the  Soviets 
became  convinced  that  NATO  was  fully  committed 
to  implementing  it,  that  the  Soviets  finally  agreed 
in  mid-1980  to  negotiations  without  the  unaccepta¬ 
ble  precondition  that  NATO  first  abandon  its 
planned  deployment.  Yet  before  NATO  made  its  de  - 
cision,  the  Soviets  argued  that  the  NATO  decision 
would  make  talks  impossible  —  and  later,  after  that 
threat  failed  to  be  borne  out,  that  actual  deploy¬ 
ment  would  make  talks  impossible.  These  threats 
came  in  such  statements  as  those  by  then  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko,  and  President  Brezhnev. 

Question:  Do  you  consider  that  talks  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  event  that  a  decision  on  supplement¬ 
ing  arms  is  adopted  at  the  forthcoming  NATO 
session?  Answer:  The  present  position  of  the 
NATO  countries,  including  the  FRG,  as  it  now 
appears,  destroys  the  basis  for  talks.  We  have  also 
told  the  government  of  the  FRG  about  this. 
—Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  press  conference, 
Bonn,  November  23, 1979. 

The  present  position  of  NATO  countries  makes 
talks  on  this  problem  impossible.  We  formally 
told  the  U.S.  government  about  all  this  a  number 
of  days  ago. 

—  President  Brezhnev,  interview  in  Pravda,  Jan¬ 
uary  13, 1980. 
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As  NATO  neared  initial  longer-range  INF  missile 
deployment  in  late  1983,  the  Soviets  used  argu¬ 
ments  such  as  this  as  a  pretext  for  walking  out  of 
INF  talks  in  Geneva  in  November  1983,  insisting  — 
as  they  did  throughout  1984  —  that  the  new  U.S. 
missiles  must  be  withdrawn  as  a  precondition  for 
renewing  arms  control  talks.  This  precondition— as 
part  of  the  general  propaganda  theme  that  US  pro¬ 
grams  destroy  the  basis  for  arms  control  talks —was 
dropped  in  January  1985,  when  the  Soviets  agreed 
in  Geneva  to  renew  arms  control  negotiations  that 
include  INF  systems. 

3.  Real  reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  should  be  easier  to  achieve  in  the  presence 
of  strategic  defense  systems  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  Soviets  claim  that  U.S.  abandon¬ 
ment  of  SDI  will  open  the  door  to  deep  reductions. 
But  the  U.S.  has  been  seeking  such  reductions  in 
the  offensive  arsenals  of  both  sides  since  1972,  and 
particularly  during  the  last  four  years,  with  no 
effect.  Far  from  standing  in  the  way  of  offensive  re¬ 
ductions,  SDI  is  very  likely  to  provide  a  positive  in¬ 
centive  for  both  sides  to  reduce  their  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  arsenals,  for  three  reasons. 

First,  if  SDI  technologies  can  produce  a  defense 
that  is  cost-effective  at  the  margin,  which  is  more 
than  a  purely  economic  consideration,  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  incentive  not  to  ‘"react”  to  defensive  deploy¬ 
ments  with  more  offensive  deployments.  The  SDI 
research  program  is  in  part  designed  to  determine  if 
such  cost  eflfectiveness  can  be  achieved.  The  United 
States  will  not  develop  or  deploy  defenses  against 
ballistic  missiles  unless  they  meet  this  criterion. 

Second,  by  having  the  capability  to  disrupt  the 
execution  of  a  nuclear  attack,  defenses  against  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  would  confront  the  potential  attacker 
with  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  potential  success  of 
the  attack.  Continued  investment  in  nuclear  bal¬ 
listic  missiles  would  become  considerably  less  at¬ 
tractive  from  a  military  perspective  because  an  at¬ 
tacker  would  not  be  able  to  count  on  achieving  spe¬ 
cific  military  objectives  by  using  offensive  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles. 

Finally,  SDI  could  mitigate  the  inherent  risks  of 
reducing  nuclear  arsenals  to  low  levels.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  very  deep  reductions,  while  attrac¬ 
tive,  would  entail  the  risk  that  one  side  or  the  other 
might  deploy  a  clandestine  nuclear  force  that  would 
give  it  tremendous  advantages  if  used  or  even  sim¬ 
ply  revealed  during  a  crisis.  This  risk  is  much 
greater  for  the  United  States  than  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  a  record  of 
violating  many  of  the  arms  control  agreements 
which  they  have  signed.  Effective  defenses  provide 


a  hedge  against  a  clandestinely  deployed  force  and 
thus  more  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  drastically 
reducing  or  even  eventually  eliminating  nuclear 
forces. 

In  short,  SDI  provides  both  a  prudent  hedge 
against  existing  and  future  unilateral  Soviet  force 
improvements  and  presents  an  opportunity  to  the 
Soviets  to  move  jointly  to  a  more  stable  world  with 
progressively  lower  levels  of  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  Even  as  Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  U.S. 
SDI  research  undermines  arms  control  ef¬ 
forts,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  press  for¬ 
ward,  clandestinely,  with  the  same  kind  of  re¬ 
search.  Given  that  Soviet  violation  of  their 
obligations  under  many  existing  arms  control 
treaties  undermines  the  entire  arms  control  proc¬ 
ess,  the  claim  is  as  hypocritical  as  it  is  false. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  undermines  stability  and  increases  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  conflict. 

I  concretely  refer  to  Washington’s  announced 
plans  of  developing  a  large-scale  and  highly 
effective  anti-ballistic  missile  defense . . .  the  new 
American  military  concept ...  is  only  capable  of 
bringing  the  world  closer  to  the  nuclear  pre¬ 
cipice. 

—General  Secretary  Yuri  Andropov,  interview 
on  April  19, 1983  with  West  German  magazine 
Der  Spiegel 

But  realization  of  SDI  would  overturn  all  existing 
ideas  on  the  balance  of  forces  and  even  on  the 
possibilities  of  reducing  nuclear  arms.  The  stra¬ 
tegic  balance  would  truly  become  strategic  chaos. 
. . .  Realization  of  the  ‘star  wars’  program  engen¬ 
ders  and  would  engender  in  the  future  destabili¬ 
zation  at  every  stage  of  its  implementation. 

— L.  Semeyko,  “A  Course  Aimed  at  Destabiliza¬ 
tion,”  Izvestia,  January  30, 1986 

1.  By  the  Soviet  definition  of  "stability,^^  vir¬ 
tually  every  U.S.  program  is  ‘^destabilizing,” 
whatever  its  characteristics.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  “sta¬ 
bility”  differs  markedly  from  that  which  prevails  in 
American  discussions  of  these  problems.  The 
United  States  views  stability  as  a  mutual  condition; 
that  is,  stability  exists  when  neither  nation  can  gain 
an  advantage  by  initiating  a  large-scale  nuclear 
conflict.  The  Soviets  most  commonly  define  sta¬ 
bility  as  a  condition  of  unilateral  advantage  for  So¬ 
viet  forces.  The  concept  of  mutuality  which  per¬ 
vades  American  thinking  about  the  strategic 
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balance  is  largely  absent  from  the  Soviet  outlook. 
Within  the  Soviet  understanding,  U.S.  programs 
are  “destabilizing”  regardless  of  their  specific  char¬ 
acteristics  —  essentially  by  definition.  Similarly,  in 
the  world  depicted  by  Soviet  propaganda,  U.S.  pro¬ 
grams,  essentially  by  definition,  always  make  nu¬ 
clear  war  more  likely. 

2.  Measured  against  the  proper  technical  cri¬ 
teria  of  stability,  defensive  systems  would  ac¬ 
tually  have  a  strong  stabilizing  effect,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  successful  first  strike  more  difficult.  The 

logical  flaw  with  the  Soviet  argument  is  that  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  world  with  both  vulnerable  defenses  and 
highly  vulnerable  offenses,  despite  the  fact  that  sur¬ 
vivability  is  one  of  our  key  criteria  for  deciding  the 
feasibility  of  strategic  defensive  systems,  and  that 
the  mere  presence  of  defenses  of  some  level  of 
effectiveness  would  substantially  reduce  re¬ 
taliatory  force  vulnerability. 

The  purpose  of  the  SDI  program  is  to  find  a 
means  to  destroy  attacking  ballistic  missiles  before 
they  could  reach  any  of  their  potential  targets.  The 
SDI  therefore  places  its  emphasis  on  options  which 
provide  the  basis  for  eliminating  the  general  threat 
posed  to  the  United  States  and  our  allies  by  ballistic 
missiles.  If  a  future  President  elects  to  move  toward 
a  general  defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  such  a 
system  would  certainly  also  increase  the  sur¬ 
vivability  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  The  goal  of  our 
research,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  simply  to  protect 
our  retaliatory  forces  from  attack. 

Perhaps  because  their  own  strategic  doctrine  has 
so  long  emphasized  the  advantages  of  defenses,  the 
Soviets  have  a  difficult  time  making  a  logical  case 
that  defenses  are  harmful.  In  the  end  their  argu¬ 
ments  tend  to  collapse  before  a  simple  observation: 
an  effective  defense  would  discourage  attack.  The 
imcertainties  and  obstacles  facing  a  potential  at¬ 
tacker  increase  in  the  presence  of  an  opposing  de¬ 
fense.  Without  effective  defenses,  it  is  much  easier 
for  an  attacker  to  plan  a  first  strike. 

3.  Concern  about  stability  has  played  an  inte¬ 
gral  role  in  U.S.  thinking  about  SDI  from  the 
outset.  Prom  the  beginning,  the  U.S.  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  maintaining  stability  dur¬ 
ing  a  transition  to  a  more  defense -reliant  balance, 
and  has  emphasized  that  defensive  systems  will  not 
be  deployed  unless  they  are  survivable.  Requiring 
that  defenses  meet  the  criterion  of  survivability 
would  greatly  reduce  the  incentive  for  an  adversary 
to  strike  first.  Moreover,  should  defensive  tech¬ 
nologies  prove  feasible,  the  U.S.  has  stated  that  it 
would  hope  to  bring  about  a  “jointly  managed  ap¬ 
proach  designed  to  maintain,  at  all  times,  control 
over  the  mix  of  offensive  and  defensive  systems  of 


both  sides  and  thereby  increase  the  confidence  of 
all  nations  in  the  effectiveness  and  stability  of  the 
evolving  strategic  balance.”* 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  would  increase  the  chances  of  “in¬ 
stantaneous”  war. 

Space  strike  weapons  based  on  new  physical 
principles  (laser  and  particle  beam  weapons)  will 
be  ready  for  use  at  short  notice  and  will  be  almost 
instantly  activated.  In  fact,  they  are  designed  for 
automatic  triggering  without  human  involve¬ 
ment.  That  is  what  makes  them  especially  dan¬ 
gerous.  While  at  present,  with  the  existing 
weapon  systems,  there  may  still  be  some  time 
available  to  evaluate  the  situation  and  avert  the 
irreparable,  a  war  with  the  use  of  space  strike 
weapons  may  erupt  instantaneously. 

—  Soviet  pamphlet.  Star  Wars:  Delusions  and 
Dangers  (Military  Publishing  House,  Moscow, 
July,  1985),  p.  9. 

1.  In  fact,  strategic  defenses  would  tend  to 
have  the  opposite  effect  —  increasing  the 
available  decision  time  in  the  event  of  an  acci¬ 
dental  launch  of  offensive  weapons.  In  this  way 
SDI  could  actually  alleviate  the  “first-strike”  risk 
caused  by  the  existence  of  Soviet  heavy  missiles.  It 
is  ironic  that  the  Soviets  cry  foul  over  a  system  de¬ 
signed  precisely  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  and  to  do  so 
by  countering  the  greatest  potential  sources  of  in¬ 
stability  —  fast-flying,  “heavy”  Soviet  MIRVed 
ICBMs.  As  Secretary  Shultz  has  stated.** 

Weapons  like  large,  fixed,  land-based  ICBMs 
with  multiple  warheads,  capable  of  destroying 
missile  silos ...  are  the  most  powerful  strategic 
weapons,  the  most  rapid,  the  most  provocative, 
the  most  capable  of  carrying  out  a  preemptive 
strike,  the  most  likely  to  tempt  a  hair-trigger  re¬ 
sponse  in  a  crisis. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  have  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  an  overwhelming  advantage  in  precisely 
those  weapons.  The  U.S.  has  long  held,  and  its  arms 
control  positions  have  long  reflected,  that  such  So¬ 
viet  ICBMs  pose  a  profound  threat  to  crisis  sta¬ 
bility.  SDI  is  in  part  an  attempt  to  search  for  a  coun¬ 
ter  to  that  threat. 


*  “The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  ”  (Department  of  State, 
June  1985),  Special  Report  No.  129. 

*  *  Address  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  October  14, 1985. 
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2.  Numerous  precautions  are  available  to  en¬ 
sure  that  defensive  and  offensive  systems 
alike  remain  under  human  control.  Moreover, 
there  are  techniques  that  could  be  employed  to  en¬ 
sure  against  the  dangers  of  faulty  human  decision. 

3.  In  contrast  to  the  consequences  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  under  the  present  offense-offense  bal¬ 
ance,  any  accidental  triggering  of  defensive 
systems  would  be  a  harmless  event.  SDI-type 
systems  would  be  designed  for  the  interception  of 
weapons,  not  for  mass  destruction.  Were  a  defen¬ 
sive  action  prompted  by  warning  of  a  mass  attack 
that  proved  to  be  spurious,  little  would  occur 
beyond  the  wasting  of  photon  energy  in  space  and 
perhaps  the  harmless  hurling  through  space  of  proj¬ 
ectiles  that  would  burn  up  upon  entering  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Little  or  no  damage  would  result  from  an 
unnecessary  defensive  action. 

4.  Throughout  the  nuclear  period,  the  United 
States  has  unquestionably  been  the  chief  in¬ 
novator  and  initiator  of  new  technological 
and  political  measures  designed  to  ensure  full 
human  control  over  arsenals  and  to  prevent 
accidents.  Most  of  the  important  precautionary 
measures  against  accidental  war  now  in  place  on 
both  sides  began  as  U.S.  initiatives.  One  suspects 
that  it  is  precisely  because  the  problem  of  accidents 
has  always  loomed  so  large  in  American  thinking 
about  the  nuclear  problem  that  Soviet  propagan¬ 
dists  invoke  this  theme,  however  illogically  or  im¬ 
plausibly,  in  their  attacks  on  SDL  The  U.S.  has  long 
been  intent  on  reducing  to  the  minimum  level  possi¬ 
ble  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  accident.  In  April  1983, 
the  Defense  Department  sent  to  Congress  a  report, 
with  President  Reagan’s  strong  endorsement,  rec¬ 
ommending  a<Jditional  steps  to  strengthen  stability 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  accident  or  miscalculation. 
The  proposals  included  the  addition  to  the  U.S.- 
USSR  hotline  of  a  high-speed  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  capability  (on  which  agreement  was  reached  in 
July  1984),  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Military 
Communications  Link  to  supplement  the  hotline 
and  existing  diplomatic  channels,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  governments  of  im¬ 
proved  communications  with  their  embassies  in 
each  other’s  capitals. 

The  United  States,  in  short,  has  always  placed 
great  importance  upon  ensuring  political  control 
over  the  use  of  weapon  systems.  Nothing  in  the  SDI 
program  changes  that  fundamental  emphasis. 
More  than  anything,  SDI  might  lead  to  defenses 
that  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  an  accidental 
nuclear  catastrophe  spurred  by  the  presence  of  of¬ 
fensive  nuclear  weapons. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

The  Soviet  Union  will  take  countermeasures 
to  SDI  defenses  which  could  defeat  them  with 
relative  ease  and  low  cost. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  there  does  not  and  can¬ 
not  exist  any  absolute  weapon.  The  ‘absolutely 
reliable  antimissile  defense’  is  just  a  mirage.  The 
makers  of  the  American  ‘wonder  weapon’  are 
wrong  when  they  assume  that  the  ‘Russians  can¬ 
not  match  the  United  States  in  the  standard  of 
technical  development.’. .  .The  efforts  of  one  side 
to  form  an  ‘absolute  shield’  force  the  other  side  to 
reinforce  devices  for  overcoming  it,  all  the  more 
so  as  the  antimissile  defense  will  naturally  have 
its  weak,  vulnerable  spots  —  in  the  control,  com¬ 
mand  and  targeting  system,  in  the  work  of  the 
computers  and  so  forth. 

— Col.  General  Nikolay  Chervov,  “Defense  on  At¬ 
tack,”  interview  in  Bratislava  Pravda,  April  29, 
1983. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  begin  militarizing 
outer  space,  upsetting  the  existing  military  stra¬ 
tegic  equilibrium,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  take  countermeasures  and  re¬ 
store  the  strategic  parity.  These  measures  might 
concern  both  defensive  and  offensive  arms. 

—  Soviet  pamphlet.  Star  Wars:  Delusions  and 
Dangers,  (Military  Publishing  House,  Moscow, 
July  1985),  p.  54. 

The  Pentagon’s  calculations  to  achieve  U.S.  mil¬ 
itary  superiority  by  deploying  strike  weapons  in 
outer  space  are  built  on  sand.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  find  effective  means  to  counteract  the 
weapon  systems,  and  the  reply  move  will  be  rapid 
enough  and  less  costly  than  the  U.S.  ‘Star  Wars’ 
programme. 

—Vladimir  Bogachev,  Military  News  Analyst, 
TASS  in  English,  January  6, 1986. 

1.  The  countermeasures  discussed  by  Soviet 
propagandists  are  being  taken  into  account  in 

SDI.  Obviously  one  of  the  major  questions  at  issue 
in  any  assessment  of  prospective  strategic  defense 
technologies  will  be  the  availability  of  realistic 
countermeasures.  From  its  inception,  SDI  has  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  determined  at¬ 
tacker  would  do  whatever  is  realistically  possible  to 
overcome  defenses.  The  1983  “Fletcher  Study,” 
which  produced  the  technology  study  plan  for  SDI, 
was  carried  out  by  six  study  teams  —  one  of  which 
focused  solely  on  an  attacker’s  prospective  counter¬ 
measures  and  tactics.  The  Fletcher  study’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  likely  countermeasures  carried  over  to  the 
actual  SDI  technology  program,  which  posits  a  “re- 
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sponsive”  Soviet  threat. 

That  is,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program 
is  examining  defenses  which  would  be  effective  if  the 
USSR  responded  to  strategic  defenses  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  various  attack  schemes,  encompassing 
passive  and  active,  lethal  and  nonlethal  defense 
suppression  techniques  many  of  which  currently 
exist  or  would  be  natural  outgrowths  of  Soviet 
trends. 

However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  being  able  to  imag¬ 
ine  plausible -sounding  countermeasures  and  being 
able  actually  to  produce  them.  Many  of  the  ideas 
suggested  by  Soviet  propagandists,  however  inge¬ 
nious  they  may  sound,  are  from  a  serious  technical 
vie\^oint  rather  far-fetched.  Fred  S.  Hoffman, 
chairman  of  the  SDI  “Future  Security  Strategy 
Study,”  pointed  out  in  his  March  1985  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

Critics  can  produce  countermeasures  on  pa¬ 
per  far  more  easily  than  the  Soviets  could  pro¬ 
duce  them  in  the  field.  In  fact  the  critics  sel¬ 
dom  specify  such  “Soviet”  countermeasures 
in  ways  that  seriously  consider  their  costs  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  resources,  in  the  sacrifice 
of  other  military  potential,  or  the  time  that  it 
would  take  for  the  Soviets  to  develop  them 
and  incorporate  them  into  their  forces.  The 
countermeasures  suggested  frequently  are 
mutually  incompatible. 

An  example  of  this  principle  at  work  is  the  report  of 
the  so-called  “Working  Group  of  the  Committee  of 
Soviet  Scientists”  published  in  April  1984.  The 
countermeasures  listed  in  the  “Working  Group”  pa¬ 
per  are  copied  from  Western  sources.  None  of  them 
takes  into  account  the  complexity  of  defeating  a 
multi-layer,  multi -technology  defense  in  depth. 
Since  any  given  offensive  countermeasure  would  af¬ 
fect  chiefly  one  layer,  attacks  that  could  defeat  one 
layer  of  defense  would  be  ineffective  against  an¬ 
other  layer.  Moreover,  a  number  of  the  suggested 
countermeasures  would  be  mutually  incompatible. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Soviet  “Working 
Group”  report  has  been  accorded  any  serious  at¬ 
tention  whatever  within  the  Soviet  Union,  except  as 
a  propaganda  tool. 

2,  The  intensity  of  the  present  Soviet  strate¬ 
gic  defense  research  program  belies  the  pro¬ 
fessed  Soviet  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  offensive 
countermeasures  to  defeat  a  layered,  high- 
technology  defensive  system.  Except  in  one  no¬ 
table  implicit  acknowledgement,  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  been  careful  to  deny  that  they  are  pursuing 
directed  energy  technologies  for  strategic  defense 


purposes.  The  exception  was  a  remark  in  1984  by 
the  Nobel  laureate  laser  physicist,  N.  G.  Basov. 
Basov  declared  that  Moscow  would  have  “no  tech¬ 
nological  difficulty”  in  duplicating  the  US.  SDI  pro¬ 
gram.  Indeed,  Soviet  research  in  high-technology 
defensive  systems  was  far  advanced  years  before 
SDI  was  announced. 

Nor  have  Soviet  propagandists  been  able  to  rec¬ 
oncile  their  argument  that  SDI-type  defenses  are 
infeasible /ineffective  with  their  stress  on  the  dire 
consequences  of  SDI  —  i.e.,  it  is  destabilizing,  alters 
the  strategic  balance,  is  part  of  a  “first-strike”  ca¬ 
pability,  etc.  A  political  cartoon  in  the  US.  neatly 
captured  the  Soviet  contradiction.  A  woman  watch¬ 
ing  a  TV  news  report  critical  of  “Star  Wars”  turns 
to  her  husband  and  asks  if  it  won’t  work,  why  are  the 
Russians  so  worried  about  it? 

3.  The  real  issue  is  whether  defensive  systems 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  capability  more 
easily  than  countermeasures  can  be  created 
to  defeat  them.  If  the  offense-defense  balance 
can  be  shifted  in  this  fashion,  SDI  holds  out  the 
promise  of  a  more  stable  and  less  dangerous  deter¬ 
rent  regime,  based  primarily  on  mutual  defensive 
systems  rather  than  on  mutual  offensive  threats. 

Definitive  judgments  of  the  ultimate  technologi¬ 
cal  feasibility  of  strategic  defenses  which  meet  our 
criteria  are,  at  any  rate,  premature.  It  was  precisely 
to  raise  and  answer  this  question  that  the  President 
launched  SDI. 


SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  THEME: 

SDI  wUl  undermine  the  security  of  U.S.  Al¬ 
lies. 

In  actual  fact,  Washington  is  not  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fate  of  Europeans.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  deploying  American  space  weapons  are 
frankly  argued  in  the  United  States  since  this 
would  make  it  possible  to  conduct  a  nuclear  con¬ 
flict  over  Europe  and  not  over  the  United  States. 
—Editorial,  Izvestiya,  25  January  1985 

[US]  goals  will  remain  the  same,  namely,  to  har¬ 
ness  them  [US  allies]  to  the  adventurist  enter¬ 
prise  [SDI]  and  place  the  partners’  scientific,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and,  of  course,  financial  resources  at 
‘big  brother’s’  service  ...  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
question  of  . . .  the  transformation  of  the  allies 
and  partners  into  appendages  of  the  US  military- 
industrial  complex . . . 

— V  Gan,  “At  Other  Peoples’  Expense,”  Pravda,  1 
May  1985 
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SDI  could  make  a  number  of  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  Allies’  security,  both  direct  —  by  il¬ 
luminating  technologies  that  hold  out  the  potential 
of  enhanced  Allied  defenses  —  and  indirect  —  by 
strengthening  our  sense  of  common  security  It  is 
partly  for  this  reason  that  Soviet  propaganda  has 
been  directed  so  heavily  at  Western  European  and 
Japanese  audiences. 

1.  SDI  includes  exploration  of  defenses 
against  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles,  re¬ 
search  which  could  aid  directly  in  defending 
our  Allies  against  nuclear,  chemical,  or  con¬ 
ventional  attack.  In  many  cases,  the  same  tech¬ 
nologies  can  be  applied  to  short  and  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles,  as  well  as  strategic  missiles 
which  pose  a  direct  threat  to  our  Allies  and  the  US. 

Effective  ballistic  missile  defenses  would  have 
value  against  both  the  Soviet  SS-20  and  conven¬ 
tional  or  nuclear- armed  shorter-range  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles.  Effective  defensive  systems  would  thus  en¬ 
hance  deterrence  not  only  at  the  nuclear,  but  also  at 
the  conventional  level.  In  addition,  technologies 
being  examined  under  the  SDI  hold  promise  for  ap¬ 
plication  to  other  conventional  force  improve¬ 
ments. 

2.  Reduced  vulnerability  for  the  United  States 
would  not  weaken  but  strengthen  in  Soviet 
eyes  the  U.S.  commitment  to  defend  our  Al¬ 
lies.  A  key  to  the  security  of  U.S.  Allies  is  the  Soviet 
belief  that  U.S.  and  Allied  security  remain  insep¬ 
arable.  The  more  capable  the  US.  is  of  defending 
against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  the  less  basis  there 
could  be  for  a  misguided  Soviet  calculation  that  the 
U.S.  would  hesitate  to  come  to  the  defense  of  its 
Allies,  The  presence  of  U.S.  defenses  would  make 
even  clearer  to  the  Soviets  that  U.S.  and  Allied  se¬ 
curity  is  indivisible. 

3.  U.S.  and  Allied  governments  have  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  the  need  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  NATO  and  our  other  Al¬ 
liances.  U.S.  Allies  have  supported  SDI  because 
they  understand  the  military  context  in  which  SDI 
was  established.  That  common  understanding  was 
reflected  in  the  statement  issued  following  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  in  December  1984,  to  the  effect  that: 


First,  the  U.S.  and  Western  aim  was  not  to 
achieve  superiority  but  to  maintain  the  bal¬ 
ance,  taking  account  of  Soviet  developments; 
Second,  that  SDI- related  deployment  would, 
in  view  of  treaty  obligations,  have  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  negotiations; 

Third,  the  overall  aim  is  to  enhance,  and  not 
to  undermine,  deterrence;  and. 

Fourth,  East- West  negotiations  should  aim  to 
achieve  security  with  reduced  levels  of  offen¬ 
sive  systems  on  both  sides. 

This  common  understanding  is  expressed  as  well  in 
the  principles  suggested  in  January  1985  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Kohl  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
that: 

-The  existing  NATO  strategy  of  flexible  re¬ 
sponse  must  remain  fully  valid  for  the  Al¬ 
liance  as  long  as  there  is  no  more  effective 
alternative  for  preventing  war;  and, 

—  The  Alliance’s  political  and  strategic  unity 
must  be  safeguarded.  There  must  be  no 
zones  of  different  degrees  of  security  in  the 
alliance,  and  Europe’s  security  must  not  be 
decoupled  from  that  of  North  America. 

Since  the  President’s  March  1983  speech  the  U.S. 
has  held  extensive  discussions  with  its  Allies  on 
SDI.  We  have  invited  them  to  take  part  in  SDI  re¬ 
search,  and  some  have  already  signed  agreements 
to  do  so.  Finally,  the  United  States  has  pledged  that 
in  the  event  of  a  future  decision  to  develop  and  de¬ 
ploy  defensive  systems  —  a  decision  in  which  con¬ 
sultation  with  our  Allies  would  play  an  integral  part 
—both  Allied  and  U.S.  security  would  be  enhanced. 

4.  Many  of  the  Soviet  arguments  regarding 
SDI  and  our  Allies  amount  to  little  more  than 
transparent  efforts  at  intimidation.  The  Sovi¬ 
ets  invoked  essentially  the  same  (as  it  proved,  en¬ 
tirely  empty)  threats  and  warnings  in  their  cam¬ 
paign  against  NATO’s  INF  deployment  during  the 
years  1979-83.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  not 
SDI  or  NATO’s  INF  missiles  that  threaten  our  Al¬ 
lies,  but  rather  Soviet  weapons  aimed  at  them.  But 
by  the  peculiar  logic  of  Soviet  propaganda,  the  West 
is  always  supposed  to  be  threatened  by  nothing  so 
much  as  its  own  efforts  to  secure  its  defense. 
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Propaganda  Versus  Substance  in  the  East>West  Dialogue 


None  of  this  is  to  say  that  Soviet  attempts  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  automatically  translate  into  success.  On 
the  contrary,  during  the  controversy  over  inter- 
mediate-range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe,  not  only 
did  the  Soviets  fail  to  block  the  scheduled  NATO 
response  to  their  SS-20  missiles,  but  their  disin¬ 
genuous  tactics  proved  in  the  end,  even  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  to  be  counterproductive.  Like¬ 
wise  today,  the  self-serving  aims  of  Soviet  state¬ 
ments  and  arguments  against  SDI  are  widely  rec¬ 
ognized. 

The  arms-control  bargaining  table,  and  not  the 
headlines  of  Western  newspapers,  remains  the  ap¬ 
propriate  forum  for  discussing  genuine  East- West 
differences  regarding  the  strategic  balance.  It  must 
be  actions,  not  words,  by  which  the  world  will  judge 
the  seriousness  of  each  side’s  concern  about  sta¬ 
bility. 


Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to 
continue  disseminating  propaganda  against  SDI. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  West  will  witness,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  transitory  changes  in  the  style  of  Soviet 
pronouncements.  Yet  thus  far  little  in  the  underly¬ 
ing  substance  or  goals  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
seems  to  have  changed.  It  is  on  substance  that  we 
must  focus. 

The  basic  objectives  of  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
formed  in  the  wake  of  the  Second  World  War,  to 
weaken  and  divide  the  West,  remain  by  all  ap¬ 
pearances  essentially  unaltered.  If  the  past  is  any 
guide,  the  Soviet  Union  will  modify  its  conduct  only 
when  it  believes  Western  strength  and  unity  to  be 
unshakeable.  Only  then  will  the  Soviets  shift  their 
attention  from  the  propaganda  forum  outside  the 
negotiating  room  to  the  real  negotiations  occurring 
within. 
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THE  SOVIET  DEFENSIVE  PROGRAMS 
Executive  Summary 


This  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  ongoing  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  area  of  strategic  defense.  Specifically,  it  reviews  current  Soviet 
deployment  of  certain  defensive  systems  as  well  as  ongoing  Soviet  research 
programs  into  new  areas  of  technology. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Soviets  have,  for  many  years,  had  an  active  and 
aggressive  research  and  deployment  program  in  the  area  of  missile  defense. 
They  currently  deploy  the  world's  only  operational  anti -ballistic  missile 
(ABM)  system  around  Moscow,  and  are  building  a  second  "early  warning"  system 
in  Siberia  (a  system  which  violates  the  1972  ABM  Treaty).  They  have  exten¬ 
sive  research  and  development  programs  in  many  areas  that  are  applicable  to 
strategic  defense,  including:  high-energy  lasers,  particle  beam  weapons, 
radio  frequency  weapons,  kinetic  energy  weapons,  and  heavy-lift  space  boost¬ 
ers. 

The  Soviet  program  is  ongoing,  active  and  expanding.  Even  Congressional 

critics  of  SDI,  some  of  whom  have  suggested  reduced  funding,  have  called  for 

a  continuation  of  the  SDI  research  and  development  program  to  "prevent  a 

Soviet  breakout"  in  this  area.  As  arms  control  specialist  Paul  Nitze  noted 

in  a  recent  speech  (copy  attached): 

"Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent  roughly  as 
much  on  strategic  defense  as  it  has  on  its  massive  offensive  nuclear 
forces." 


THE  SOVIET  DEFENSIVE  PROGRAMS 


"Over  the  last  25  years,  the  Soviets  have  increased  their 
active  and  passive  defenses  in  a  clear  and  determined 
attempt  to  blunt  the  effect  of  any  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union." 

--  Soviet  Military  Power,  1986 

Critics  and  proponents  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  have  generally 
agreed  on  one  major  point:  the  Soviet  Union,  for  many  years,  has  continued 
to  aggressively  expand  its  own  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and  capabil¬ 
ities.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  already  put  into  place 
their  own  "strategic  defense"  research  program,  including  many  of  the  tech¬ 
nologies  that  the  United  States  has  just  begun  to  explore. 

For  many,  therefore,  the  issue  at  hand  concerning  SDI  is  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  chooses  to  respond  to  the  ongoing  Soviet  research  into 
strategic  defense,  to  the  Soviet  violations  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  and  to 
Soviet  advances  in  space-based  technologies.  The  United  States  is  not, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  some  SDI  critics,  "unilaterally"  initiating  its 
SDI  program.  America,  in  fact,  is  launching  a  program  in  an  area  where  the 
Soviets  have  already  been  active  for  years. 

The  Soviet  "strategic  defense"  program  consists  of  a  number  of  elements, 
including  some  systems  that  are  already  deployed  as  well  as  research  directed 
towards  a  more  sophisticated  defense  to  be  deployed  in  the  future. 
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Specifically,  some  of  these  programs  and  plans  include: 

*  Moscow  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system  -  While  the  United 
States  does  not  deploy  the  one  ABM  system  permitted  under  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty  (the  U.S.  briefly  deployed  its  "Safeguard"  ABM  system  in 
the  early  1970s,  but  shut  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  for  a 
number  of  reasons),  the  Soviets  do  deploy  such  a  system.  Since 
1978,  the  Soviets  have  continued  to  upgrade  and  expand  the  world's 
only  operational  ABM  system  around  the  city  of  Moscow. 
Specifically,  this  Moscow  ABM  system  includes:  launchers  at  four 
sites;  nuclear-armed  long-range  interceptor  missiles;  and 
sophisticated  tracking  radar. 

*  Krasnoyarsk  Radar  -  The  Soviets  have  been  constructing  a  network  of 
large,  phased-array  radars  that  will  provide  an  arc  of  coverage  for 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  "early 
warning  system,"  which  the  Soviets  claim  is  for  tracking  space 
vehicles  (but  which  few  experts  believe  is  its  true  purpose)  is  ai 
direct  violation  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  Of  equal  importance,  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar,  when  linked  with  other  Soviet  radar 
installations,  gives  the  USSR  the  capability  of  moving  very  quickly 
towards  establishment  of  a  nationwide  strategic  defense  system. 
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*  Research  into  advanced  ABM  technology  -  The  Soviets  have  their  own 

strategic  defense  research  program  in  place  at  the  present  time. 

Elements  of  this  program  include  research  into: 

1.  Laser  weapons  -  The  Department  of  Defense  has  estimated  that 
10,000  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers  —  and  more  than  a  half 
dozen  major  research  facilities  within  the  Soviet  Union  —  are 
involved  in  laser  research.  The  program,  according  to  DoD,  is 
funded  at  the  equivalent  of  a  $1  billion  program  in  U.S. 
dollars. 

2.  Particle  Beam  Weapons  -  Soviet  research  into  particle  beam 
weapons  began  in  the  late  1960s  and  could,  by  the  1990s, 
disrupt  the  electronics  of  satellites.  The  DoD  estimates  that, 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Soviets  could  produce  a 
particle  beam  weapon  capable  of  destroying  missile  boosters  or 
warheads. 

3.  Radio  Frequency  Weapons  -  The  Soviets  also  have  researched 
weapons  that  would  use  strong  radio  frequency  signals  to  destroy 
critical  components  of  ballistic  missiles.  These  weapons  could 
be  ready  for  testing  within  a  decade,  according  to  the  most 
recent  DoD  estimate. 

4.  Kinetic  Energy  Weapons  -  The  Soviets  have  had,  for  a  long  time, 
extensive  research  underway  into  kinetic  energy  weapons  of 
different  types,  including  an  effort  similar  to  the  "rail  gun" 
experiments  recently  conducted  by  the  U.S.  SDI  program. 
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*  Soviet  Space  Capability  -  Strategic  defense  will  most  likely 

involve  extensive  capability  and  experience  in  space,  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  space  capabilities  are  improving.  The  USSR  has  two 
new  space  launch  vehicles  under  development  that  could  be  used  to 
launch  (within  the  next  few  years)  a  new  Soviet  "space  plane"  that 
is  under  development  as  well  as  a  space  shuttle  similar  to  the  U.S. 
shuttle.  When  operational,  these  new  launch  vehicles  would  give 
the  Soviets  ten  types  of  launchers,  providing  significantly  greater 
flexibility  and  dramatically  increased  options  for  Soviet  military 
planners.  In  addition,  the  advances  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
their  space  station  effort  could  also  ultimately  prove  helpful  to 
the  development  of  a  Soviet  SDI  program.  Statistics  mirror  the 
Soviet  drive  in  space;  while  the  number  of  U.S.  space  launches  in 
1985  totaled  fewer  than  20,  the  number  of  Soviet  launches  ap¬ 
proached  100. 

As  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  notes  in  its  1984  report  called  "Soviet 
Military  Space  Doctrine:" 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  dynamic, 
expanding  and  prodigious  military  space  program.  This  deter¬ 
mination  is  necessary  because  Soviet  propaganda  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  the  Soviet  space  program  is  wholly  peaceful 
in  nature,  dedicated  only  to  scientific  and  economic  pursuits. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  exact  opposite  is  true: 
the  Soviet  space  program  is  not  only  overwhelmingly  military  in 
nature,  but  the  civilian  scientific  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
program  are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  military  functions. 
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sumMAry 

All  of  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviets  have  undertaken  an 
extensive  program  aimed  toward  ballistic  missile  defense  that  began  long 
before  President  Reagan  outlined  the  Strategic  Defense  program.  Indeed, 
because  Soviet  planning  is  so  heavily  oriented  towards  defending  and  surviv¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  war,  the  development  of  a  strategic  defense  program  is  a  very 
logical  step. 

Indeed,  while  the  United  States  has  implemented  a  number  of  defensive  re¬ 
search  programs  prior  to  President  Reagan's  formal  implementation  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the  Soviet  Union's  efforts  in  almost  every  area 
pre-date  the  American  programs.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  --  for  a  long  time  --  research  programs  into  lasers,  kinetic 
energy,  particle  beam  weapons,  etc.  Only  by  viewing  the  Strategic  Defense  in 
this  perspective  can  a  true  comparison  be  made  between  the  efforts  of  the  two 


superpowers. 


SOVIET  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 


The  Soviets  have  condemned  the  United  States 's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  as  a  dangerous  new  development. 

Public  awareness  of  the  Soviet's  own  strategic  defensive  programs 
is  minimal.  The  facts  are; 

Soviet  military  doctrine  calls  for  development  of 
offensive  and  defensive  forces  which  could  give  the  USSR 
an  effective  first  strike  capability 

-  For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Soviets  have  spent  about 
as  much  on  their  defensive  forces  as  on  their  massive 
offensive  systems 

-  The  Soviet's  heavy  emphasis  on  strategic  defense  is 
evidenced  by  many  programs  which  go  well  beyond  research. 
The  Soviets: 

Have  the  worlds  only  operational  antiballistic 
missile  (ABM)  system  deployed  around  Moscow  — 
and  they  are  upgrading  it 

Have  an  in-depth  national  air  defense  system  with 
a  continual  upgrade  program  in  being 

Have  an  extensive  political  leadership  survival 
program 

Have  employed  a  nationwide  civil  defense  force 
program 


-  In  addition,  the  Soviets  also  have  been  conducting 

numerous  activities  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  ABM 
treaty.  An  example  of  the  inconsistency  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  large  based-array  ballistic  missile  detection 
and  tracking  radar  located  in  central  Siberia 

Soviet  version  of  a  SDI  has  been  overlooked  during  public 
discussion  on  the  U.S.'s  SDI  program 

Soviet  technical  progress  in  advanced  defense 
technologies  include  involvement  in: 

High-Energy  Laser  Research 

-  Program  began  in  mid-1960s 

-  Much  larger  than  U.S.  effort  to  date 

in  terms  of  plant,  capital,  and 
manpower 


-  Have  more  than  a  half-dozen  major  research 

facilities  for  high-energy  laser  work 

-  Have  over  10,000  scientists  and  .engineers 

associated  with  such  research  and 
development 

-  Could  test  a  space-based  prototype  weapon 

against  ballistic  missiles  in  early  2000 

Particle-Beam  Weapons 

-  Have  been  working  on  technology  since  the 

xate  1960s 

-  Could  test  a  prototype  anti-satellite 

weapon  in  the  1990s 

Radio  Frequency  (RF)  Weapons 

-  Have  worked  on  high  frequency  signals  for 

decades 

-  Could  test  a  ground-based  RF  system  to 

damage  satellites  by  1990s 

Kinetic  Energy  Weapons 

-  In  1966,  Soviets  had  an  experimental  gun 

which  could  shoot  streams  of  particles  of 
a  heavy  metal  at  over  60  kilometers  per 
second 

-  Long  range  space-based  systems  of  ultrahigh 

velocities  could  be  developed  as  early  as 
mid-1990s 

Military  Space  Program 

-  Have  the  world's  most  active  military  space 

program.  80%  of  the  100  launches  in  1984 
were  purely  military  —  and  the  other  20 
served  both  civilian  and  military.  U.S. 
space  launches  in  1984  were  about  20  with 
less  than  half  being  military 

-  Developing  two  new  heavy-lift  space  booste 

-  Moving  toward  large  space  complexes  for 

permanent  manned  presence  in  space 


The  United  States  is  not  expanding  military  competition  into  new 
areas.  The  Soviets  have  been  doing  work  in  the  same  technology 
arena  for  two  decades  . 

The  United  States  is  not  initiating  a  "militarization  of  space." 
Space  has  been  militarized  for  many  years  —  primarily  by  Soviet 
systems  and  programs. 

Since  the  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  began  in  Geneva  in  March  1985, 
the  United  States  has  been  attempting  to  engage  the  Soviets  in  a 
discussion  of  the  offense-defense  relationship;  and ,  of  a 
possible  future  transition  to  a  more  defense-reliant  balance. 

We  also  want  to  stem  the  erosion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  caused  by 
Soviet  actions.  Soviet  acknowledgment  of  its  extensive 
activities  in  strategtic  defense  could  be  the  initiating  step  in 
joining  the  United  States  in  serious,  productive  discussions  of 
the  offensive-defensive  issues. 

If  our  research  leads  to  a  decision  to  develop  and  deploy 
advanced  defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  we  would  consult  and 
negotiate  as  appropriate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  provided  in 
the  ABM  Treaty.  While  we  could  not  allow  a  Soviet  veto  over  a 
decision  which  would  have  such  a  major  impact  on  U.S.  and  allied 
security,  it  is  our  intention  and  hope  that — if  new  defensive 
defensive  technologies  prove  feasible — we  and  the  Soviets  would 
both  be  able  to  move  to  a  more  defense-reliant  balance. 
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Soviet  Star  Wars  Work  Raises  Questions 


By  Tim  Carrington 

Staff  Reporter  of  Tuk  Waix  Strkmt  Journal 

WASHINGTON-While  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  encoun¬ 
ters  debate  and  delay  in  the  U.S.,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  quietly  moving  ahead  with  its 
own  space-defense  plans. 

Government  officials  agree  that  Mos¬ 
cow  is  pouring  money  into  missile  de¬ 
fenses,  but  they  differ  on  just  what  type  of 
Star  Wars  system  the  Soviet  Union  might 
be  able  to  deploy  in  the  next  decade. 

Pentagon  officials  often  warn  that  Rus¬ 
sia  will  win  the  Star  Wars  arms  race  if  the 
U.S.  cuts  spending  on  its  program  or  ac¬ 
cepts  limits  on  defensive  systems  under  an 
arms  agreement.  But  many  analysts  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  could  ever  construct  a 
shield  to  protect  their  land  mass  from  nu¬ 
clear  attack.  President  Reagan  has  set  a 
similar  goal  for  the  U.S.  program.  More¬ 
over,  some  officials  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
anti-missile  systems  would  significantly 
undercut  the  threat  of  a  U.S.  retaliatory 
nuclear  attack. 

Proposal  Weighed 

All  this  is  becoming  more  important  as 
the  administration  weighs  a  new  Soviet 
arms  proposal  that  would  tie  reduction  in 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  to  some  curbs 
on  the  deployment  of  SDI  weaponry.  One 
factor  that  could  influence  the  U.S.  deci¬ 
sion  on  Moscow’s  proposal  is  Washington’s 
assessment  of  how  mutual  deployment 
curbs  would  hurt  the  Soviet  Star  Wars  pro¬ 
gram. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
insists  that  any  agreement  mustn’t  “inter¬ 
fere  with  our  pursuing  the  Strate^c  De¬ 
fense  Initiative.’’  Other  administration  offi¬ 
cials  are  willing  to  consider  time  limits  on 
when  either  side  could  deploy  anti-missile 
systems. 

Differing  views  of  Soviet  plans  may, 
make  me  choices  more  difficujt.  Mr,  Wein¬ 
berger  recehtTy  said,  "Tney’re  working  on 
a  strategic  defense  of  the  type  that  the 
president  is,’’  a  multilayered  galaxy  of 
weapons  on  earth  and  in  space  that  would 
provide  comprehensive  protection.  How¬ 
ever,  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  James  Abraham- 
son,  who  heads  the  U.S.  SDI  program,  says 
that  the  Soviets  are  working  on  a  less  am¬ 
bitious  “ground-based,  nuclear-tipped,  ter¬ 
minal  kind  of  system,”  which  would  inter¬ 
cept  missiles  once  they  closed  in  on- their 
targets. 

This  is  the  type  of  system  that  U.S. 
strategists  consider  the  easiest  to  over¬ 
whelm  or  defeat.  For  instance,  the  Air 
Force  ballistics  office  is  currently  working 
on  “penetration  aids”  that  would  help  mis¬ 
siles  elude  such  systems.  A  proliferation  of 
warheads  could  also  overpower  these 
ground-based  defenses,  officials  say. 

France  Concerned,  Too 

The  U.S.  isn’t  the  only  country  brooding 
about  Soviet  anti-missile  systems.  France, 
which  has  it  own  nuclear  arsenal  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression,  could  see  that  force  ren¬ 
dered  meaningless  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 


Soviet  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  and  Space 
Defense  Systems 

Deployed 

■  Satel]ite.s  and  radars  to  detect 
missile  launches 

■  Anti-ballistic  missile  launchers 
surrounding  Moscow 

■  Two  types  of  anti-satellite  weapons 

in  research  and  development 

a  New  types  of  anti-ballistic  missile 
systems 

a  Anti-satellite  lasers 

a  Space-based  lasers  and  particle 
beam  weapons 

a  Ground-based  anti-missile  lasers 

Source:  The  Defense  Department 

to  construct  a  fool-proof  system  to  inter¬ 
cept  and  destroy  nuclear  warheads  in 
flight.  But  a  study  of  space  weapons  re¬ 
cently  prepared  for  the  French  Defense 
Ministry  concludes  that  the  Soviet  defenses 
wouldn’t  undercut  the  French  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent,  which  is  a  fraction  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  arsenal.  The  Soviet  anti-missile  pro¬ 
gram  “doesn’t  basically  challenge  them, 
because  the  extreme  case  of  a  virtually 
iinpervious  shield,  which  would  practically 
prevent  our  anti-city  strategy,  seems  to 
have  to  be  excluded,”  the  report  states. 

Similarly,  William  Martel,  a  national 
security  analyst  and  author  of  the  recently 
published  “Strategic  Nuclear  War,” 
doesn’t  think  the  Soviet  defensive  systems 
would  significantly  change  the  strategic 
balance.  “I  don’t  believe  that  these  thin 
Soviet  defenses  would  negate  the  U.S,  abil¬ 
ity  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union,”  he  argues. 

Others  differ,  however.  The  Pentagon’s 
latest  report  on  Soviet  missile  defenses  de¬ 
scribes  the  Russian  version  of  Star  Wars 
as  “an  extensive,  multifaceted  operational 
strategic  defense  network  which  dwarfs 
that  of  the  United  States.” 

Indeed,  the  Soviets  are  modernizing  an 
anti-ballistic  missile  system  that  currently 
surrounds  Moscow.  By  1987,  there  will  be 
100  launchers  that  would  fire  rockets  at  in¬ 
coming  missiles.  Soviet  satellites,  bol¬ 
stered  by  big  radars  that  can  detect  mis¬ 
siles  beyond  the  horizon,  detect  launches 
and  track  intercontinental  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles.  Eleven  so-called  Hen  House  radars  to 
be  stationed  at  six  sites  on  the  Russian  pe¬ 
riphery  improve  these  detection  capabili¬ 
ties. 

Limited  Protection 

Keith  Payne,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Public  Policy, 
says  the  Soviets  could  deploy  “a  few 
thousand”  missile  interceptors  in  the  next 
five  years  for  a  cost  of  about  $60  billion. 
Although  these  systems  would  fall  short  of 
a  perfect  defense,  they  might  protect  So¬ 
viet  command  centers  and  missile  silos. 


“If  they  believe  they  can  defend  the  assets 
they  value  the  highest,  they’re  going  to 
have  much  more  confidence  in  crisis  situa- 
tions-that’s  the  danger.”  he  says. 

Mr.  Payne  isn’t  certain  the  U.S.  will 
build  the  costly  penetration  aids  and  multi¬ 
ple  warheads  necessary  to  foil  the  Soviet 
defenses.  He  warns  that  this  could  leave 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  open  to  intimidation 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  study  for  the  French  Defense  Min¬ 
istry  also  suggests  that  strategic  defenses 
can  play  a  part  in  psychological  power 
plays.  While  disparaging  Soviet  prospects 
for  building  a  comprehensive  missile  de¬ 
fense,  the  study  speculates  that  the  Soviets 
might  stage  a  “clever  political  coup”  by 
demonstrating  a  weapons-grade  laser  in 
space  in  the  next  several  years.  Such  a 
move  might  lead  Western  nations  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  credibility  of  their  own  nuclear  de¬ 
terrent  systems. 

While  ianalysts  differ  on  the  military 
significance  of  Soviet  strategic  defenses, 
most  agree  that  the  two  superpowers  are 
taking  different  approaches.  Spurred  by 
President  Reagan’s  vision  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  “security  shield,”  the  U.S.  is  focusing 
on  complex  technologies,  some  of  which 
can’t  be  deployed  for  decades. 

The  Soviet  version  of  Star  Wars,  in  con¬ 
trast,  relies  on  generally  available  technol¬ 
ogies,  current  production  lines,  and  sys¬ 
tems  that  lend  themselves  to  earlier  de¬ 
ployment.  Though  these  less-than-perfect 
defenses  fall  short  of  the  president’s  vision 
of  a  peace  shield,  they  might  nonetheless 
prove  to  be  an  effective  psychological 
weapon  in  times  of  crisis. 
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SDI:  The  Soviet  Program 


by  Paul  H.  Nitze 

^  Address  before  the  Chautauqua  Con- 
mreyice  on  Soviet-Americayi  Relations  in 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  on  June  28, 
1985.  Ambassador  Nitze  is  special 
adviser  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Secrctaru  of  State  on  arms  control 
matters. 

Soviet  commentary  on  the  U.S.  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  research 
program  has  been  strongly  negative. 

The  Soviets  have  accused  us  of  expand¬ 
ing  the  arms  race  into  a  new  area  by  ini¬ 
tiating  “the  militarization  of  space.”  In 
Geneva,  they  have  demanded  a  ban  on 
research,  development,  testing,  and  de¬ 
ployment  of  what  they  call  “space-strike 
arms”  and  have  conditioned  progress  in 
the  negotiations  on  offensive  nuclear 
force  reductions  on  prior  U.S.  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  ban. 

One  mignt  conciuae  from  chis  Soviet 
commentary  tnac  the  Soviet  Union  nas 
no  program  comparable  to  our  SDI. 

Such  a  conclusion  would  be  far  from 
i'orreci. 


Soviet  Strategic  Defense  Efforts 

Soviet  military  doctrine  stresses  that  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  forces  must  inter- 
^act  closely  to  achieve  Soviet  aims  in  any 
conflict.  Accordingly,  the  Soviets  are 
eavily  involved  in  strategic  defense, 
with  programs  that  go  far  beyond  re¬ 
search.  In  fact,  over  the  last  two  dec¬ 
ades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  spent 


roughly  as  much  on  strategic  defense  as 
it  has  on  its  massive  offensive  nuclear 
forces.  As  part  of  this  huge  effort,  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  around  Moscow 
the  world’s  only  operational  antiballistic 
missile  -(ABM)  system,  a  system  they  are 
currently  upgrading  with  a  projected 
oompieuon  date  of  about  1987.  They  also 
have  an  indepth  national  air  defense 
force,  a  vast  political  leadership  survival 
program,  and  nationwide  civil  defense 
forces  and  programs. 

Further,  they  have  been  conducting 
a  number  of  activities  that  are  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  and  tend  to  undermine  the 
ABM  Treaty.  For  example,  their  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  large  phased-array  ballistic 
missile  tracking  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk 
in  Siberia  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
treaty.  We  are  concerned  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  Soviet  ABM-relaced  activities 
could  provide  them  the  basis  for  deploy¬ 
ment  of  an  ARM  defense  of  their  na¬ 
tional  territory,  which  would  also  violate 
the  treaty, 

Soviet  strategic  defense  programs 
are  not  restricted  to  the  n)ore  traditional 
approacnes.  The  vSovieis  t)ave  aiso  been 
pursuing,  since  the  1960s,  research  into 
advanced  technologies  for  strategic  de¬ 
fense.  These  technologies  include  high- 
energy  lasers,  particle-beam  weapons, 
radio  frequency  weapons,  and  kinetic 
energy  weapons.  These  are  the  same 
types  of  technologies  being  researched 
in  the  U.S.  SDI  program.  Moreover, 
during  this  same  period,  the  Soviets 


,.a\  e  :;ao  ^;n  acLvc  ano  -  ■,paf;(:i:ig  n;:.:- 
tary  .q)ace  pnigrani. 

The  S(»viet  version  '.d’  SDI  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  rocent,  public  b.ehe.te. 
Indeed,  taking  advantage  oi  the  closed 
nature  of  Soviet  societv.  Soviet  straieaic 
oeiei'ise  eiio/’ts  nave  proccetieo  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  debates  of  the  sort 
lhac  are  occurring  now  in  tlie  West  over 
the  utility  and  implications  of  our 
ca'ognim. 

Let  me  address  the  Soviet  version  oi 
SDI  in  some  detail.  While  some  of  the 
material  I  will  cover  is  quite  technical,  I 
hope  it  will  give  you  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  extensive  efforts  the  Soviets 
have  been  conducting  for  years. 

Soviet  Progress  in 
Advanced  Defense  Technologies 

High-Energy  Laser  Research.  The 

Soviet  Union’s  high-energy^  laser  prr)- 
gram  began  in  the  mid-1960s  and  has 
been  much  larger  than  the  U.S.  effort. 
The  Soviets  have  built  over  a  half-dozen 
major  research  and  development 
facilities  and  test  ranges,  including  some 
at  the  Sary  Shagan  missile  test  center 
where  they  also  do  traditional  anti¬ 
ballistic  missile  work.  They  have  over 
10,000  scientists  and  engineers 
associated  with  the  development  of 
lasers  for  weapons. 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  research 
on  the  three  Dpes  of  gas  lasers  that  the 
United  States  considers  promising  mr 
weapons  applications:  the  gas-dynamic 
laser,  the  electric  discharge  laser,  and 
the  chemical  laser.  They  have  also  been 
working  on  other  types  of  lasers  that 
die  United  States  haci  not  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  for  weapons  applications  until 
very  recently.  These  include  excimer  and 
free-electron  lasers. 

The  Soviets  are  also  pursuing 
related  laser  weapon  technologies,  such 
as  efficient  electrical  power  sources  and 
high-quality  optical  components.  U.S.  ex¬ 
perts  believe  the  Soviets  are  generally 
capable  of  supplying  the  necessary  prime 
[)owei-.  energg;  storage,  'ind  :;.uxiii:iry 
''omponents  for  most,  laser  and  (gher 
directed  energy'  weapons.  As  evidence  nt 
this  capability,  the  Soviets  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  powerful  rocket-flriven 
genei'ator,  wiiicn  iias  no  vounterparL  in 
the  West.  The  Soviets  may  have  also 
achieved  the  capability  to  develop  the 
necessary  optical  systems  for  laser 
weapons. 

The  Soviet  program  has  now  pro¬ 
gressed  beyond  technology  research,  in 
some  cases  to  the  development  of  proto¬ 
type  laser  weapons.  For  the  antisatel¬ 
lite— or  ASAT— mission,  the  Soviets 
already  have  ground-based  lasers  at  the 
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Sary  Shaman  rest  site  that  could  he  used 
to  interiere  witn  L  .S.  satellites  at  low 
altitudes.  Soviet  programs  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  could  begin  con- 
-tructicn  c:  grouna-Lasea  .user 
facilities  at  operational  sites.  These 
facilities  could  be  avaiiabie  by  the  end  of 
the  1980s  and  would  greatly  increase 
SoAet  ASAT  .’anabilities.  Moreover, 
they  could  test  prototype  space-oased 
laser  ASAT  weapons  by  the  early  1990s, 
and,  if  their  technology  developments 
prove  successful,  they  could  deploy 
operational  space-based  lasers  for  ASAT 
purposes  in  the  midM990s. 

For  the  ballistic  missile  defense— or 
BMD— mission,  the  Soviets  could  have 
prototypes  for  ground-based  lasers  by 
the  late  1980s.  Testing  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  for  a  large-scale  ooerational 
system  could  begin  in  the  early  1990s. 
With  high  priority  and  some  significant 
technological  risk,  the  Soviets  could  skip 
some  testing  steps  and  be  ready  to  de¬ 
ploy  a  ground-based  laser  BMD  system 
by  the  early  to  mid-1990s.  The  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  associated  with  fielding  an 
operational  system  would  normally  re¬ 
quire  much  development  time,  however, 
and  initial  operational  deployment  is  not 
likely  in  this  century.  The  Soviets  can  be 
expected  to  pursue  development  of  a 
space-based  laser  BMD  system  for  possi¬ 
ble  deployrhent  after  the  year  2000. 

The  Soviets  have  also  begun  to  de¬ 
velop  several  high-energy  laser  weapons 
for  air  defense.  These  include  lasers  in¬ 
tended  for  air  defense  of  high-value  stra¬ 
tegic  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
point  defense  of  ships  at  sea.  and  for  air 
defense  of  theater  forces.  Following  past 
practice,  they  are  likely  to  deploy  air 
defense  lasers  to  complement,  rather 
than  replace,  interceptors  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  or  SAMs.  The  strategic 
air  defense  laser  is  probably  at  least  in 
the  prototv^pe  stage  of  development  and 
could  be  operational  by  the  late  1980s.  It 
most  likely  will  be  deployed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  SAMs  in  a  point  defense 
The  shicborne  laser  will  probably  not  be 
operational  until  the  early  1990s.  The 
theater  air  defense  laser  may  be  opera¬ 
tional  sometim,e  sooner  and  is  likely  to 
be  capaoie  oi  structurally  damaging  air¬ 
craft  at  close  ranges  and  producing 
electro-optical  and  eye  damage  at 
greater  distances. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  are  developing 
an  airborne  laser.  Such  a  laser  could 
have  several  missions,  including  ASAT 
operations,  protection  of  high-value  air¬ 
craft,  and  protection  against  cruise 
missiles.  Assuming  a  successful  develop¬ 
ment  effort,  limited  initial  deployment 
could  begin  in  the  early  1990s. 


Particle-Beam  Weapons.  Since  the 
early  lyTOs.  the  Soviets  have  had  a  re¬ 
search  program  designed  to  explore  the 
tecnnicai  leasibiiitv  of  a  particie-beam 
weaoon  m  ^pace.  For  tne  ASA!  mission, 
they  may  be  able  to  test  a  prototvi^e 
space-based  particle-beam  weapon  in¬ 
tended  to  disrupt  satellite  electronic 
equipment  in  tne  mid-  "o  iate  i990s.  ‘Jne 
designea  to  destroy  satellites  could  be 
tested  by  the  year  2000.  Early  in  the 
next  century,  the  Soviets  could  have  a 
protoUme  space-based  BMD  system 
ready  for  testing. 

Radio  Frequency  Weapons.  The 
Soviets  have  conducted  research  for 
decades  on  sources  of  high-power  radio 
frequency— or  RF— signals  and  the 
antennas  that  would  be  required  to 
direct  and  focus  the  signals  on  aistant 
targets.  These  signals  have  the  potential 
to  interfere  with  or  destroy  components 
of  missiles,  satellites,  and  reentry 
vehicles.  In  the  1990s,  the  Soviets  could 
test  a  ground-based  RF  weapon  capable 
of  damaging  satellites.  A  space-based 
RF  antisatellite  weapon  will  probably 
not  be  tested  until  after  the  year  2000. 

Kinetic  Energy  Weapons.  In  the 
area  of  kinetic  energy  weapons,  the 
Soviets  have  a  variety  of  longstanding 
research  programs  underway.  These 
weapons  use  the  high-speed  collision  of  a 
small  mass  with  the  target  as  the  kill 
mechanism.  As  early  as  1966,  the 
Soviets  had  an  experimental  gun  that 
could  shoot  streams  of  particles  of  a 
heavy  metal,  such  as  tungsten,  at 
velocities  of  over  60  kilometers  per  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  vacuum.  Current  Soviet  efforts 
include  research  and  development  of 
electromagnetic  railguns  to  accelerate 
projectiles  to  ultrahigh  velocities,  as  well 
as  other  advanced  systems.  These  pro¬ 
grams  could  result  in  the  near  term  in  a 
short-range  space-based  system  useful 
for  satellite  or  space  station  detense  or 
for  close-in  attack  by  a  maneuvering 
satellite.  Longer  range  space-based 
systems  could  I'-e  developed  as  eariv  ;.is 
the  mid-1990s. 

The  Soviet  Military  Space  Program 

In  addition  to  their  huge  and  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  research  into  ad¬ 
vanced  strategic  defense  technologies, 
the  Soviets  have  the  world's  most  active 
military  space  pro^am.  This  program 
dominates  the  Soviet  Union's  overall 
space  effort.  For  example,  in  1984  the 
Soviets  conducted  about  100  space 
launches.  Of  these,  some  80%  were 
purely  military  in  nature,  with  much  of 
the  remainder  serving  both  military  and 
civil  functions.  By  way  ot  comparison, 


the  torai  number  or  U.S.  space  launca.es 
in  19S4  was  about  20. 

The  Soviets  believe  in  the  combined 
arms  concent  of  warfare  in  which  ail 
types  oi  forces  are  uuegratea  inzo 
military  operations  to  achieve  the 
desired  goals.  Space  systems  piay  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  this  equation.  Soviet  space 
■.’Stems  aedicaiea  to  fniutarv  rnissicu'S 
include  satellites  that  perform  recon¬ 
naissance,  missile  launch  detection  and 
attack  warning,  command  and  control, 
and  ASAT  functions.  Dual-purpose  satel¬ 
lites  that  perform  some  civilian  functions 
are  used  for  communications,  naviga¬ 
tional  support,  and  weather  prediction 
and  monitoring. 

In  the  reconnaissance  area,  the 
United  States  has  no  counterpart  to  the 
Soviet  ocean  reconnaissance  satellites, 
the  EORSAT  [electronic  intelligence 
ocean  reconnaissance  satellite]  and  the 
nuclear-powered  RORSAT  [radar  ocean 
reconnaissance  satellite].  These  Soviet 
satellites  have  the  mission  of  locating 
and  identifying  U.S.  and  allied  naval 
forces  in  open  ocean  areas  and  targeting 
them  for  destruction  by  Soviet  antiship 
weapons.  Four  such  satellites  were 
launched  in  1984. 

In  the  ASAT  area,  the  Soviets  have 
had  the  capability  since  1971  to  attack 
satellites  in  near-earth  orbit  with  a 
ground-based  orbital  interceptor.  Again, 
the  United  States  has  no  comparable 
operational  capability.  Using  a  radar 
sensor  and  a  pellet-tvq)e  warhead,  the  in¬ 
terceptor  can  attack  a  target  in  orbit  at 
various  altitudes  during  the  interceptor’s 
first  two  revolutions. -An  intercept  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  orbit  would  minimize  the 
time  available  for  a  target  satellite  to 
take  evasive  action. 

The  interceptor  can  reach  targets 
orbiting  at  altitudes  of  more  than  5,000 
kilometers,  but  it  is  probably  intended 
for  high-priority  satellites  at  lower  alti¬ 
tudes.  it  is  launched  from  the  Tvairatam 
space  complex,  where  launch  pads  and 
storage  snace  for  interceptors  and 
launch  vehicles  are  availaole.  Several  in¬ 
terceptors  could  be  launched  each  day. 

In  addition  to  the  orbital  interceptors, 
the  Soviets  could  also  tise  their  opera¬ 
tional  ABM  interceptors  in  a  uirect- 
ascent  attack  against  low-orbiting 
satellites. 

Should  the  Soviets  decide  to  deploy 
in  space  extremely  large  payloads,  in¬ 
cluding  components  of  a  space-based 
ballistic  missile  defense,  they  vvould  re¬ 
quire  space  boosters  capable  of  placing 
in  orbit  thousands  of  tons  per  year.  The 
two  new  boosters  they  are  developing— a 
medium-lift  vehicle  comparable  to  our 
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itan  and  a  heavy-lif:  vehicle  com¬ 
parable  to  our  Saturn  will  meet  this 
requirement.  These  boosters  should  be 
avaiiabie  as  eariy  as  me  late  1980s. 

/  naaiiy,  ^ne  iiave  amoiLious 

plans  for  their  m.anned  space  pro^ams. 
They  plan  to  replace  their  current 
Sal^oit  space  stations  with  large  space 
mmplexes.  vhich  could  support  dO  or 
more  cosmonauts  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Such  a  complex  wo’old  enhance  their 
space-based  military  support  and  war¬ 
fighting  capabilities.  Missions  could  in¬ 
clude  miilitary  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  reconnaissance,  imagery  interpre¬ 
tation,  ASAT  support  operations,  and 
BMD  support  operations.  To  ferry 
cosmonauts  to  this  complex,  as  well  as 
to  place  large  payloads  in  orbit,  the 
Soviets  are  develooing  their  own  version 
of  the  U.S.  shuttle  orbiter.  They  are  also 
experimenting  with  a  test  vehicle  that  is 
apparently  a  scale  model  of  a  large, 
manned  space  plane.  This  plane’s  possi¬ 
ble  missions  include  reconnaissance, 
crew  transport,  and  ASAT  operations. 

It  also  could  be  used  as  a  manned  space 
station  defender. 


IBoviet  Disingenuousness 

^Considering  ail  of  the  foregoing,  it  be- 
jomes  apparent  just  how  preposterous 
Soviet  criticisms  of  the  U.S.  SDI  pro¬ 
gram  are.  The  United  States  is  not  ex¬ 
panding  the  maiitary  competition  into 
new  areas;  the  Soviets  have  been  re¬ 
searching  the  same  technologies  for  two 
decades.  Likewise,  the  United  States  is 
not  Initiating  “the  .militarization  of 
space";  space  has  been  militarized  for 
many  years,  primarily  by  Soviet  systems 
and  programs. 

This  Soviet  disingenuousness 
becomes  even  more  evident  when  one 
considers  those  w'ho  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  open  society  by  leading  the 
attack  in  the  Western  public  arena  on 
the  U.S.  SDI  program.  Within  a  month 
President  Reagan's  1983  speech  that 
initiated  SDL  a  letter  signed  by  a  large 
^ouD  of  Soviet  scientists  was  published 
in  The  Neiv  York  Times  denouncing  the 
program.  A  number  of  the  signatories  of 
mis  .etter  nave,  in  fact,  been  instru¬ 


mental  in  Soviet  programs  researching 
both  conventional  and  advanced  ballistic 
missile  defense  technologies.  Among 
these  are  Mr.  Y.  P.  Velikhov,  the  Depu¬ 
ty  Director  of  the  Kurchatov  Atomic 
nerg}'  Institute,  who  is  a  central  figure 
Soviet  laser  and  particle-beam  weapon 
forts;  Mr.  N.  G.  Basov  and  Mr,  A,  M. 
r  rokhorov,  who  are  both  scientific  ad¬ 
visers  to  laser  weapon  programs;  and 
Mr.  Avduyevskiy,  who  is  responsible  for 


a  number  of  projects  researching  the 
military  use  of  space,  including  a  space- 
based  laser  weapon.  Other  signatories 
have  scent  their  careers  develoning 
:itrategic  offensive  weapons  and  other 
military  systems. 


Soviet  Motives 

Why  are  tne  Soviets  conducting  this 
propaganda  campaign?  Clearly,  they  see 
the  potential  applications  for  advanced 
defensive  technologies;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  investing  so  much  effort 
and  so  many  resources  in  this  area.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they 
would  like  to  continue  to  be  the  only 
ones  pressing  forward  in  this  field.  At  a 
minimum,  they  want  to  keep  the  United 
States  from  outstripping  them  in  such 
technologies. 

In  this  vein,  the  Soviet  propaganda 
line  against  SDI  is  as  predictable  as  it  is 
hypocritical.  The  Soviets  hope  to  foster 
a  situation  in  which  we  would  unilater¬ 
ally  restrain  our  research  effort,  even 
though  it  is  fully  consistent  with  existing 
treaties.  This  would  leave  them  with  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  advanced  strategic 
defense  research;  they  see  this  as  the 
most  desirable  outcome. 

Such  a  virtual  monopoly  could  be 
most  dangerous  for  the  West,  Both  sides 
have  recognized  for  many  years  that  of¬ 
fense  and  defense  are  vitally  related  to 
each  other,  that  it  is  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  offense-defense  mixes  of  the 
sides  that  is  essential  to  keeping  the 
peace.  Unilateral  restraint  by  the  United 
States  in  the  defense  area  would  jeopar¬ 
dize  this  balance  and  could,  therefore, 
potentially  undermine  our  deterrent 
ability. 

If  the  United  States  proves  unwill¬ 
ing  to  restrain  itself  unilaterally,  the 
Soviets  are  prepared  to  impose  an 
agreed  ban  on  research  ‘‘designed  to 
create  space-strike  arms."  At  worst,  a 
mutually  observed  ban  would  leave  them 


where  they  are  today,  anthreatenevi  by 
potential  U.S.  technoiogicai  advances 
and  maintaining  the  onlv  ouerational 
A.BM  and  ASAT  svstems.  The  Soviets 
are  already  positioning  tUemseives,  how¬ 
ever,  to  avoid  having  such  a  ban  apply 
equally  to  the  research  of  both  sides. 
They  currently  denv  that  anv  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  tail  witnin  tneir  aeiinition  re¬ 
search  “designed  to  create  space-strike 
arms,”  while  asserting  that  all  of  the 
U.S.  SDI  program  fits  within  that  defini¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  even  were  a  research 
ban  to  be  applied  equally  to  the  sides, 
given  its  inherent  unverifiability  and  the 
closed  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union— and 
particularly  its  scientific  community 
compared  to  ours— the  Soviets  very  well 
might  be  able  unilaterally  to  continue 
their  research  on  a  clandestine  Ixisis. 

Conclusion 

We  can  expect  the  Soviets  to  continue  to 
protest  strongly  and  publicly  about  SDI 
and  alleged  U.S.  designs  to  “militarize 
space,”  all  the  while  denying  that  they 
are  conducting  similar  programs.  We 
must  recognize  this  propaganda  for 
what  it  is— the  key  element  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  divide  the  United  States 
from  its  allies  and  elicit  from  us  uni¬ 
lateral  concessions.  By  making  clear  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  have  the  poiiticai 
will  to  maintain  the  necessary  military 
capabilities  effectively  to  deter  them- 
that  is,  that  their  propaganda  campaign 
will  not  succeed  in  causing  us  to  exercise 
unilateral  restraint— we  can  establish 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  Soviets 
to  consider  a  more  forthcoming  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  negotiations  in  Geneva.  In 
that  event,  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared,  as  it  is  now,  for  a  serious 
discussion  of  how— should  new  defensive 
technologies  prove  feasible— our  two 
sides  could  move  jointly  to  a  more  stable 
strategic  relationship,  building  upon  the 
research  efforts  of  both.  ■ 


Soviet  ABM/Space  Defense  Programs 


Soviet  programs  for  ABM  and  Space  Defense,  which  include  advanced  technologies  and  space  based  weapons,  were  in  place  prior 
to  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  and  have  continued  to  expand  in  scope  and  size.  During  the  same  time  period,  U.S.  ABM/Space  Defense 
research  has  been  limited  in  scope  as  well  as  the  level  of  effort  iri  terms  of  resources  invested. 


*Potential  capability  of  the  Moscow  ABM  system. 


vKv-'i-l  * 


0. 


The  11  large  HEN  HOUSE  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars,  at  left,  at  six  locations  on 
the  periphery  of  the  USSR  provide  warning  and  target-tracking  data  in  support  of  the  Soviet 
ABM  system.  The  DOG  HOUSE  radar,  at  right,  provides  battle  management  for  the  anti-ballistic 
missile  interceptors  around  Moscow. 


Ballistic  Missiie  Eariy  Warning,  Target-Tracking,  and  Battie  Management 


The  USSR's  operational  antisatellite  interceptor  is  launched  from  the  Tyuratam  Space  Complex, 
where  two  launch  pads  and  storage  for  additional  interceptors  and  launch  vehicles  are  available. 


The  directed-energy  R&D  site  at  Sary  Shagan  proving  ground  includes  ground-based  lasers  that 
could  be  used  in  an  antisatellite  role  today  and  possibly  a  ballistic  missile  defense  role  in  the 
future. 
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Soviet  Space  Launch  Vehicles 


SL<3 
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'  Approximate. 

*  In  final  stages  of  development. 


CONGRESSIONAL  STATUS  OF  SDI 
Executive  Summary 


This  chapter  in  intended  to  provide  a  brief  summary  of  recent  Congressional 
votes  on  SDI  and  related  issues  (as  of  early  September,  1986).  An  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  major  votes  and  the  current  status  of  SDI  funding  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987  is  attached. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  passed  defense  authorization  bills  for  FY 
1987,  but  they  differ  markedly  in  several  different  areas,  including  SDI. 
The  House  bill  provides  only  $3.1  billion  in  SDI  funding  for  FY  1987  (the 
President  requested  $5.3  billion)  while  the  Senate  bill  provides  $3.95 
billion. 

The  bill  now  goes  before  a  House-Senate  Conference  Committee,  which  has  been 
meeting  regularly  since  Congress  returned  in  September  and  is  expected  to 
report  a  final  bill  prior  to  the  Congressional  recess. 

This  chapter  also  includes  a  summary  of  the  consequences  of  the  major  re¬ 
ductions  voted  by  Congress  on  the  SDI  program.  A  background  paper  (attached) 
prepared  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization  (SDIO)  notes  that  a 
funding  level  of  $3.4  billion,  for  example,  would  cause  stretch-out  of  some 
experiments,  termination  of  others,  and  less  reliability  in  others. 
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SENATE 

The  Republican-controlled  Senate  has  moved  recently  to  cut  SOI  program 
funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  although  not  as  much  as  the  House.  The  full 
Senate  adopted  the  Armed  Services  Committee  decision  to  cut  approximately 
$1.4  billion  from  the  President's  $5.3  billion  request.  At  the  initiative  of 
Senators  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and  William  Cohen  (R-Maine),  the  panel  had  cut  the 
$5.3  billion  request  for  SOI  research  and  development  to  $3.95  billion. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  committee's  report  recommended  a  "balanced  technology 
initiative"  that  would  emphasize  options  for  a  near-term  deployment  of  "silo" 
or  "point"  defense  —  making  defense  of  our  retaliatory  forces  a  top 
priority.  The  committee  said  that  research  into  long-range  "population" 
defense  should  continue,  but  that  it  should  not  be  the  top  priority  (a 
"point"  defense  means  that  SDI  would  be  deployed  in  the  near  future  to  act  as 
a  deterrent  against  a  Soviet  first-strike  by  protecting  our  missile  silos  — 
and  thus  our  ability  to  retaliate;  a  "population"  defense  means  that  SDI 
would  eventually  be  deployed  to  protect  the  entire  U.S.  population  against  a 
Soviet  missile  strike).  The  Committee  also  stated  that  the  U.S.  should  be 
prepared  to  use  the  SDI  program  as  a  bargaining  chip  —  calling  for  a 
possible  trade-off  of  SDI  pace  or  scope  in  return  for  offensive  weapons 
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reductions.  This  initiative,  while  not  directly  affecting  the  funding 
issues,  has  been  one  of  the  major  focal  points  of  this  year's  SDI  debate. 

The  Committee's  major  recommendations  were  adopted  by  a  sharply-divided  10-9 
vote,  with  all  Republicans  except  one  opposing  the  balanced  technology 
initiative.  The  Republican  Chairman,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  opposed  it  and 
wrote  strong  "minority  views." 

The  Administration,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Committee's  Republicans,  disagreed 
with  some  of  the  Committee's  conclusions.  President  Reagan  rejected  the  idea 
of  SDI  being  a  bargaining  chip  in  a  July  12th  radio  address  to  the  American 
people.  In  addition,  the  Reagan  Administration  has  strongly  rejected  the 
proposal  to  make  SDI's  primary  purpose  "point"  defense  instead  of 
"population"  defense.  Said  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  on  July  2,  1986:  "It 
is  not  our  missiles  we  seek  to  protect  but  our  people,  and  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  that  goal." 

Sustaining  the  Armed  Services  Committee  budget  recommendation,  the  Senate 
narrowly  rejected  two  amendments  to  cut  SDI  further.  First,  by  a  50-49  vote, 
the  Senate  tabled  an  amendment  by  Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  (D-La.),  that 
would  have  further  cut  Reagan's  request  to  $3.24  billion.  Next,  by  a  49-50 
vote,  the  Senate  defeated  an  amendment  by  U.S.  Senator  J.  James  Exon 
(D-Neb.),  cutting  Reagan's  request  to  $3.56  billion. 
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During  Congressional  debate  on  the  defense  authorization  bill,  proponents  of 
the  SDI  program  argued  strongly  that  the  funding  cuts  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  are  far  too  deep.  Typical  of  the  arguments  was  a  statement  by  Senator 
Howell  Heflin  (D-AL)  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commiteee  during  debate  on 
the  Johnston  amendment,  who  said  during  Senate  debate  on  August  5,  1986: 


"Those  of  us  that  support  the  strategic  defense  initiative  also 
demand  the  cost  of  the  program  be  kept  reasonable.  However,  the 
funding  reduction  proposed  in  this  amendment  would  absolutely 
cripple  the  SDI  program.  To  merely  sustain  the  contracts  already 
begun  will  cost  $4.1  billion.  Further,  the  current  funding  proposed 
for  the  program  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  below  that 
recommended  by  the  Fletcher  study  and  must  be  maintained  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  goals  and  timeliness  established  for  the  SDI  by 
that  study  and  the  President.  Anything  less  will  mean  delays  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  arriving  at  the  ability 
to  produce  a  basis  for  informed  decisions  regarding  strategic 
defense." 


Another  Senator,  Dan  Quayle  (R-IN)  also  argued  against  the  drastic  cuts. 
Said  Quayle: 

"Some  have  said  there  is  a  disproportionate  amount  spent  on  SDI 
research.  But  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  spending 
well  over  twice  as  much  on  nonstrategic  R&D  than  on  strategic 
R&D.  That  makes  the  case. 

"What  I  know  for  sure  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  like  it. 
They  want  to  constrain  us.  I  am  convinced  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  strategic  defense  initiative  offers  great  hope  for 
deterrence,  for  promoting  stability  throughout  the  entire  world. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  cripple  that  effect.  I  believe 
you  will  see  a  chipping  away  of  SDI,  and  it  will  wither  away  if 
this  kind  of  step  is  taken." 


Finally,  by  a  vote  of  86-3,  the  Senate  approved  the  1987  Defense  Au¬ 
thorization  Bill  which  "sealed"  SDI  funding  at  a  total  of  $3.95  billion.  The 
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full  Senate  also  called  for  voluntary  compliance  with  the  unratified  1979 
SALT  II  arms  treaty  and  approved  a  nonbinding  resolution  calling  for 
comprehensive  test-ban  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Senate  also 
approved  an  amendment  on  August  9  introduced  by  John  Glenn  (D-Ohio)  that 
would  bar  the  Pentagon  from  awarding  SDI  research  contracts  to  foreign 
governments  or  firms  rf  U.S.  firms  could  "reasonably"  carry  out  the 
contracts. 


h5D?F 

The  House  voted  on  August  12,  1986,  239  to  176,  to  approve  a  major  cut  from 
the  President's  request  for  SDI  funding.  The  President  had  requested  $5.3 
billion  and  the  House  voted  for  $3.1  billion.  This  action  occurred  shortly 
before  final  passage  of  the  FY  1987  defense  authorization  bill  by  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee. 

The  SDI  amendment  ultimately  approved  was  offered  by  U.S.  Representative 
Charles  Bennett  (D-Fl.).  Mr.  Bennett  argued  that  $3.1  billion  would  provide 
adequate  SDI  research  and  would  allow  more  money  in  the  overall  defense  to  be 
spent  on  conventional  military  weapons.  The  Administration  and  SDI 
proponents  strongly  disagreed. 

The  House  also  voted  to  force  the  Reagan  Administration  to  abide  by  the 
limits  set  in  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty.  The  measure,  sponsored  by  U.S. 
Representative  Norman  Dicks  (D-Wash.),  would  prohibit  any  spending  for 
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deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  that  would  exceed  the  limits  set  in  that 
unratified  arms  accord.  It  marked  an  unprecedented  attempt  to  force 
compliance  with  any  treaty  through  Congress'  power  to  authorize  spending. 
Nineteen  Republicans  voted  against  the  President  on  this  measure  as  the  House 
voted,  225  to  186,  to  adopt  the  restriction. 

By  a  vote  of  324  to  94,  the  House  defeated  an  attempt  by  U.S.  Representative 
Robert  Dornan  (R-Calf.),  to  increase  SDI  funding  to  $5.1  billion  (slightly 
less  than  Reagan's  original  request).  The  House  also  rejected,  293  to  124, 
an  amendment  offered  by  U.S.  Representative  Jim  Counter  (R-NJ)  that  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reorient  the  SDI  program  in  order 
to  develop  a  missile  defense  system  that  could  be  deployed  quickly  (in  the 
near-term)  and  that  would  be  consistent  with  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  limiting 
anti-missile  defenses. 

On  August  15,  the  House  overwhelmingly  approved  the  FY  1987  defense 
authorization  bill,  including  the  above-listed  provisions  on  SDI. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  HOuSE  AND  SEnATE  VOTFS 

The  proposed  dramatic  reduction  in  SDI  funding  levels  represents  a  major 
impediment  to  the  program's  research  goals  and  its  timetables.  As  President 
Reagan  argued  in  a  letter  to  House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  Les 
Aspin,  "Cuts  made  in  SDI  funding  requests  last  year  have  already  slowed 


progress  in  several  key  areas  and  narrowed  the  range  of  technologies  we  can 
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explore.  Further  cuts  would  seriously  Increase  our  risk  in  two  ways;  first, 
we  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  explore  thoroughly  some  important 
technologies;  second,  the  risk  to  our  national  security  would  also  be  in¬ 
creased  by  setting  back  SDI's  potential  to  answer  the  relentless  growth  of 
Soviet  programs  in  both  strategic  defense  and  offense.” 


Said  SDIO  director  Lt.  Gen.  James  Abrahamson  in  recent  Congressional 
testimony:  "There's  something  else  that's  important  to  recognize.  We  have 
teams  that  have  been  laid  out  there.  They  have  a  schedule  layed  out  and  that 
schedule  is  important  ...  What  happens  is  some  of  the  best  people  get  dis¬ 
couraged  and  there  is  a  secondary  effect  that  is  a  very  profound  one,  and 
that  is  that  you  begin  to  lose  some  of  the  very  good  people  ..." 


As  of  this  writing,  the  differing  versions  of  the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
1987  Defense  Authorization  Bill  is  before  a  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee.  The  Committee  has  been  meeting  regularly  in  September,  and  a 
final  package  —  and  a  final  note  —  will  most  likely  be  placed  before 
Congress  prior  to  the  next  recess. 

ATTACHED  IS  A  POINT  PAPER  PREPARED  BY  THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 
ORGANIZATION  (SDIO)  FURTHER  OUTLINING,  IN  DETAIL,  THE  IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  CUTS 
TO  A  LEVEL  OF  $3.4  BILLION  (WHICH  IS  EVEN  HIGHER  THAN  THE  HOUSE  PROPOSED 
CEILING  OF  $3.1  BILLION). 


SDI  BACKROUND  PAPER— IMPACT  OF  $3.4B  MARK  ON  FY87  REQUEST 
SDIO  NUMBERS  SO  FAR: 


President's  Budaet 

Marks 

FY87 

FY86 

$4.8B 

$3.7B  ($2.7B  appropriated) 

$3.6B  (SASC) 

$3.4B  (R&DSC,HASC) 

MTMTKTIM  MFEnEDi  S3.9B  to  S4.1B  iust  to  Continue 
(approved  in  FY86)  with  designed  scope  changes; 
initiatives,  research  or  opportunities. 

current  programs 
no  new 

IMPACT  OP  CUT: 

$3.4B  level  will  force  us  to  shelve  promising 

areas,  cause  contract  termination  and  waste,  and  of  course 
further  stretch  out  the  national  decision  and  risk. 

-  $3.4B  would  force  substantial  slowdown  in  critical  research 
efforts  (space-based  sensors,  kinetic  energy  weapons,  power 
options) .  •  Examples  of  cutbacks  that  might  occur  with  such  budget 
reductions: 

—  Boost  Surveillance  Tracking  System  (BSTS) 
major  experiment  will  be  delayed.  (This  is  follow-on  to  current 
system. ) 

—  Long  Wave  Infrared  (LWIR)  probe  delayed.  (This 
is  key  item  in  early  deployment  architecture.) 

—  Terminal  Imaging  Radar  (TIR)  severely  cut  back  or 
terminated. 


—  Space  based  radar  technology  terminated. 

—  Laser  radar  reduced  to  single  concept. 

—  Free  Electron  Laser  boost-phase  intercept  capability 
would  be  slowed  down  and  would  delay  construction  at  White  'Sands, 
MM  for  one-two  years. 

—  Neutral  particle  beam  experiment  for  interactive 
discrimination  delayed  by  more  than  a  year. 

—  Acquisition  tracking  and  pointing  experiments  reduced 
to  concept  definition. 

—  Space  based  kinetic  kill  vehicle  laboratory 
experiments  severely  cut  back  and  delayed. 

--  Flight  tests  of  miniature  kill  vehicles  will  be 


delayed . 


—  Kinetic  energy  technology  base  efforts  reduced 
substantially. 

—  Supporting  battle  management/c^  technology  base 
efforts  would  slip  by  at  least  one  year. 

— »  Systems  analysis  reduced  introducing  significant 
rish  in  definition  of  technical  requirements. 

—  Baseload  power  not  available  to  support  space 
experiments;  SP-100  availability  slipped  to  late  1990's. 

--Advanced  technology  to  support  low  cost  space 
transportation  efforts  significantly  reduced. 


—  Particle  beam  and  repetitively  pulsed  laser  lethalitv 
assessments  will  be  delayed.  ^e'^naiity 

-  Further  analyses  are  required  to  detennine  optimal  mix  of 
program  changes  to  satisfy  budget  cuts. 

“  $3.4B  provides  insufficient  funding  to  maintain  required 
technoxqgy  base  to  meet  evolving  threat. 


“  $3.4B  level  indicates  commitment  to  approximately  $3B 
annual  ceiling.  This  is  totally  insufficient  to  fund  the 
integrated  technology  validation  experiments  necessary  to  support 
the  decision  to  proceed  to  full  scale  development;  result  will 
be  a  delay  of  at  least  two  years  in  the  decision. 


-—  Analogous  to  building  all  the  parts  of  a  car  then 
leaving  them  on  'garage  floor  without  even  assembling  the  car  to 
see  If  It  works.  ^ 


— —  Will  leave  large  unknowns  about  total  system 
questions  in  such  critical  areas  as  lethality  and  survivability. 

“7  delay  of  large  experiments  that  must  be 

conducted  in  an  integrated  fashion  (such  as  the  National  Test 
Bed;  milestones  will  slip  significantly)  . 

stretch  out  the  full  research  program 
significantly  beyond  the  1990*s  ...  ••  research  forever.” 


POINT  PAPER 
ON 

MINIMUM  REQUIRED  TO  SUSTAIN  CURRENT  SDI  PROGRAM 


•  Tha  mlnimun  funding  necessary  to  continue  only  those  efforts 
previously  started  is  $4.1  billion 

a  SOI  is  a  dynamic  program  that  includes: 

>  The  planned  continuation  of  efforts  started  in  FY  86^  85, 
and  earlier  (approx  $4. IB) 

-  New  contracts  to  be  initiated  in  FY  87;  these  are  new 
efforts  building  on  earlier  results,  or  capitalising  on  emerging 
technologies,  or  to  make  up  for  cuts  from  previous  years 

a  The  planned  continuation  totalling  $4. IB  includes: 

-  Large  experiments  that  must  be  conducted  in  an  integrated 
fashion  such  as  the  National  Test  Bed  addressing  critical  issues 
of  command,  control,  and  communications 

»  Similar  efforts  which  are  vital  technologies  such  as 
gallium  arsenide,  materials,  or  software  research 

e  The  continuation  includes  the  value  of  existing  contracts 
funded  to  negotiated  value;  no  contracts  legally  obligate  the 
federal  government  in  advance  of  FY  87  appropriations 

e  Some  margin  should  further  be  included  for: 

-  Shortfalls  of  elements  of  ongoing  programs  delayed  due  to 
lack  of  funds  such  as  laser  radar  technology,  space  power,  and 
power  conditioning 

-  Exploitation  of  emerging  technologies 
To  build  on  earlier  successes 

e  FY  86  program  execution  supports  estimate 

■*  FY  86  obligations  are  $1590M  (57%)  of  $2759M  program  as  of 
31  March  1986 

-  Over  590  contractual  actions  have  been  reported  to  date 
incorporating  FY  86  funds 

e  Reduction  below  $4.8B  request  will  require  modification  to 
existing  contracts  forcing  hard  choices  with  inadequate  research 
performed 

e  Significant  reductions  will  require  program  restructure 
increasing  overall  prograun  coats  with  inadequate  results 
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SDI  supporters  often  note  that  the  technology  for  the  program  is  far  more 
feasible  than  critics  have  contended,  and  that  much  of  the  required  technolo¬ 
gy  is  available  or  developing  rapidly. 

This  section  reviews  the  strategy  and  technology  behind  the  "layered  defense" 
approach  that  a  strategic  defense  would  require.  There  are  four  phases  in 
the  flight  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM):  boost, 
post-boost,  midcourse,  and  terminal.  A  missile  defense  system  would  seek  to 
knock  out  as  many  incoming  missiles  as  possible  during  the  early,  highly- 
visible  portions  of  the  flight,  so  that  fewer  and  fewer  missiles  would  have 
the  potential  to  reach  the  final  phases  of  flight. 

Ihe  United  States  is  currently  researching  a  variety  of  defensive  weapons  to 
be  used  in  each  of  these  phases.  Such  weapons  include  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  lasers,  neutral  particle  beams,  electro-magnetic  rail  guns,  interac¬ 
tive  sensors,  and  highspeed  interceptor  rockets.  These  technologies  (and 
their  current  status)  are  described  in  this  chapter.  The  U.S.  program  is 
also  looking  at  various  communications  and  computer  software  strategies  that 
would  obviously  be  required  for  any  strategic  defense. 

Recent  U.S.  tests,  such  as  the  successful  tracking  of  a  Delta  rocket  from 
space,  have  offered  strong  evidence  that  SDI  technology  is  feasible. 
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However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  future  of  the  SDI  program  should  not 
rise  or  fall  on  the  achievements  or  problems  with  any  particular  technology; 
rather,  basic  research  is  needed  in  a  variety  of  areas  to  see  which  systems 
work  best  and  are  most  reliable  and  cost-effective. 


SDI  TECHNOLOGY 


The  SDI  research  program  is  "high  tech"  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  yet 
many  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  elements  of  the  technology  already 
have  been  in  existence  or  have  been  studied  for  many  years.  Indeed,  the  idea 
of  a  defense  against  nuclear  weapons  has  been  considered  since  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  age,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  technology  has  made  the 
existence  of  a  large-scale  "strategic  defense"  against  nuclear  weapons 
feasible. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  brief  outline  of  the  "layered" 
approach  to  strategic  defense  and  to  provide  some  definitions  and  explanation 
of  the  various  technologies  for  defense  that  are  currently  under  review  by 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 


THE  MULTI -lAVMd  DeEENSE  "STRATEGY 

An  incoming  missile  has  four  distinct  phases  of  delivery.  These  are  the 
boost,  post-boost,  midcourse  and  terminal  phases.  The  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  may  be  seen  as  a  multi-layered  "architecture"  of  weapons  that 
could  blunt  a  Soviet  attack  during  each  of  these  four  phases.  The  concept 
behind  current  SDI  research  is  to  construct  a  system  that  stops  incoming 
missiles  at  each  phase,  thus  providing  "back-up"  phases  against  any  missiles 
that  escape  an  earlier  phase.  Of  course,  the  various  layers  of  any  defense 
must  "interact"  and  mutually  support  one  another  to  be  most  effective. 
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PHASE  ONE:  THE  BOOST  PHASE 
"Boost"  phase  begins  as  the  missile  is  launched  and  rises  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  missile  itself  remains  wholly  intact  —  all  warheads  and  any 
possible  decoys  are  still  aboard  the  missile.  Its  thrusters  emit  a  bright, 
hot  tail  of  fire  which  makes  the  missile  easier  to  identify.  The  boost  phase 
lasts  from  launch  to  the  burn-out  of  the  ICBM  booster's  final  stage,  approxi¬ 
mately  3  to  5  minutes.  This  is  the  stage  in  which  a  missile  is  most  "vulner¬ 
able." 

Thus,  the  boost  phase  is  of  critical  importance.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
SDI  is  to  find  the  most  feasible  and  cost-effective  way  to  knock-out  an 
incoming  ICBM  in  its  boost  phase  —  where  a  single  shot  can  eliminate  all  its 
warheads.  "It's  like  tackling  the  quarterback  before  he  can  throw  the  ball," 
is  the  way  proponents  have  described  it. 

Boost  Phase  Technology 

Potential  defenses  include  chemical  lasers,  free  electron  lasers,  excimer 
lasers,  pop-up  X-ray  lasers,  as  well  as  neutral  particle  beams.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  technologies. 


NEUTRAL  PARTICLE  BEAM:  A  stream  of  fast-moving  hydrogen  atoms 
traveling  at  about  half  the  speed  of  light.  The  beam  penetrates  the 
metal  skin  of  the  missile  and  disrupts  it.  The  beam  creates  an  elec¬ 
tronic  "storm"  in  the  computer  circuits  —  in  essence,  scrambling  them 
—  and  may  prevent  the  missile  from  releasing  its  warheads.  It  also^^ 
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could  damage  the  electronic  circuits  in  the  warheads  itself  so  that  when 
they  reach  their  targets,  they  fail  to  explode.  Finally,  it  may  cause 
the  missile  to  veer  off  course  so  that  it  begins  to  tumble  and  destroys 
itself. 

This  weapon  is  a  satellite-based,  boost-phase  weapon  that  is  unaffected 
by  the  magnetic  fields  created  by  the  Earth  (hence  "neutral").  It  will 
travel  in  a  straight  line  to  its  target. 

X-RAY  LASER;  The  X-ray  laser  can  be  space-  or  ground-based.  It  is  a 
third  generation  weapon  —  one  that  uses  a  nuclear  explosion  to  produce 
its  energy.  Following  the  explosion,  each  of  the  surrounding  rods  emits 
a  powerful  blast  of  X-rays  that  can  burn  a  hole  in  a  missile,  destroying 
the  missile  on  contact. 

The  X-ray  laser  is  considered  a  "one-shot"  defensive  system  since  it 
emits  the  X-rays  milliseconds  before  it  destroys  itself.  The  technology 
for  X-ray  lasers  does  exist  and  successful  tests  have  already  been 
conducted. 

CHEMICAL  LASER:  The  chemical  laser  uses  the  energy  from  a  chemical 
reaction  between  two  fuels  to  produce  laser  beams.  The  most  advanced 
chemical  laser  technology  combines  hydrogen  and  fluorine  to  form 
hydrogen  fluoride  (HF).  These  types  of  lasers  may  be  lifted  into  space, 
depending  on  their  ultimate  size.  If  ground-based,  the  chemical  laser 
beam  can  be  projected  into  space  and  bounced  off  a  series  of  mirrors  in 
order  to  reach  its  target. 
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EXCIMER  LASER:  This  laser  is  an  "excited  dimer,"  or  a  two  atom 
molecule.  These  two  atoms  interact  and  move  between  an  excited  state 
and  grounded  state.  The  result  is  a  series  of  laser  radiations  or 
beams. 

This  laser  is  extremely  large  and  uses  an  extensive  power  source, 
limitations  that  necessitate  it  be  a  ground-based  weapon  whose  beam  may 
be  bounced  off  a  series  of  mirrors  deployed  in  space  in  order  to  reach 
its  target.  Its  power  source  also  would  be  ground-based. 

FREE-ELECTRON  LASER;  These  lasers  are  currently  the  most  promising. 
They  involve  a  beam  of  electrons  that  is  passed  through  a  field  of 
"wiggler"  magnets.  The  fast-moving  electrons  are  agitated  violently  and 
eventually  coaxed  into  giving  off  light. 

This  laser  beam  would  most  likely  be  ground-based  and,  as  with  the 
Excimer  Laser,  it  could  reach  targets  over  the  horizon  through  use  of 
space-based  mirrors. 

Boost  Phase  Strategy 

Infrared  sensors  can  detect  the  missiles  by  their  emission.  Upon  receiving 
the  information  from  the  sensors,  computers  would  then  direct  space-based  and 
ground-based  lasers  to  "zero"  in  on  their  targets.  Problems  and  complica¬ 
tions  do  exist  however.  Infrared  sensors  cannot  "see"  around  the  curve  of 
the  earth.  Therefore,  they  must  be  in  an  orbit  high  enough  to  spy  directly 
on  the  Soviet  territory  —  making  them  more  vulnerable. 
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PHASE  TWO:  THE  POST-BOOST  PHASE 

The  "bus"  is  the  portion  of  a  missile  that  holds  the  nuclear  warheads,  the 
decoys,  the  missile  guidance  system  and  the  warhead  arming  devices.  After 
the  Boost  Phase,  the  "bus"  separates  from  the  booster.  The  missile  has  now 
entered  what  is  called  the  "Post-Boost  Phase." 

During  the  3-  to  5-minute  "Post-Boost  Phase,"  a  missile  defense  system  will 
have  its  last  opportunity  to  knock  out  more  than  one  warhead  with  "one  shot." 
This  is  because  all  the  warheads  are  still  contained  in  the  "bus"  even  though 
it  has  now  separated  from  the  other  stages. 

Later  in  the  "Post-Boost  Phase,"  the  nose  cone  is  jettisoned  and  the  bus 
begins  dispensing  its  warheads,  decoys  and  other  penetration  aids 
("penaids"). 

Post-Boost  Phase  Technology 

All  of  the  lasers  described  in  the  "Boost  Phase"  section  of  this  chapter  also 
can  be  used  during  the  "Post-Boost  Phase."  Other  weapons  that  can  be  used 
include  the  space-based,  electro-magnetic  rail  gun  equipped  with  "smart 
rocks,"  which  are  small  kinetic  energy  projectiles. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  RAILGUN;  This  weapon  is  capable  of  rapidly  firing 
small  projectiles  about  the  size  of  small  rocks.  It  has  been  likened  to 
a  giant  machine  gun  or  launcher.  Its  precisely-targeted  "bullets"  can 
deliver  more  punch  than  several  times  its  weight  in  TNT.  For  firing, 
the  "bullet"  is  loaded  between  the  gun's  parallel  rails  —  part  of  an 
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electric  circuit.  When  a  large  current  flows,  it  sets  up  a  powerful 
magnetic  field  that  sends  the  projectile  lurching  forward.  The 
"bullets"  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "smart  rocks"  since  they  have 
their  own  computerized  guidance  systems  which  enable  them  to  "sense" 
their  target  and  provide  them  with  some  steering  capability  to  home  in 
on  the  missile.  The  American  SDI  program  already  has  successfully 
tested  some  elements  of  this  technology. 

Post-Boost  Phase  Strategy 

The  "Post-Boost  Phase"  represents  the  last  opportunity  to  destroy  a  missile 
while  its  warheads  and  decoys  are  still  "intact."  While  the  research  contin¬ 
ues  to  explore  the  relative  effectiveness  of  lasers  versus  railguns  for  this 
phase,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  overall  goal  of  post-boost  phase  SDI 
technology  is  to  react  to  ballistic  missiles  before  they  separate  their 
warheads  and  decoys. 

PHASE  THREE;  THE  MIDCOURSE 

The  "Midcourse  Phase,"  which  lasts  approximately  20  minutes,  is  defined  as 
the  intercontinental  space  flight  that  occurs  after  the  nuclear  warheads  and 
decoys  have  been  released  from  a  missile.  Each  multiple,  independently- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV)  or  single-warhead  weapon,  after  release  from 
the  bus,  can  head  toward  a  different  target.  These  warheads  can  be  surround¬ 
ed  by  thousands  of  decoys  and  reflective  metal  scrap.  The  mass  of  objects 
form  a  large  churning  "threat  cloud"  as  they  hurtle  through  space. 
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The  biggest  challenge  presented  to  SDI  technology  In  this  area  is  called 
"discrimination;"  ensuring  that  sensors  are  able  to  tell  the  difference 
between  decoys  and  the  "real,"  lethal  warheads  and  that  they  then  are  able  to 
rapidly  transmit  that  information  to  the  defensive  interceptors. 

Midcourse  Technology 

The  laser  technologies  outlined  in  the  "Boost  Phase"  section  of  this  chapter 
can  also  be  used  during  Midcourse  Phase.  Railguns  are  also  viable  during 
this  phase.  One  additional  technology  also  is  being  researched  for  this 
phase;  the  "interactive  sensor." 

INTERACTIVE  SENSOR;  Recent  research  has  concentrated  on  an  interactive 
sensor  to  discern  the  difference  between  the  re-entry  vehicles  and  the 
decoys.  This  sensor  would  penetrate  the  object  and  "see"  what  is 
inside.  When  the  sensor  hits  a  massive  object  like  a  warhead,  gamma 
rays  are  emitted.  Decoys,  on  the  other  hand,  have  very  little  mass,  and 
emit  virtually  nothing.  Once  the  real  warheads  are  differentiated  from 
the  decoys,  lasers  and  railguns  can  be  directed  to  knock  out  the  lethal 
missiles. 

However,  a  major  complication  exists  at  the  present  time.  The  equipment 
needed  to  produce  the  sensor  beams  is  very  large  and  difficult  to  put  in 
orbit  as  a  working  mechanism.  This  sensing  technology  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  challenges  to  the  SDI  research  program. 
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Midcourse  Strategy 

Time  is  of  critical  importance  in  the  Mid-Phase.  The  discrimination  process 
must  work  rapidly  and  effectively.  With  a  potential  "cloud"  of  thousands  of 
objects  hurtling  towards  the  U.S.,  the  defense  would  have  a  very  difficult 
task.  Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  along  with  technologies  designed 
to  knock  out  ICBMs  at  the  midcourse  phase,  it  is  intended  that  many  missiles 
would  be  knocked  out  first  in  the  boost  or  post-boost  phase. 

PHASE  FOUR;  THE  TERMINAL  PHASE 

The  "Terminal  Phase"  lasts  approximately  two  minutes.  This  final  phase  con¬ 
sists  of  the  last  125  miles  or  so  of  a  missile's  trajectory.  At  this  point, 
warheads  --  or,  most  often  referred  to  as  re-entry  vehicles  --  re-enter  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  At  75  miles  high,  the  lighter  decoys  begin  to  burn.  At 
20  miles,  re-entry  destroys  the  heavier  decoys.  At  this  point,  the  warheads 
are  less  than  a  minute  from  exploding. 

Terminal  Phase  Technology 

Electro-magnetic  railguns  and  ground-based  lasers  can  effectively  be  used  to 
destroy  missiles  in  their  terminal  phase.  Another  potentially  effective 
defensive  weapon  is  the  high-speed  ground  launched  missile. 

HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  LAUNCHED  INTERCEPTOR  ROCKETS;  This  technology  already 
exists.  The  computer-guided  rockets,  launched  from  the  ground,  inter¬ 
cept  their  targets  through  sophisticated  tracking.  They  are  non¬ 
nuclear,  defensive  weapons.  One  type  of  this  technology  is  called  PLAGE, 
which  stands  for  "flexible  lightweight  agile  guided  experiment." 
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As  noted  elsewhere,  the  Soviet  Union  currently  has  its  own  type  of  ground- 
based  anti-ballistic  missile  system  in  place  around  the  city  of  Moscow. 

Terminal  Phase  Strategy 

Time  is  the  biggest  problem  faced  by  any  technology  that  seeks  to  intercept 
warheads  during  the  terminal  phase.  There  are,  at  best,  two  minutes  to  do 
so.  However,  the  technology  to  intercept  incoming  warheads  does  exist.  In 
addition,  it  is  again  assumed  that  many  --  if  not  most  —  of  the  incoming 
warheads  must  be  knocked  out  during  the  first  three  phases  if  a  terminal 
phase  strategy  is  to  be  feasible. 

Certainly,  potential  countermeasures  to  a  terminal  defense  are  possible.  The 
Soviets  could  "blind"  U.S.  radar  through  nuclear  "bursts"  in  the  sky,  or  they 
might  give  their  re-entry  vehicles  additional  maneuverability.  The  challenge 
of  the  research  in  this  phase  --  as  in  every  phase  —  is  to  anticipate  poten¬ 
tial  countermeasures  and  seek  to  ensure  that  any  possible  SDI  system  is, 
accordingly,  capable  of  overcoming  them  and  remaining  effective  overall. 


THE  PROGRAM 

Computers  and  Software  in  Battle  Management 

The  development  of  computer  hardware  powerful  enough  to  run  a  space  defense 
now  seems  feasible.  New  semiconductor-chip  designs  and  new  ways  of  linking 
computers  together  can  provide  the  necessary  raw  processing  power.  However, 
the  current  challenge  is  to  write  the  programs  (software)  needed  to  make  the 
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hardware  run.  It  is  estimated  that  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system  would 
need  from  10  million  to  100  million  lines  of  software  code. 

A  promising  technology  for  effective  ballistic  missile  defense  is  Artificial 
Intelligence  (AI).  The  basic  idea  behind  AI  is  to  simulate  the  human  thought 
and  logic  process  to  allow  the  computer  to  make  assumptions  and  calculate 
from  two  pieces  of  information  to  arrive  at  a  third  piece  of  information  that 
was  not  previously  present.  Although  this  is  a  relatively  new  field  of 
research  and  there  is  much  debate  over  whether  AI  is  possible  at  all.  Propo¬ 
nents  contend  --  with  great  conviction  --  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  true  AT  computers  are  developed. 

Space  Transport 

SDI  faces  many  obstacles.  However,  even  if  the  research  does  demonstrate 
technical  feasibility,  the  defensive  system  will  still  need  a  great  deal  of 
space  transportation. 

The  weights  in  a  potential  SDI  system  at  present  would  strain  the  lifting 
potential  of  any  launchers  the  U.S.  now  has.  Hence,  the  U.S.  would  have  to 
design  and  build  far  more  powerful  launching  vehicles.  Lt.  General 
Abrahamson  of  the  SDIO  office  has  said  that  lift  costs  must  be  cut  for  SDI  to 
succeed.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  SDI  components  will 
eventually  become  smaller  and  American  rocket  technology  also  will  further 
improve.  It  is  against  this  record  of  American  technological  success  that 
the  challenge  of  resolving  technical  or  cost  obstacles  associated  with  any 
future  SDI  system  should  be  viewed. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


TECHNICAL  SUCCESSES 


General  James  Abrahamson,  who  heads  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Orga¬ 
nization  (SDIO),  has  said  frequently  that  the  technology  for  a  strategic 
defense  is  within  our  grasp  and  can  be  achieved. 


Since  the  SDI  program  began  several  years  ago,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
technological  breakthroughs  and  successful  tests  of  potential  SDI  components. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  a 
few  short  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of  "major  milestones"  that  have 
been  reached  since  1984. 

A  summary  of  some  of  these  major  milestones,  as  covered  in  the  media,  is 
attached.  As  one  example,  the  recent  "Delta"  experiment  helped  test  tech¬ 
nology  that  could  one  day  track  and  intercept  Soviet  missiles  in  their  early 
phases.  Earlier  this  year,  the  PLAGE  (flexible  lightweight  agile  guided 
experiment)  test  showed  our  initial  capability  to  destroy  a  moving  missile 
target.  And  in  1984,  the  Homing  Overlay  Experiment  provided  a  vivid  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  first  direct  interception  of  an  incoming  dummy  missile 
warhead. 


A  summary  of  these  major  experiments  is  attached. 
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Delta  tests  hailed 
as  boost  for  SDI 


By  Walter  Andrews 

THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 


A  highly  successful  experiment 
in  space  last  week  was  described  by 
Pentagon  officials  yesterday  as  a 
major  step  toward  developing  an  ef¬ 
fective  ground-  and  space-based  de¬ 
fense  against  Soviet  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles. 

Specifically,  the  Pentagon  was 


testing  technology  that  could  one 
day  guide  U.S.  weapons  to  destroy 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  early,  so- 
called  “boost  phase  ” 

The  technology  is  considered  vi¬ 
tal  to  President  Reagan’s  proposed  j 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  because  ' 
each  Soviet  missile,  if  not  destroyed  1 
early,  would  release  dozens  of  inde- 1 
pendently  targeted  nuclear  bombs 
and  decoys  that  could  overwhelm 


other  —  yet  to  be  developed  •—  U.S. 
defenses. 

“We  were  looking  for  valid  tech¬ 
nical  information,  and  we  got  it,”  Lt. 
Gen.  James  Abrahamson,  said  at  a 
news  conference. 

Gen.  Abrahamson,  who  heads  the 
Pentagon’s  SDI  office,  said  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  the  experiment  was 
needed  to  develop  small  guided 
rockets  that  would  be  launched  from 
platforms  in  space  to  shoot  down  en¬ 
emy  missiles. 

In  last  Friday’s  $150  million  ex- 
1  periment,  the  United  States  sent  the 
[Vsecond  and  third  stages  of  a  Delta 
I  rocket,  launched  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
I  Fla.,  into  a  2-hour-45-minute  orbit 

see  DELTA,  page  lOA 


DELTA 

From  page  lA 


Gen.  James  Abrahamson  describes  last  week’s  successful  mission  for 
development  of  “star  wars”  at  a  news  conference  in  the  Pentagon. 


about  138  miles  above  the  Earth’s 
service. 

The  two  satellites  successfully 
monitored  each  other  as  well  as  a 
separate  rocket  launched  at  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  in  New  Mexico. 

In  the  process,  the  orbiting  rocket 
stages,  one  of  which  contained  the 
world’s  first  spaced-based  laser  ra¬ 
dar,  collected  data  on  what  rocket 
plumes  look  like  against  the  back¬ 
drop  of  Earth  and  space. 

Gen.  Abrahamson  said  the  data 
was  crucial  because  U.S.  interceptor 
rockets  would  have  to  score  direct 
hits  on  Soviet  missiles  and  not  be 
confused  by  the  missiles’  widely  dis¬ 
persed  plumes. 

The  technical  problem  is  that  as  a 
missile  ascends  into  less  dense  at¬ 
mosphere  the  initially  well-defined 
rocket  plume  begins  to  expand  and 
envelop  the  entire  rocket. 

“We  knew  it  was  a  tough  scientific 
problem  right  from  the  beginning,” 
the  general  said. 

Gen.  Abrahamson  said  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  the  most  complex  com¬ 
mand  and  control  communications 
exercise  ever  performed  in  space. 

Lt.  Col.  Michael  Rendine,  the  Air 
Force  officer  who  served  as  the 
project  manager,  said  the  exercise 
involved  six  aircraft,  38  radars  and 
31  communications  satellite  cir¬ 
cuits. 

The  experiment  came  to  a  spec¬ 
tacular  end  over  the  Pacific  Ocean 
when  the  two  orbiting  Delta  rocket 
stages,  traveling  6,500  miles  an  hour, 
were  guided  into  a  deliberate  colli¬ 
sion. 

Ib  conduct  the  experiment,  1  mil¬ 
lion  new  lines  of  computer  code 
were  written  in  a  five-to-six  month 
period,  Gen.  Abrahamson  said. 

The  general  called  the  exercise  a 
flawless  performance  that  puts  “one 
more  chink  in  the  armor  ”  of  those 
scientists  who  contend  an  SDI  mis¬ 
sile  defense  is  impossible  because 
computer  programs  of  such  com¬ 
plexity  cannot  be  designed  to  per¬ 
form  without  error  the  first  time 
used. 

“I  personally  believe,  from  the 
data  I’ve  seen,  that  our  job’s  going  to 
be  a  lot  easier  than  we  thought,”  Col. 
Rendine  said. 

The  entire  experiment  was  put  to- 
gether  in  14  months,  almost 


matching  a  1-year  goal  set  by  Gen. 
Abrahamson. 

In  addition  to  rocket  interceptors, 
the  SDI  program  is  also  looking  at 
the  use  of  lasers  to  zap  enemy  nu¬ 
clear  missiles  in  the  early  boost 
phase,  the  general  said. 

In  recent  months.  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  Weinberger  has  been 
saying  that  the  first  component  de¬ 
ployed  of  a  so-called  “star  wars”  mis¬ 
sile  defense  would  be  a  space-based, 
boost  phase  interceptor  system. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has 
no  defense  against  Soviet  nuclear 
missiles  other  than  the  threat  of  a 


massive  retaliatory  strike  by 
American-launched  offensive  weap¬ 
ons. 

Separately,  the  Pentagon  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  Patriot  surface-to-air 
missile  successfully  intercepted  and 
destroyed  a  Lance  battlefield  mis¬ 
sile  for  the  first  time  yesterday  in  a 
test  to  develop  a  defense  against 
similar  Soviet  non-nuclear  tactical 
weapons. 

The  tests  are  intended  to  find  a 
defense  against  Soviet  missiles 
armed  with  conventional  warheads 
and  targeted  against  NATO  forces  in 
Europe. 
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•is  SAID  TO  DESTROY 


Success  of  Interceptor  Device 
Likely  to  Bolster  Support 
for  a  Reagan  Proposal 


By  CHARLES  MOHR 

IpBdal  to  Tbt  Nbw  York  TliMi 

WASHINGTON.  June  11  —  An  ex¬ 
perimental  antibalHsiic  missile  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  first  direct  interception 
and  destruction  of  an  incoming  dummy 
missile  wartiead.  Army  officers  re¬ 
ported  today. 


On  Sunday,  the  non-nuclear  missile 
was  lofted  into  space  where  it  unfolded 
an  umbrella-like  device  IS-feet  across 
that  collided  with  the  test  warhead,  the 
Army  officers  said. 


The  interceptor,  fired  from  Meek  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Kwajalein  Islands,  met  hun- 
of  miles  away  over  the  South  Pa¬ 
le  with  the  dummy  warhead  fired 
»m  a  Minuteman  1  intercontinentai 
missile  launched  from  Vandenburg  Air 
Force  Base  in  Southern  California. 


iCUAi  U 

^fedreds 
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Encouragement  tor  Space  Plan 
Army  generals  made  no  sweeping 
claim,  emphasizing  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  missile  did  not  yet  constitute  a 
working  weapon  system.  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  interception  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  SuzKlay  seemed  sure  to  encour¬ 
age  advocates  of  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  seek  a  defense  against 
balhstic  missile  attack. 

The  experiment  was  described  as  the 
first  successful  interception  by  a  non- 
nuclear  ballistic  missile. 

A  direct  hit  aescilbed  by  oftlciais  as 
acadentai  occurred  in  test  or  the  Safe¬ 
guard  nuclear  antimissile  system, 
which  was  abandoned  in  the  mid- 
I970’s.  oxfidais  said  today.  The  nuclear 
system  was  designed  to  destroy  with¬ 
out  actually  hitting  its  target. 


_  Exp< 
^^^oda; 


No  Violation,  Officers  Say 

Maj.  Gen.  Elvin  R.  Heiberg,  man- 
igget  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Program,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Eugene 
Fox,  manager  of  the  Homing  Overlay 
Experiment,  said  at  a  news  conference 
ly  that  Sunday's  test  did  not  violate 

^ _ terms  of  a  1972  treaty  in  which  the 

Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  limits  on  developing  or  de¬ 
ploying  improved  antimissile  devices. 


The  experiment  was  described  as 
"test-bed  technology,"  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  treaty.  The  treaty  pro¬ 
vides  that  neither  side  can  develoo  or 

The  test  Sunday,  which  followed 
three  other  tests  In  which  a  reentry 
vehicle  could  not  be  Interceoted.  took 


Coathnied  on  Page  All,  Column  S 


Missile  Intercepted  and  Destroyed 
Warhead  in  Test,  Army  Reports 


Continued  From  Page  A1 


place  in  mid-course  of  a  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  flight. 

A  ballistic  missile  is  a  long-range 
weapon  guided  by  preset  mechanisms 
in  the  first  part  of  its  flight,  but  is  a 
free-falling  object  as  it  approaches  its 
target. 

Blocking  Soviet  Rockets 

President  Reagan’s  technological 
advisers  have  placed  the  highest  pri¬ 
ority  on  developing  the  ability  to  inter¬ 
cept  missile  ro^ets  as  they  rise  from 
silos  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  before  the 
roefeets  drop  their  multiple  re-entry 
vehicles. 

The  solution  that  has  usually  re¬ 
ceived  the  second  most  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  would  pick  yxp  and  destroy 
missiles  after  they  had  re-entered  the 
atmosphere. 

Mid-couise  interception  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  some  scientists  as  the  most 
difficult  because  nose  cones  could  be 
filled  not  only  with  warheads  but 
decoys,  penetration  aids  and  chaff 
meant  to  confuse  electronic  and  heat¬ 
seeking  sensors. 

General  Heiberg  declined,  at  the 
Pentagon 'news  conference,  to  specu¬ 
late  wneiher  the  use  of  decoys  by  the 
Soviet  ‘Jnion  could  limit  the*  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Sunday's  test.  "You  will  al- 
Waj^  have  a  decoy  problem,"  he  said, 
adding  that  any  enemy  would  try  hard 
to  x)f  or  fool"  any  antimissile  de¬ 
fense. 

But  he  said  he  believed  the  test 
showed  a  clear  technological  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  United  States  in  such  vital 
missile  defense  fields  as  high-speed 
datat  processing  by  a  computer  carried 


I  on  the  defensive  rocket  and  in  the  abil- 
i  ity  to  maneuver  a  vehicie  m  space  to  hit 
an  incoming  missUe. 

I  To  achieve  what  Mr.  Reagan  has 
^railed  an  "effective"  antimissile  de¬ 
fense  a  three-layer  system  that  would 
include  mid-course  interception  is 
thought  desirable,  officials  have  said. 

In  the  test  Sunday  the  interceptor 
was  fired  about  10  minutes  before  the 
incom^  warhead,  which  contained  no 
explosive,  would  have  hit  the  sea. 

General  Fox  said  interception  took 
place  at  an  altitude  of  "more  than  100 
miles"  but  said  the  precise  height  was 
secret. 

The  closing  speed,  or  combined  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  target  and  the  interceptor, 
was  described  as  20,000  feet  per  second. 
This  is  almost  10  times  the  speed  of  a 
high-powered  rifle  bullet. 

The  experimental  program  will  con¬ 
tinue,  General  Fox  said,  but  as  part  of 
the  overall  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
program  recently  established  in  the 
Pentagon  to  pursue  the  feasibility  of 
President  Reagan's  proposed. 

General  Fox  said  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  had 
successfully  conducted  such  an  experi¬ 
ment.  However,  he  said  that  the  Soviet 
plaxmers  were  apparently  not  under  in¬ 
structions  to  seek  a  non-nuclear  missile 
strategy.  The  Soviet  antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile  system  near  Moscow,  permitted  by 
I  the  1972  treaty,  uses  nuclear  warheads. 

I  General  Fox  said  the  radioed  flight 
test  data  from  the  experiment  had  b^ 
coded  so  that  a  Soviet  trawler  loitering 
in  the  Pacific  presumably  could  not 
•  have  picked  up  the  dgta.  The  second 
treaty  on  Strategic  Arms  Limitation, 
unratified  but  observed  by  the  two  su- 
perp^ers,  prohibits  this  for  offensive 
missile  tests.  General  Fox  said  this  did 
not  apply  to  an  experiment  such  as  that 
conducted  Sunday. 
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SDI  results: 
a  defense  in  five 


Some  senior  government  offi¬ 
cials  have  suggested  that 
nothing  practical  —  that  is, 
nothing  deployable  —  can 
come  out  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  for  15  or  20  years. 

It  appears  that  important  SDI  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  deployment  of  a  na¬ 
tionwide  defense  in  five  years  have 
not  been  brought  to  their  attention. 
These  possibilities  for  early  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  robust  near-term  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  have  come 
out  of  the  first  two  years  of  research 
on  the  problem  by  SDI  and  its  con¬ 
tractors. 

The  business  end  of  the  near-term 
defense  being  developed  by  SDI  is 
the  “smart  bullet,”  a  slug  of  metal 
with  a  computer  brain  and  a  device 
sensitive  to  heat.  The  smart  bullet 
tracks  the  enemy  warhead  by  the 
delicate  heat  it  emits,  like  a  snake 
tracking  a  small  mammal.  The 
smart  bullet  collides  with  the  enemy 
warhead  at  the  end  of  the  chase  and 
destroys  it  by  the  force  of  the  colli¬ 
sion.  It  is  highly  effective. 

The  “smart  bullet”  projects  in 
SDI  haven’t  received  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  laser  and  the  particle 
beam,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  using  a  tried-and-tested  technol¬ 
ogy  that  could  be  in  place  and  pro¬ 
tecting  America  in  five  years. 

Smart  bullets  resemble  the  heat¬ 
seeking  missiles  used  routinely  in 
air  defense,  except  that  they  are 
mounted  on  rockets  that  can  carry 
them  to  heights  of  several  hundred 
miles.  An  experimental  smart  bullet 
developed  by  Lockheed  was  tested 
against  a  U.S.  Minuteman  warhead 
in  1984.  The  test  was  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  smart  bullet  zeroed  in 
on  the  oncoming  warhead  at  a  height 
of  100  miles  and  scored  a  bull’s-eye 
collision.  The  speed  of  the  impact 
gave  the  smart  bullet  the  explosive 
power  of  more  than  10  times  its 
weight  in  TNT.  The  collision  broke 
the  warhead  into  an  estimated  1  mil¬ 
lion  fragments. 


Another  smart  bullet  developed 
by  LTV  that  weighed  less  than  50 
pounds  was  tested  at  a  height  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  against  a  target  in 
space  last  year  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess  —  another  bull’s-eye. 

The  most  effective  defense  using 
the  smart  bullets  will  deploy  them 
on  satellites  orbiting  the  ^rth.  This 
satellite-based  defense  can  be 
available  by  1995  and  possibly  some- 
wht*t  earlier.  In  an  even  hearer-term 
defense  planned  by  SDI,  the  smart 
bullets  will  be  carried  on  small  rock¬ 
ets  launched  from  the  ground. 

That  makes  it  sound  as  if  this  de¬ 
fense  only  protects  a  small  area,,  like 
a  missile  silo.  However,  while  the 
smart  bullets  are  launched  from  the 
ground,  they  intercept  the  enemy 
warheads  high  up  in  space,  at  an  al¬ 
titude  of  as  much  as  500  miles.  This 
is  a  key  factor  in  the  usefulness  of^ 
the  defense.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
high-altitude  interception,  the  “foot¬ 
print”  of  the  defense,  as  the  region  it 
protects  is  called,  is  a  continental¬ 
sized  area  including  all  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  is  not  a  de¬ 
fense  of  missile  silos,  but  a  true  area 
defense  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

But  smart  bullets  are  not  the 
whole  story  of  the  near-term  de- 
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fense.  The  trouble  with  the  smart 
bullet  is  that  it  is  not  all  that  smart. 
Smart  bullets  have  a  deadly  accu¬ 
racy  once  they  get  within  20  miles  or 
so  of  the  warhead,  but  first  they  have 
to  be  told  approximately  where  the 
warhead  is:  they  aren’t  clever 
enough  to  find  it  just  anywhere  in 
the  void  <>f  the  heavens. 

That  requires  the  capability  of  the 
Airborne  Operational  Adjunct,  or 
AOA,  one  of  the  most  important 
projects  in  SDI,  perhaps  the  most 
important  for  the  near-term  defense. 

The  AOA  is  a  Boeing  767  airliner 
that  has  been  stripped  and  re¬ 
equipped  with  special  intruments 
for  detecting  warheads  coming  at 
the  United  States.  The  AOA  has 
“eyes”  that  can  see  the  warhead  any¬ 
where  in  space  and  find  out  which 
way  it  is  headed.  Another  instru¬ 
ment  —  a  laser  beam  used  as  a  radar 
—  tells  the  AOA  how  far  away  the 
warhead  is.  The  AOA  turns  this  in¬ 
formation  over  to  the  launcher  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  ground  with  a  smart  bul¬ 
let  on  its  nose,  and  the  launcher  then 
sends  the  smart  bullet  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  AOA  and  its  infrared  “eyes” 
and  laser  radar  are  as  essential  to 
the  SDI  near-term  defense  as  the 
smart  bullet  itself. 

Lockheed  is  working  on  a  plan  for 
the  near-term  defense  of  America, 
based  on  an  experimental  system 
called  ERIS,  that  uses  smart  bullets 
and  intercepts  the  warheads  at  high 
altitudes,  so  that  the  “footprint”  cov¬ 
ers  all  of  North  America.  It  looks 
very  promising.  But  the  system 
based  on  ERIS  has  two  problems. 
First,  it  uses  radars  on  the  ground  to 
pick  up  and  track  the  warheads,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  airborne  “eyes”  on  the 
AOA.  Radars  have  the  advantage 
that  we  can  deploy  the  smart  bullet 
ERIS  defense  more  quickly  because 
the  United  States  already  has  these 
radars  in  place.  They  have  the  disad¬ 
vantage  that  a  radar  is  a  large,  frag¬ 
ile,  and  immobile  object,  which  can 


a 


blown  up  by  the  enemy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack.  The  AOA 
an  irregular  flight  pattern 
cannot  be  targeted  and  is  relatively 
invulnerable.  ERIS  plus  AOA  is  the 
winning  combination. 

u  problem  is  the  fact 

that  a  high-altitude  smart  bullet  only 
wrks  well  above  the  atmosphere;  it 
ifr*!*^**^^  ®  ‘ballistic  missile  when 
It  IS  lower  down  and  inside  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Another  program  beiL 

ability.  It  also  catches  the  leakers 
through  the  high-altitude  layer  of  de¬ 
fense.  The  low-altitude  smart  bullet 
is  called  HEDI  and  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  McDonnell  Douglas. 

How  effective  will  the  defense 
based  on  ERIS-HEDI-AOA  be? 

Once  the  smart  bullet  gets  off  the 
ground  and  the  AOA  points  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  warhead,  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  its  hitting  the  warhead  is 
close  to  100  percent.  The  main  prob¬ 
lem  is  launching  the  rocket  that  gets 
the  smart  bullet  off  the  ground.  With 
regular  ground  crews,  the  chance  of 
a  good  launch  is  75  to  80  percent, 
With  more  expensive  and  more 


highly  trained  crews,  the  success 
rate  goes  up  to  better  than  90 
percent;  the  success  rate  with  the 
Thor-Delta  rocket  averages  96 
percent. 

That’s  for  one  layer  of  defense.  We 
would  probably  want  to  take  two 
shots  at  each  warhead  —  one  far  out 
and  high  up,  based  on  ERIS,  and  the 
second  close  in  and  lower  down, 
based  on  HEDI,  to  catch  the  low- 
altitude  missiles  and  the  leakers 
through  the  first  layer.  If  each  layer 
is  75  percent  effective,  the  two  layers 
together  have  an  effectiveness  of  93 
percent.  With  a  high-quality  launch 
operation,  the  combined  effective¬ 
ness  can  go  up  to  99  percent. 

We’re  heading  toward  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  costs.  Before  we  get  there,  we 
have  to  answer  the  question:  how 
many  warheads  can  the  enemy 
throw  at  the  United  States?  That  de¬ 
termines  how  many  smart  bullets  we 
need.  At  present,  the  Soviets  have 
about  6,000  accurate  first-strike 
warheads.  Adding  the  Soviet 
submarine-based  missiles,  their 
new  fifth-generation  missiles,  and 
some  they  are  rumored  to  have 
squirreled  away,  we  arrive  at  about 
10,000  warheads  as  the  threat  prob¬ 
ably  facing  the  United  States  in  the 
1990s.  That  means  a  requirement  for 
10,000  smart  bullets. 

But  the  adversary  can  also  deploy 
decoys  —  flimsy,  lightweight  objects 
that  look  like  warheads  but  aren’t  — 
to  confuse  our  defense.  The  smart 
bullets  planned  for  our  near-term  de¬ 
fense  can’t  tell  a  decoy  from  a  war¬ 
head.  The  infrared  “eyes”  on  the 
AOA  probably  won’t  be  able  to  tell 
them  apart,  either.  That  means  we 
will  have  to  shoot  at  everything  in 
sight,  which  means  that  we  need 
more  interceptors. 

How  many  decoys  will  the  adver¬ 
sary  put  up?  A  credibly  disguised 
decoy  weighs  about  a  tenth  as  much 
as  a  genuine  warhead.  If  the  Soviets 
take  a  couple  of  warheads  off  every 


missile  and  replace  them  with  de¬ 
coys,  they  can  throw  20,000  decoys  at 
our  defense,  in  addition  to  the  10,000 
warheads.  Shooting  at  everything  in 
sight,  we  need  30,000  smart  bullets. 
The  second  layer  of  the  defense 
based  on  HEDI  would  require  an¬ 
other  10,000  smart  bullets.  That’s 
40,000  smart  bullets  in  all. 

(Forty  thousand  smart  bullets 
seems  an  impractically  large  num¬ 
ber.  For  perspective  on  the  matter, 
however,  the  Soviets  have  more  than 
13,000  surface-to-air  missiles,  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  smart  bullets  but  some¬ 
what  less  capable,  already  deployed 
for  air  defense.) 

Getting  back  to  costs:  each  smart 
bullet  with  its  rocket  will  cost  about 
$1  million.  For  comparison,  the  Mav¬ 
erick  air-to-air  missile  with  a  similar 
degree  of  sophistication  but  a 
smaller  rocket,  costs  $60,000  in 
large  quantities.  At  SI  million  each, 
the  necessary  40,000  smart  bullets 
will  cost  $40  billion. 

The  AOA  aircraft  are  expensive 
and  have  to  be  added  in.  They  will 
cost  between  $300  million  and  $400 
million  each,  and  a  fleet  of  15  to  20 
will  be  needed  to  to  keep  three  or 
four  in  the  air  at  all  times.  The  bill 
for  the  AOA  fleet  may  run  to  $10 
billion  dollars  in  round  numbers. 
The  cost  of  the  two-layer  defense  is 
$50  billion,  spread  over  several 
years. 

The  US.  currently  spends  be¬ 
tween  $40  billion  and  $50  billion 
each  year  on  modernizing  our  offen¬ 
sive  nuclear  forces  —  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  missiles,  bombers,  submarines, 
and  so  on.  Between  now  and  the  late 
1990s  we  will  probably  spend  $500 
billion  on  these  forces,  designed  to 
deter  a  potential  adversary’s  attacks 
by  the  threat  of  mass  destruction  of 
his  territory. 

Viewed  against  the  background  of 
these  vast  expenditures,  the  near- 
term  defenses  being  worked  on  by 
the  SDI  seem  to  me  to  be  a  way  of 
saving  the  taxpayer’s  money,  as  well 
as  his  life. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  5-YEAfe  I^R0f>CSAL 

President  Reagan  and  his  Administration  have  proposed  a  5-year  research  and 
development  effort  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  As  proposed,  it 
would  cost  around  $26  billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1985  to  1990.  This 
proposal  is  substantially  smaller  than  costs  associated  with  some  major  U.S. 
offensive  weapons  programs. 

The  SDI  budget  already  has  been  cut  by  the  Congress  (see  section  on  Con¬ 
gress).  The  Fiscal  Year  1985  request  of  $1.78  billion  by  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  reduced  to  $1,40  billion  by  Congress  that  year. 

In  the  program's  second  year.  Fiscal  Year  1986,  Congress  dramatically  scaled 
back  the  Administration's  request.  While  the  President  had  requested  $3.72 
billion,  the  Congress  actually  appropriated  only  $2.76  billion. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1987,  the  debate  is  not  over.  The  President's  request  was 
for  $5.3  billion.  However,  the  Senate  approved  an  authorization  of  $3.9 
billion  (as  of  August,  1986)  and  the  House  cut  the  program  even  further  to 
$3.1  billion.  As  this  is  written,  a  Conference  Committee  is  at  work  to 
resolve  the  differences.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  for  Fiscal  Year  1987, 
there  will  be  another  major  reduction  in  the  President's  SDI  request  —  a 
reduction  that  will  probably  be  between  $1,5  and  $2  billion. 
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For  America  to  succeed  in  achieving  SDl's  goal  of  providing  adequate  research 
on  whether  the  United  States  could  successfully  deploy  such  a  defensive 
system,  adequate  funding  is  obviously  essential.  Continued  Congressional 
cutbacks  in  the  program  will  inevitably  lead  to  delays,  cancellation  of 
important  experiments,  and,  hence,  increased  costs  associated  with  the 
"stretchout"  of  any  such  program.  As  General  James  Abrahamson,  head  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization  (5DI0),  recently  noted  in  a  Defense 
News  interview: 


"This  is  a  critical  year.  We  have  already  made  cutbacks.  Major 
cuts  would  mean  a  whittling  down  of  the  parallel  choices  in 
technologies  that  we  can  make;  we  did  that  last  year.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  maintain  the  momentum,  the  best  people  will  move 
out  to  other  technical  challenges.  Thus,  we  would  not  only  have 
a  slowdown  of  the  program  but  we  would  lose  key  people." 

And  as  President  Reagan  added  during  a  recent  radio  speech  on  SUI: 

"Nothing  of  great  value,  of  course,  comes  cheap.  But  a  defensive 
system  which  can  protect  us  and  our  allies  against  all  ballistic 
missiles,  nuclear  or  conventional,  is  a  prudent  investment  ... 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  permit  the  budget 
pressures  of  today  to  destroy  this  vital  research  program  and 
undercut  our  chances  for  a  safer  and  more  secure  tomorrow." 


LONG-TERM  COSTS  01^  OGPLOYING  SDI 

Of  all  the  issues  associated  with  SDI,  perhaps  none  has  been  more  controver¬ 
sial  than  the  question  of  the  long-term  cost  of  actually  deploying  such  a 
system.  Opponents  have  labeled  SDI  "Star  Wars"  and  called  it  "a  trill  ion- 
doll  ar"  system.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  with  any  certainty  how 
much  SDI  would  cost  if  deployed  —  because  no  one  knows  at  this  point  what 
such  a  system  would  require. 
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While  SDI  deployment  would  be  expensive,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  would 
approach  the  expensive  price  tags  its  critics  cite  in  opposing  SDI.  For 
example.  Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  the  founder  of  NASA's  Goddard  Institute  for 
Space  Studies  and  respected  author  on  SDI  issues,  said  recently: 


"For  the  basic  two-layer  defense  using  'smart  bullets,'  the  cost 
is  $60  billion  spread  over  about  five  years,  or  $12  billion  a 
year.  This  defense  could  be  available  in  the  early  1990s.  For 
the  advanced  three-  or  four-layer  defense  that  might  become 
available  in  the  late  1990s,  the  cost  is  roughly  $200  billion 
spread  over  10  years,  or  $20  billion  a  year.  The  figures  of 
$1  trillion  or  more  tossed  around  by  Soviet  spokesmen  and 
domestic  opponents  of  SDI  are  off  the  wall.  For  comparison, 
note  that  we  are  spending  more  than  $40  billion  a  year  on  nuclear 
weapons  of  destruction  designed  to  keep  the  Soviets  out  of  our 
backyard  by  the  threat  of  retaliation." 


Additionally,  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  written  by  Zbigniew 
Brzez inski  (President  Carter's  former  National  Security  Advisor),  Max 
Kampelman  (a  former  advisor  to  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and  the  current 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Geneva  arms  talks)  and  Jastrow  comes  to 
similar  cost  conclusions.  The  authors  state: 


"With  development  and  some  additional  research,  we  can  now 
construct  and  deploy  a  two-layer  or  double-screen  defense, 
which  can  be  in  place  by  the  early  1990s  at  a  cost  we  estimate 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  billion  ...  The 
combined  effectiveness  of  the  two  layers  would  be  over  90 
percent:  less  than  one  Soviet  warhead  in  10  would  reach  its 
target  --  more  than  sufficient  to  discourage  Soviet  leaders 
from  any  thought  of  achieving  a  successful  first  strike." 


Any  fair  consideration  of  the  costs  associated  with  SDI  must  include  an 
evaluation  of  one  of  the  most  important  goals  for  the  SDI  program:  to  reduce 


or  eliminate  our  reliance  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  This  obviously  has 
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important  implications  for  the  budget.  If.  for  example,  SDI  deployment  costs 
reached  even  $40  billion  a  year,  we  would  also  expect  to  see  a  gradual 
decline  in  our  expenditures  for  offensive  nuclear  weapons  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  shift  to  defensive  systems. 


SDI  FY  86  BUDGET 
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SPACE  POWER  64  -6  58  DOWNSCOPES  MULTIME  GAWAIT 

SPACE  LOGISTICS  19  -8  11  REDUCES  INVESTMENT  IN  LOW  COST 

TRANSPORTATION 


MAJOR  FY86  ADJUSTMENTS 


BMIC’  EXPERIMENTAL  3  +11  20  ACCELERATES  BMIC’ 

SYSTEMS  EXPERIMENTS 
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SDI  AND  OUR  ALLIES 


Although  some  of  America's  allies  initially  expressed  reservations  that  SDI 
might  adversely  affect  Western  deterrent  strategy  or  arms  negotiations, 
consensus  has  developed  among  our  allies  that  it  may  be  in  their  best  inter¬ 
est  to  develop  a  joint  European-American  approach  to  SDI  research.  Support 
for  SDI  among  our  allies  has  increased  substantially  since  the  President 
first  announced  the  program  in  1983. 

West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  summarized  one  view  behind  this  concensus 
among  allies  when  he  stated  that  active  involvement  in  SDI  research  will  be  a 
guarantee  of  greater  European  participation  in  any  future  decision  on  possi¬ 
ble  deployment. 

In  addition,  European  expertise  in  certain  technologies,  such  as  advanced 
optic  laser  and  space  sensor  research,  could  greatly  assist  U.S.  efforts.  It 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S.  program  —  and  its  chances  for  long-term 
success  —  to  utilize  and  share  scientific  expertise  among  our  allies. 

The  initial  cautious  response  of  some  of  our  allies  probably  reflected  their 
uncertainty  about  how  a  U.S.  defensive  strategy  would  affect  the  European 
policy  of  "flexible  response,"  which  refers  to  allied  reliance  on  U.S. 
offensive  nuclear  forces  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression.  In 
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response  to  this  concern,  President  Reagan  has  continued  to  reassure 
America's  allies  that  a  strategy  of  ballistic  missile  defense  is  intended  to 
add  to  European  security. 


"Their  (Europe's)  vital  interests  and  ours  are  inextricably 
linked  —  their  safety  and  ours  are  one.  No  change  in  technology 
can  or  will  alter  that  reality.  We  must  and  shall  continue  to 
honor  our  commitments." 


—  Ronald  Reagan  (3/23/86) 


"There's  not  the  slightest  possibility  that  America  would  be 
decoupled  from  Europe  by  the  pursuit  of  this  vital  initiative." 

—  Caspar  Weinberger 

Secretary  of  Defense  (12/84) 

Of  course,  a  major  component  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  strategy  has  been  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  drive  a  wedge  between  America  and  its  allies  on  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  —  and  other  strategic  issues  such  as  arms 
negotiations  and  deployments  of  new  weapons  in  Europe.  This  Soviet  strategy 
on  SDI  has  not  been  successful.  In  fact,  by  any  measurement,  allied  support 
for  and  participation  in  the  SDI  program  has  grown  every  year  since  the 
President's  original  proposal  was  announced  in  1983. 


The  following  quotes  summarize  major  allied  response  to  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative: 


"I  firmly  support  President  Reagan's  decision  to  pursue  research 
into  defense  against  ballistic  nuclear  missiles  —  the  SDI.  I 
hope  that  our  own  scientists  will  share  in  their  research.  The 
U.S.  must  not  fall  behind  the  work  being  done  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

—  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
(2/20/85) 
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"We  will  continue  to  advocate  that  the  Europeans  develop  a  joint 
approach  to  SDI." 

--  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
(3/20/85) 


"Kohl  is  persuaded  that  Geneva  arms  talks  will  secure  deep  cuts 
in  the  superpowers'  nuclear  weapons  only  if  Moscow  is  prodded 
toward  an  agreement  by  the  risk  that  SDI  will  yield  enormous 
technological  advantages  for  the  West." 

—  The  Washington  Post 

13/21785) 

"SDI  is  a  non-nuclear  and  defensive  system  which  would  kill  the 
force  of  nuclear  missiles.  Its  goal  is  to  wipe  away  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

--  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone 


France  is  more  divided  on  the  question  of  supporting  SDI.  French  President 
Francois  Mitterand  has  verbally  opposed  official  French  government  participa¬ 
tion  in  SDI,  but  he  has  not  officially  blocked  French  companies  from  bidding 
on  SDI  contracts.  In  fact,  at  least  one  company  has  recently  become  a  major 
participant  in  SDI  research.  On  the  other  side,  French  Prime  Minister 
Jacques  Chirac,  leader  of  the  conservative  coalition,  strongly  and  vocally 
supports  a  joint  American-European  SDI  effort  (France  is  a  member  of  NATO  but 
not  part  of  the  Alliance's  integrated  military  commend). 


"It  would  be  irresponsible  to  sit  on  the  roadside.  France  can¬ 
not  not  join  such  a  large  scale  research  effort  and  I  will  not 
leave  it  out." 

—  French  Prime  Minister  Jacques  Chirac 


Other  nations  that  have  expressed  support  for  —  and  interest  in  --  SDI 
include  Israel  and  Italy. 


‘Star  Wars’ 

Research 

Supported 

NATO  Ministers 
Call  Plan  'PrudenP 


By  Michael  Weisskopf 

WaahmgtoB  Post  Staff  Writer 

LUXEMBOURG,  March  27— 
NATO  defense  ministers  today 
unanimously  urged  research  into 
President  Reagan's  space-based 
missile  defense  system,  calling  the 
project  “prudent”  in  light  of  Soviet 
efforts  in  strategic  defense. 

Despite  the  first  NATO  nuclear 
planning  group  endorsement  of 
Reagan’s  plan,  however,  European 
ministers  at  a  two-day  meeting  here 
questioned  the  future  impact  of  a 
U.S.  space-based  strategic  defense 
should  the  project  ever  move  be¬ 
yond  the  study  phase. 

The  NATO  secretary  general, 
Lord  Carrington,  said  at  a  news 
conference  that  European  partic¬ 
ipants  shelved  their  future  concerns 
and  embraced  Reagan’s  proposed 
$26  billion  research  effort  partly 
because  of  “what  we  know  of  Soviet 
capabilities  and  interest  in  the 
field.” 

“It  is  well  known  that  certain  oth¬ 
er  questions  arise  in  the  future,  and 
nobody  suggests  they  do  not,”  the 
ministers  said.  “But  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  try  to  settle  them  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  know  what  the  re¬ 
search  will  bring.” 

British  and  West  German  leaders 
previously  have  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  support  for  U.S.  research 
work  and  possible  deployment, 
warning  that  movement  toward  an¬ 
timissile  defenses  could  undercut 
western  deterrent  strategy. 

France,  a  NATO  member  but  not 
part  of  the  alliance’s  integrated  mil¬ 
itary  command,  has  expressed  sim¬ 
ilar  worries,  and  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  will  visit 
France  for  three  days  this  week. 

Weinberger  told  reporters  that 
European  officials  voiced  “some 
reservations”  about  the  research 
program.  c,Tiefly  fears  that  their 
■ations  would  be  left  to  fend  for 
themselves  if  the  United  States  suc¬ 
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cessfully  deploys  an  antimissile 
shield  over  its  own  territory. 

Weinberger  termed  the  concerns 
“misunderstandings  wbkh  I  seemed 
to  be  able  to  clear  up.” 

If  a  space-based  defense  proves 
feasible,  Weinberger  said,  experts 
believe  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
intercept  and  destroy  Soviet  inter¬ 
mediate-range  ballistic  missiles 
aimed  at  Europe  than  to  counter 
longer  range  weapons  directed  at 
America. 

Weinberger  had  come  to  Luxem¬ 
bourg  hoping  for  an  endorsement  of 
“Star  Wars”  to  bolster  both  U.S. 
arms  control  negotiators  in  Geneva 
and  administration  lobbyists  in  Con¬ 
gress  who  are  seeking  $4.6  billion 
in  research  funds  for  the  project  in 
fiscal  1986. 

“We  were  completely  satisfied 
with  the  results  because  the  things 
we  are  doing  were  supported  unan¬ 
imously,”  he  said. 

A  senior  U.S.  defense  official 
traveling  with  the  secretary  added 
that  the  NATO  group’s  blessing  will 
help  dash  Soviet  hopes  of  heading 
off  "Star  Wars”  research  by  splitting 
the  alliance. 

In  their  communique,  the  minis¬ 
ters  said  they  support  research  into 
the  system  Reagan  calls  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Defense  Initiative  so  long  as  it 
is  “conducted  within  the  terms"  of 
the  1972  U.S.-Soviet  treaty  limiting 
development  and  deployment  of 
antiballistic  missile  defenses. 

The  research,  according  to  the 
communique,  “is  in  NATO’s  secu¬ 
rity  interest  and  should  continue.” 

It  noted,  “with  concern,”  the 
Kremlin’s  “extensive  and  longstand¬ 
ing  efforts"  in  strategic  defense, 
including  ao  antiballistic  missile  sys¬ 
tem  deployed  around  Moscow,  and 
concluded  that  the  American  pro¬ 
gram  "is  prudent  in  light  of  these 
Soviet  activities.” 


The  ministers  said  they  welcome 
the  U.S.  offer  to  include  European 
firms  in  the  SDI  research  work— an 
invitation  formally  delivered  by 
Weinberger  yesterday  in  a  move  to 
solidify  allied  support. 

[However,  Australia,  one  of  17 
nations  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
Star  Wars  program,  will  not  do  so, 
Australia’s  Defense  Ministry  said 
Wednesday,  Reuter  reported  from 
Sydney.) 

The  NATO  ministers’  commu¬ 
nique  said  they  "strongly  support" 
the  U.S.  position  in  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Ge¬ 
neva  and  urge  Moscow  to  “partic¬ 
ipate  constructively." 

It  said  that  NATO  is  determined 
to  continue  deployment  of  ground- 
launched  cruise  and  Pershing  II 
missiles  but  is  willing  to  “reverse, 
halt  or  modify”  its  plan  if  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  agree  in  Geneva  to  dismantle 
some  erf  their  414  SS20  interme¬ 
diate-range  nuclear  missiles  aimed 
at  Europe.  Carrington  said  more 
than  130  of  the  572  NATO  missiles 
are  already  in  place. 

(In  Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  dear  Wednesday  that  it  will 
discuss  with  the  United  States  only 
methods  of  keeping  space  free  of  all 
weapons — not  the  Star  Wars  pro¬ 
ject  or  any  other  space-based  sys¬ 
tem,  The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported.  The  Soviet  delegation  is¬ 
sued  a  formal  denial  of  a  newspaper 
article  that  quoted  a  U.S.  spokes¬ 
man  as  saying  Tuesday’s  first  sub¬ 
group  meeting  “discussed  possible 
anti-missile  systems  in  space."] 
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Mrs.  Thatcher  praises  US 

Tells  Congress  she  backs  SDI  research 


By  Charlotte  Saikowski 

Staff  writer  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor _ 

Washington 

Winston  Churchill  last  did  it  in  1952. 

M^garet  Thatcher  yesterday  became 
the  iirst  ilritish  head  of  government  since 
then  to  address  a  joint  session  of  the 
United  States  CongressT  * 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher’s  appearance 
in  the  House  chamber  was  a  moment  of 
heartfelt  history.  Recalling  America’s 
dominant  role  in  shaping  a  peace  in  Eu- 
I  rope  that  has  lasted  40  years,  she  said: 
i  ‘The  debt  the  free  peoples  of  Europe  owe 
'  to  a  nation  generous  with  its  bounty,  will- 
'  ing  to  share  its  strength,  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  weak,  is  uncalculable,”  she  told 
die  lawmakers.  “We  thank  and  salute 
you.” 

Then,  as  had  Sir  Winston  in  his  speech 
on  Jan.  17,  1952,  Mrs.  Thatcher  dealt 
largely  with  two  concerns  --  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  economy.  These  were 
also  subjects  of  discussion  with  President 
Reagan,  Cabinet  officials,  and  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  later  in  the  day. 

Among  other  things,  the  prime 
minister: 


•  Pledged  support  for  research  on  the 
President’s  Stratemc  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI).  stating  the  US  must  not  fall  behind 
SoviCT  research  in  defense  against  ballis¬ 
tic  nuclear  missiles.  It  is  only  the  West’s 
strength  that  has  brought  the  Russians 
back  to  the  negotiating  table,  she  said. 

•  Made  clear  that,  if  research  on  SDI 
leads  to  possible  deployment  of  new  de¬ 
fensive  systems,  this  will  have  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  under  the  ABM  (antiballistic  mis¬ 
sile)  Treaty. 

•  Warned  that  the  current  strength  of 
the  dollar  is  causing  pressures  for  new 
trade  barriers  and  hurting  countries  in  the  i 
third  world  as  well  as  the  general  world 
economy.  US  efforts  to  reduce  the  budget  \ 
deficit  are  therefore  strongly  supported, 
the  prime  minister  said. 

•  Appealed  for  a  halt  to  American  aid 
to  the  provisional  Irish  Republican  Army 
through  fund-raising  groups  based  in  the 
US.  Such  aid  feeds  terrorism  in  Northern 
Ireland,  she  said,  and  is  used  to  “buy  the 
deaths  of  Irishmen.” 

•  Stressed  that  Europe  today  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  substantial  contribution  to  allied 

Please  see  THATCHER  bacl?  page 


President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  in  Oval  Office:  talk  of  defense  and  dollars 
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•  ^Britain  Meets  Her  Responsibilities 
for  the  Defense  of  Freedorn 


Associated  Press 

Excepts  from  the  speech  yesterday 
by  BritxA  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  to  a  joint  session  of  Con¬ 
gress: 

- . .  Bear  with  me  if  I  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  Europe  to  which  we 
now  belong.  It  is  not  the  Europe  of 
Rome,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Bismarck 


For  five  centuries  that  small  con¬ 
tinent  had  extended  its  authority 
over  islands  and  continents  the 
worid  over;  for  the  first  40  years  of 
this  century  there  were  seven  great 
powers:  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Japan  and  Italy. 

Of  those  seven,  two  now  tower 
over  the  rest:  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  that  swift  and  historic  change, 
Europe — a  Europe  of  many  histo¬ 
ries,  many  nations — has  had  to  find 
a  response.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
passage,  to  blend  this  conflux  of 
nationalism,  patriotism,  sovereignty 
into  a  European  community  .... 

But  don't  underestimate  what  we 
already  do. 

Today,  out  of  the  forces  of  the 
alliance  in  Europe,  95  percent  of 
the  divisions,  85  percent  of  the 
tanks,  80  percent  of  the  combat 
aircraft  and  70  percent  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  ships  are  provided,  manned  and 
paid  for  by  the  European  allies.  Eu¬ 
rope  has  more  than  3  million  men 
under  arms  and  more  still  in  re¬ 
serve.  We  have  to. 

We  are  right  in  the  front  line. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Speaker,  wars  are  not 
caused  by  the  buildup  of  weapons. 

They  are  caused  when  an  aggres¬ 
sor  believes  he  can  achieve  his  ob¬ 
jectives  at  an  acceptable  price. 

The  war  of  1939  was  not  caused 
by  an  arms  race.  It  sprang  from  a 
tyrant's  belief  that  other  countries 
lacked  the  means  and  the  will  to 
resist  him  .... 


Our  task  is  to  see  that  potential 
aggressors . . .  understand  plainly 
that  the  capacity  and  the  resolve  of 
the  West  would  deny  them  victory 
in  war,  and  that  the  price  they 
would  pay  would  be  intolerable. 

That  is  the  basis  of  deterrence.  It 
is  the  same  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  weapons.  Let  us  never  forget 
the  horrors  of  conventional  wars 
and  the  hideous  sacrifice  of  those 
who  have  suffered  in  them.  Our 
task  is  not  only  to  prevent  nuclear 
war,  but  conventional  war  as  well. 

No  one  understood  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  deterrence  more  clearly 
than  Winston  Churchill  when  in  his 
last  speech  to  you  he  said: 

“Be  careful  above  all  things  not  to 
let  go  of  the  atomic  weapon  until 
you  are  sure,  and  more  than  sure, 
that  other  means  of  preserving 
peace  are  in  your  hands,” 

Thirty-three  years  on,  those 
weapons  are  still  keeping  the  peace. 

But  since  then  the  technology  has 
moved  on.  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
deterrence,  as  we  must,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  our  research  and  capacity 
do  not  fall  behind. 

That  is  why  I  firmly  support 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  pur¬ 
sue  research  into  defense  against 
ballistic  nuclear  missiles — the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Defense  Initiative. 

Indeed,  I  hope  that  our  own  sci¬ 
entists  will  share  in  this  research. 
The  United  States  must  not  fall  be¬ 
hind  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Both  countries  are  signatories  to 
the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  a  treaty  without  any  termi¬ 
nal  date.  Nothing  in  that  treaty  pre¬ 
cludes  research,  but  should  that 
research  on  either  side  lead  to  the 
possible  deployment  of  new  ballistic 
missile-defense  systems,  that  would 
of  course  be  a  matter  for  negotia¬ 
tion  under  the  treaty. 


But,  de8{Hte  our  differences  with 
the  Simet  Union,  we  have  to  talk 
with  them.  For  we  have  one  over¬ 
riding  interest  in  common:  that  nev¬ 
er  again  should  there  be  a  conflict 
between  our  peoples.  We  h<^,  too, 
that  we  can  achieve  security  with 
far  fewer  weapons  than  we  have  to¬ 
day  and  at  lower  cost. 

Thanks  to  the  skillful  diplomacy 
of  Secretary  (of  State  George  P.] 
Shultz,  negotiations  on  arms  control 
open  in  Geneva  on  12  March.  They 
will  be  of  immense  importance  to 
millions.  They  will  be  intricate, 
complex  and  demanding.  We  should 
not  expect  too  much  too  soon. 

We  must  reco^ize  that  we  shall 
face  a  Soviet  political  offensive  de¬ 
signed  to  sow  differences  among  us, 
calculated  to  create  infirmity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  to  impair  resolve — and  even 
to  arouse  fear  in  . . ,  our  people. 

Hope  is  such  a  precious  commod¬ 
ity  in  the  world  today  that  some  are 
tempted  to  buy  it  at  too  high  a 
price.  We  shall  have  to  resist  the 
muddled  arguments  of  those  who 
have  been  induced  to  believe  that 
Russia's  intentions  are  benign  and 
that  ours  are  suspect,  or  who  would 
have  us  simply  give  up  our  defenses 
in  the  hope  that  where  we  led,  oth¬ 
ers  would  follow. 

As  we  learned  cruelly  in  the 
1930s,  from  good  intentions  can 
come  tragic  results. 

Let  us  be  under  no  illusions:  It  is 
our  strength,  not  their  good  will, 
that  has  brought  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  our 
alliance,  if  it  holds  firm,  cannot  be 
defeated.  But  it  could  be  outflanked. 
It  is  among  the  unfree  and  the  un¬ 
derfed  that  subversion  takes  root. 

As  Ethiopia  demonstrated,  those 
people  get  precious  little  help  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  The 
weapons  which  they  pour  in  bring 
neither  help  nor  hope  to  the  hun¬ 
gry. 
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It  is  the  West  which  heard  their 
criat.  It  is  the  West  which  re* 
sponded  massively  to  the  heart¬ 
rending  starvation  in  Africa.  It  is 
the  West  which  has  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  uplifting  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  from 
poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease. 

The  problems  of  the  Third  World 
are  not  only  those  of  famine.  They 
face  also  a  mounting  burden  of  debt, 
falling  prices  for  primary  products, 
protectionism  by  the  industrialized 
countries. 

Some  of  the  remedies  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  They  can  open  their 
markets  to  productive  investment 
They  can  pursue  responsible  pol¬ 
icies  of  economic  adjustment — we 
should  respect  the  courage  and  re¬ 
solve  with  which  so  many  of  them 
have  tackled  their  special  problems. 
But  we  also  have  a  duty  to  help. 

How?  First,  and  most  important, 
by  keeping  our  markets  open  to 
them.  Protectionism  is  a  danger  to 
all  our  trading  partnerships.  For  so 
many  countries,  trade  is  even  more 
important  than  aid  ...  . 

The  current  strength  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  .. .  creates  obvious  pressures 
for  “special  cases,”  for  new  trade 
barriers  to  a  free  market.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  your  administration  is 
right  to  resist  such  pressures. 

To  give  in  to  them  would  betray 
the  millions  in  the  developing 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strains 
on  your  other  trading  partners.  The 
developing  countries  need  our  mar¬ 
kets,  as  we  need  theirs. 

We  cannot  preach  economic  ad¬ 
justment  to  ^em  and  refuse  to 
practice  it  at  home. 

Second,  the  way  in  which  we  in 
the  developed  countries  manage 
our  economies: 

■  Determines  whether  the  world's 
financial  framework  is  stable; 

■  Determines  the  level  of  interest 
rates: 

■  Determines  the  amount  of  capital 
available  for  sound  investment  the 
world  over; 

■  Determines  whether  or  not  the 
poor  countries  can  service  their 
past  loans,  let  alone  compete  for 
new  ones .... 


We  in  Europe  have  watched  with 
admiration  the  burgeoning  of  this 
mighty  American  economy.  There 
is  a  new  mood  in  the  United  States 
....  The  resurgence  of  your  self- 
confidence  and  your  national  pride 
is  almost  tanmble.  Now  the  sun  is 
rising  in  the  West .... 

So  the  British  economy  has  an 
underlying  strength.  And,  like  you, 
we  use  our  stren^h  and  resolve  to 
carry  out  our  duties  to  our  allies  to 
the  wider  world. 

We  were  the  first  country  to  sta¬ 
tion  cruise  missiles  on  our  territory. 
Britain  led  the  rest. 

In  proportion  to  our  population, 
we  station  the  same  number  of 
troops  as  you  in  Germany, 

In  Central  America  we  keep- 
troops  stationed  in  Belize  at  that 
government’s  request.  That  is  our 
contribution  to  sustaining  democ¬ 
racy  in  a  part  of  the  world  so  vita)  to 
the  United  States. 

We  have  troops  in  Cyprus  and  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  a  small  fmrce 
in  the  Sinai  at  your  request.  British 
servicemen  are  now  on  secondment 
to  some  30  foreign  countries.  Wt 
were  alongside  you  in  Beirut.  Wo 
work  with  you  in  the  Atlantic  and  in 
the  Indian  oceans.  Our  navy  is  on 
duty  across  the  world. 

Britain  meets  her  responsibilities 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  through¬ 
out  the  world.  She  will  go  on  doing 
so ... . 

Nor  win  the  problems  of  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  be  sidved  by  the  assas¬ 
sin’s  gun  or  bomb. 

[Irish  Prime  Minister]  Garret 
PitsGenM  and  1  and  our  respective 
governments  are  united  in  con¬ 
demning  terrorism. 

We  recogime  the  differing  tra¬ 
ditions  and  identities  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  community  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  nationalist  and  the 
unionist.  We  seek  a  political  way 
forward  acceptable  to  them  both 
and  which  respects  them  both. 

So  long  as  a  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Northern  Ireland  wish  to  re¬ 
main  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
their  wishes  will  be  respected.  If 
ever  there  were  to  be  a  majority  in 
favor  of  change,  then  I  believe  that 
our  Parliament  would  respond  ac¬ 
cordingly. 


For  that  is  the  principle  of  con¬ 
sent,  enshrined  in  your  Constitution 
and  an  essential  put  of  ours. 

There  is  no  diugreement  on  this 
principle  between  Uie  United  King¬ 
dom  government  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Indeed,  the  four  constitutional 
nationalist  parties  of  Ireland,  North 
and  South,  who  came  together  to  is¬ 
sue  the  New  Ireland  Forum  Report 
made  clear  that  any  new  arrange¬ 
ments  could  only  come  about  by 
consent.  I  welcome,  too,  their  out¬ 
right  condemnation  and  total  rejec¬ 
tion  of  terrorism .... 

Be  under  no  illusions  about  the 
Provisional  IRA  [Irish  Republican 
Army).  They  terrorize  their  own 
communities.  They  are  the  enemies 
of  democracy,  and  of  freedom,  too. 

Do  not  just  take  my  word  for  it: 

Ask  the  people  of  the  Irish  Repub¬ 
lic — where  it  is  an  offense  even  to 
belong  to  that  organization — or 
their  elected  government  in  Dublin. 

I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  ef¬ 
forts  which  have  bMn  made  by  ad^^^ 
ministration  and  Congress  alike  t^^B 
bring  home  this  message  to  Amer-'^ 
ican  citizens  who  may  be  misled  into 
making  contributions  to  seemingly 
innocuous  groups.  The  fact  is,  ttat 
money  is  used  to  buy  the  deaths  <ii 
Irishmen,  north  and  south  of  the 
border — and  70  percent  of  those 
killed  by  the  IRA  are  lrishinenr» 
and  even  the  killing  ...  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  visiting  our  country. 

Garret  FitzGerald — and  I  salute 
him  for  the  very  brave  thing  he  did 
yesterday  in  passing  a  special  law  to 
see  that  money  did  not  get  to  the 
IRA — Garret  FitzGerald  and  I  will 
continue  to  consult  together  in  the 
quest  for  stability  and  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

We  hope  we  will  have  your  con¬ 
tinued  support  for  our  joint  efforts 
to  find  a  way  forward .... 
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Japanese  Agree  to  ‘Star  Wars^ Research 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

TOKYO,  Sept.  9  —  Japan  gave  its 
long-awaited  approval  today  to  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  space-based 
antimissile  program,  paving  the  way 
for  possible  involvement  by  Japanese 
industry  and  Government  research 
agencies. 

But  the  Government  stopped  short  of 
guaranteeing  Japanese  participation, 
and  said  that  important  details,  includ¬ 
ing  the  commercial  benefits  Japan 
could  expect,  still  had  to  be  negotiated 
with  Washington. 

Even  if  a  broad  agreement  is 
reached,  a  senior  Foreign  Ministry  offi¬ 
cial  said,  individual  companies  and  re¬ 
search  institutions  will  decide  whether 
to  join  the  American  effort,  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative,  which  is  infor¬ 
mally  called  'Star  Wars.’ 

The  announcement  was  welcomed  by 
Japanese  high-technology  companies, 
but  denounced  by  the  political  opposi¬ 
tion  and  antinuclear  groups.  The  lead¬ 
ing  opposition  force,  the  Socialist 
Party,  accused  the  Government  of  join¬ 


ing  “a  strategy  that  expects  to  make 
the  globe  and  space  a  battlefield.” 

But  the  Foreign  Ministry  official 
said,  “We  think  that  strategically, 
politically  and  technologically,  S.D.I.  is 
a  sound  program.”  He  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Government  would  “nei¬ 
ther  encourage  nor  discourage”  corpo¬ 
rate  participation. 

What  the  decision  today  did,  he  said, 
was  to  “eliminate  some  fears  that 
might  have  existed  among  these  corpo¬ 
rate  executives  that  they  might  be  join¬ 
ing  an  unpopular  project.”  Private 
companies  never  needed  Government 
approval  to  negotiate  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  he  said,  but  “my  common  sense 
tells  me  not  many”  would  get  involved 
without  “our  blessing.” 

The  Government’s  decision  came  in 
a  statement  read  by  the  Chief  Cabinet 
Secretary,  Masaharu  Gotoda.  The 
statement  called  the  American  plan  a 
“nonnuclear  defensive  system”  that 
“would  possibly  contribute  to  the 
deterrence  of  not  only  the  United 
States  but  the  West  as  a  whole,  includ¬ 


ing  Japan.”  Taking  part  in  it  would  en- 
ihance  “mutual  cooperations  between 
our  two  countries,”  Mr.  Gotoda  said, 
adding  that  “it  may  have  substantial 
effects  on  the  progress  of  related  tech¬ 
nologies  in  our  country.” 

That  last  point  touched  on  the  critical 
issue  for  Japanese  business  leaders. 

;  They  are  concerned  that  if  they  do 
not  join  the  project  they  will  miss  out 
on  new  technologies  that  may  emerge. 
But  they  also  worry  about  “one-sided 
contracts”  that  would  effectively  leave 
patents  in  American  hands,  depriving 
them  of  a  chance  to  make  commercial 
use  of  nbw  technology. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  official  said 
that  while  engineers  and  technicians 
seemed  enthusiastic  about  the  project, 
icompany  executives  were  inclined  to 
forego  participation  “if  the  research 
results  cannot  be  applied  to  their  ( .vU 
product  marketing,’’ 

The  goal  of  future  talks  with  the 
United  States,  he  said,  will  be  to  win 
“as  much  flexibility  as  possible”  for 
these  Japanese  companies. 

No  timetable  for  negotiations  has 
been  set,  he  added. 

All  along,  Prime  Minister  Yashuhiro 
Naksasone  has  been  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  project,  although  publicly 
he  confined  himself  to  deliberately 
vague  statements.  Others  in  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  do  not  share  his  enthusiasm, 
including  the  Defense  Agency,  which 
sees  few  tangible  gains  for  itself. 

An  important  obstacle  for  Mr.  Naka- 
sone  was  a  1969  parliamentary  resolu¬ 
tion  requiring  that  Japanese  space 
projects  be  “limited  to  peaceful  objec¬ 
tives.”  To  many  Japanese,  that  means 
strictly  nonmilitary  purposes. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Gotoda  insisted 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  pro¬ 
gram  was  “not  inconsistent”  with  the 
1969  resolution.  He  did  not  elaborate, 
but  the  Foreign  Ministry  official  said 
the  Government  position  was  that  the 
resolution  covered  Japanese  programs 
and  not  projects  “initiated  by  some¬ 
body  else.” 

The  United  States  has  not  said  specif¬ 
ically  what  kind  of  technological  help  it 
wants  from  Japan.  According  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  Japan  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  limited  to  weapons  compo¬ 
nents,  with  exchanges  carried  out 
under  a  1983  agreement  authorizing 
the  transfer  of  Japanese  technology  for 
American  military  purposes. 

Given  how  sensitive  many  Japanese  i 
are  about  the  arms  race  and  nuclear  I 
weapons,  ho  attempt  would  be  made  to 
enact  a  new  secrecy  law  to  cover  re¬ 
search,  officials  said. 

The  conditional  agreement  today  to 
join  the  American  program,  came 
after  18  months  of  Government  state¬ 
ments  and  actions  to  prepare  the  Japa¬ 
nese  public  for  the  decision.  Six  sub- 
Cabinet  meetings  were  held  on  the 
matter  and  three  study  teams  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  industry  execu¬ 
tives  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  last  mission  reported  back  that 
participation  in  'Star  Wars’  would 
produce  “significant  technological 
spinoffs”  for  Japanese  industry. 
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‘Ster  wars’ 
plan  backed 
by  Italian 

WASHINGTON  —  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Bettino  Craxi 
came  to  the  White  House  for 
lunch  Tuesday  and  departed 
endorsing  President  Reagan’s 
space  weaporis  research. 

Today,  Craxi  —  like  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  two  weeks  ago  —  ad¬ 
dresses  a  joint  session  nf  Con¬ 
gress  to  urge  support  for  the 
president’s  policies. 

He  is  the  first  higu-ianKlng 
Italian  official  to  speak  to  Con¬ 
gress  since  President  Antonio 
Segni  ia  1964. 

Craxi,  who  recently  met  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko,  told  Reagan  the  Rus¬ 
sians  ar'-  shidying  Star  Wars. 

And  urged  the  president 
to  keep  the  allies  infoi.ned  of 
progress  in  the  arms  control 
talks  so  the  Soviets  can’t  drive 
a  wedge  between  them. 


Kohl:  Europeans  Need 
Joint  ‘Star  Wars’  Stand 

Unity  Seen  Boosting  Influence  on  Project 


By  William  Drozd iak 

Wishington  Post  Foreign  ServKe 

BONN,  March  20— West  Ger- 
man  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  urged 
the  European  allies  of  the  United 
States  today  to  develop  a  joint  ap¬ 
proach  to  President  Reagan's  Stra¬ 
tegic  Defense  Initiative  in  order  to 
influence  future  decisions  on  its 
possible  deployment. 

In  an  effort  to  reconcile  differ¬ 
ences  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  his 
own  government  about  the  contro¬ 
versial  program.  Kohl  said  it  was 
essential  to  keep  open  any  commit¬ 
ment  to  build  a  spacebas^  missile 
defense  system  in  order  to  enhance 
prospects  for  early  agreements  at 
the  Geneva  arms  talks  that  would 
involve  deep  cuts  in  strategic  and 
medium-range  nuclear  weapons. 

Kohl  stressed  that  if  the  Geneva 
negotiations  succeed  in  making 
drastic  cuts  in  offensive  nuclear 
arms  in  both  East  and  West,  the 
“deployment  of  space-based  sys¬ 
tems  could  become  increasingly 
superfluous.” 

Speaking  to  the  annual  congress 
of  his  Chnstian  Democratic  Party  in 
Essen.  Kohl  said,  "^e  will  continue 
to  advocate  that  the  Euro^ans“3e- 
velop  a  j^nt  position  and  ttiat  they 
bring  this  to  bear  with  our  Amer¬ 
ican  allies^ 

rhe  KFagan  administration’s  de¬ 
termination  to  proceed  with  a  $26 
billion  research  program  into  space- 
based  defense  over  the  next  five 
years  has  evoked  mixed  emotions  in 
Europe. 

While  acknowledging  that  the 
so-called  Star  Wars  project  was 
probably  a  key  factor  in  bringing 
Moscow  back  to  the  arms  control 
talks,  the  European  allies  have  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  the  program 
might  develop  such  momentum  that 
antimissile  technology  soon  could 
be  deployed  that  would  undercut 
western  deterrent  strategy. 

Allied  leaders  have  ostensibly 
backed  U.S.  research  to  counter  the 
Soviet  Union's  own  space  defense 
expenments,  but  they  have  also 
warned  that  an  uncontrolled  spiral 
in  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
systems  could  jeopardize  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  co¬ 


hesion  as  well  as  their  own  national 
interests. 

Britain  and  France  are  worried 
that  a  leap  toward  new  antimissile 
defenses  or  more  effective  nuclear 
weaponry  could  render  obsolete 
their  small  nuclear-missile  forces, 
based  on  land  and  sea,  that  are  now 
poised  to  undergo  expensive  mod¬ 
ernization. 

West  Germany  is  concerned  that 
vast  infusions  of  money  into  SDI 
eventually  would  divert  resources 
from  NATO  forces  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  thus  upsetting  the  conven¬ 
tional  balance. 

West  German  Foreign  Minister 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  echoing 
reservations  voiced  by  British  For¬ 
eign  Secretary  Geoffrey  Howe  last 
week,  warned  Monday  that  the 
United  States  and  its  European  al¬ 
lies  ‘'must  not  be  decoupled  through 
technological  innovation." 

“Absolutely  nothing  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  endanger  the  high  moral 
goal”  of  deterrence,  Genscher  said. 
“Every  new  development  must 
therefore  be  examined  to  see 
whether  it  brings  us  closer  to  the 
goal  of  preventing  war.'* 

Despite  Foreign  Ministry  denials 
of  a  rift  between  himself  and  Gen¬ 
scher  on  the  potential  repercussions 
of  SDI,  Kohl  appears  to  have  adopted 
a  more  sanguine  perspective  coward 
the  project.  He  has  endorsed  re¬ 
search  into  space-based  defense  but 
wants  the  European  allies  to  share  in 
the  economic  and  technological  spin¬ 
offs  that  emerge  from  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
gram.  according  to  his  aides. 

Senior  chancellery  officials  said 
Kohl's  call  for  a  joint  European  ap-  I 
proach  to  SDI  reflected  his  convic-  \ 
tion  that  the  allies  would  gain  a 
greater  voice  in  ultimate  decisions 
on  deploying  space-based  systems  if 
they  became  actively  involved  in 
the  research  phase. 

Officials  \n  Bonn’s  defense  and 
research  ministries  also  have  ar¬ 
gued  that  since  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration  appears  determined  to 
press  ahead  with  its  massive  re¬ 
search  program,  West  Germany 
should  seek  to  reap  economic  ben¬ 
efits  by  proposing  its  own  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  project. 
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Such  tasks  might  include  ad¬ 
vanced  research  in  optic  lasers, 
space  sensors  and  other  fields  that 
would  serve  to  bolster  Europe's 
high-technology  industries. 

Kohl  is  also  persuaded,  a  top  ad¬ 
viser  said,  that  the  Geneva  arms 
talks  will  secure  deep  cuts  in  the 
superpowers’  nuclear  arsenals  only 
if  Moscow  is  prodded  toward  an 
agreement  by  the  risk  that  SDI  will 
yield  enormous  technological  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  West. 

Kohl  appealed  in  his  speech  for 
both  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  to  channel  their  mutual 
research  efforts  into  antimissile 
systems  to  lead  to  cooperative 
agreements  that  would  strengthen 
the  1972  antiballistic  missile  treaty 
and  forestall  an  arms  race  in  space. 

He  said  the  opening  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  arms  talks  last  week  augured 
well  for  a  more  enduring  era  of  de¬ 
tente  but  contended  that  this  could 
happen  only  if  the  smaller  countries 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
were  permitted  to  develop  their 
own  independent  relations. 

In  a  clear  admonition  to  Moscow 
not  to  interfere  with  Bonn’s  efforts 
to  promote  better  contacts  with 
Eastern  Europe,  Kohl  said,  ’’Who¬ 
ever  tries  to  hinder  this  [dialogue] 
will  raise  questions  about  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  his  political  intentions.” 

Kohl  also  urged  the  new  Soviet 
leader,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  to  fulfill 
promises  he  made  during  a  meeting 
in  Moscow  last  week  for  an  immi¬ 
nent  improvement  in  Soviet-West 
German 
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Italy  Signs  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Agreement 


By  SERGIO  A,  ROSSI 
Special  to  Defense  News 

ROME  —  Pressed  by  Italy’s  po¬ 
litical  left  in  Parliament  last 
Wednesday,  Foreign  Minister 
Giulio  Andreotti  and  Defense 
Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini  is¬ 
sued  advance  word  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  imminent  agreement  with 
the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI). 

A  memorandum  of  agreement 
signed  Friday  in  Washington 
states  that  Italian  industries  and 
research  centers  will  participate 
in  SDI,  the  Reagan  administra¬ 


tion’s  effort  to  devise  a  defense 
against  attacking  ballistic 
missiles. 

In  Washington,  Italian  authori¬ 
ties  insisted  that  the  event  be 
low-key.  The  memorandum  was 
signed  in  a  closed  Pentagon 
meeting  by  Renato  Ruggiero,  sec¬ 
retary  general  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  Adm.  Mario  Porta, 
secretary  general  of  the  Defense 
Ministry.  U.S.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  signed  for  the 
United  States.  Sensitive  to  objec¬ 
tions  from  some  domestic  politi¬ 
cal  factions,  Ruggiero  and  Porta 
declined  to  meet  afterward  with 


news  reporters  or  photographers. 

Andreotti  and  Spadolini  told 
the  Italian  parliament  on  Wednes¬ 
day  about  the  pending  agreement 
in  reply  to  an  interrogation  by  the 
communist  and  radical  parties. 
The  interrogation  was  based  on 
news  published  by  the  Italian 
press  last  week  that  an  SDI  agree¬ 
ment  between  Washington  and 
Rome  had  been  reached  last 
month  and  only  needed  to  be 
signed. 

The  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  was  signed  at  what  au¬ 
thorities  here  described  as  the 
“technical  level.’’  The  Italian  gov¬ 


ernment  repeatedly  has  stated 
that  it  considers  participation  in 
SDI  research  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  but  this  will  not  mean  an 
unconditional  approval  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  strategic  implications 
of  SDI.  Such  implications  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  evaluate  at  this  early 
stage,  Andreotti  said  last 
Wednesday.  Also,  SDI  must  be 
discussed  in  NATO  and  in  the 
Western  European  Union  (WEU). 

Thus,  Italy  will  be  the  fourth 
ally  of  the  United  States  to  offi¬ 
cially  Join  the  SDI  program.  Brit¬ 
ain,  West  Germany  and  Israel 
have  signed  agreements  to  partic¬ 
ipate.  Japan  has  announced  its 
intention  to  sign  an  agreement. 

The  Italian  decision  on  SDI  was 


prompted  by  two  factors  that  out¬ 
weighed  domestic  opposition  by 
the  left.  First,  Rome  looked  to  be 
the  last  ally  of  the  United  States 
to  jump  on  the  SDI  bandwagon. 
So  it  found  little  room  for  rele¬ 
vant  research  contracts. 

Also,  the  recent  Glenn  amend¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  to  reserve  SDI  contracts  for 
U.S.  companies  was  deemed  by 
the  Italian  foreign  minister  as  un¬ 
acceptable  and  would  be  coun¬ 
tered  by  a  free  competition 
among  industries  of  all  Western 
allied  coimtries. 


Sergio  A.  Rossi  is  a  Rome  re¬ 
porter  who  specializes  in  defense 
issues. 
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As  the  arms  talks  in  Geneva  have  continued,  so  has  the  debate  over  the  SDI 
program.  The  Soviets  have  continued  to  publicly  call  for  an  end  to  the 
program,  while  the  United  States  has  forcefully  defended  SDI  and  its  goals. 
While  there  reportedly  has  been  some  movement  at  the  talks,  the  two  sides  are 
currently  reported  as  having  major  differences. 

This  chapter  reviews  the  current  developments  in  Geneva  and,  in  particular, 
focuses  on  the  impact  of  American  and  Soviet  proposals  on  SDI.  In  recent 
months,  the  talks  have  reportedly  focused  more  and  more  on  whether  to  extend 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  of  1972  and  to  what  extent  research, 
development  and  testing  of  a  missile  defense  system  would  be  permitted  under 
the  existing  Treaty  (or  a  revised  one).  In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  has  reportedly  taken  place  on  the  amount  and  type  of  reduction  in 
offensive  weapons  that  might  be  part  of  any  future  agreement,  but  the  two 
sides  reportedly  remain  far  apart. 

The  President  and  SDI  supporters  note  that  SDI  cannot  and  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  --  a  system  that  is  under  development  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  it  away  at  the  negotiating  table.  The  United 
States  remains  firmly  committed  to  continuing  the  program  and  moving  ahead  on 
it,  and  the  President  has  made  it  clear  that  the  Geneva  talks  will  not  impact 
on  SDI  research  and  development.  Deployment,  he  has  said,  should  be  a  matter 
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0^  discussion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  note  that  SDI  h^  had  an 
impact  at  the  Geneva  talks:  most  observers  agree  that  the  Soviets  have  begun 
to  bargain  more  seriously  about  offensive  arms  reductions  as  the  SDI  program 
has  continued.  In  short,  SDI  has  enabled  the  U.S.  to  bargain  from  a  position 
of  strength,  and  continuation  of  the  program  will  permit  our  negotiators  to 
continue  bargaining  from  a  stronger  position. 

This  chapter  also  explores  the  American  response  to  the  Soviet  charge  that 
some  SDI  testing  involves  a  violation  of  the  existing  ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 
The  United  States  disputes  this,  saying  that  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  permits  some  elements  of  testing  as  part  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  U.S.  also  points  out  the  continuing  probable  Soviet  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  through  its  new  radar  installation  in  Siberia. 

With  SDI  providing  leverage  that  even  its  critics  admit  has  gotten  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  more  seriously,  it  is  important  that  the  program  contin¬ 
ue  in  order  to  help  achieve  reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  arms. 
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"There  can  be  little  doubt  about  how  important  the  accelerated 
development  of  our  most  advanced  technology  is  for  our  national 
security.  Without  the  threat  that  our  SDI  program  apparently 
poses  to  the  Soviets,  for  instance,  I  seriously  doubt  we  would 
be  witnessing  the  positive  give-and-take  on  arms  control  matters 
that  we  see  today." 


--  Senator  Robert  Byrd  (D-WV) 
Senate  Minority  Leader 
August  9,  1986 


The  debate  over  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has  often  concerned  whether 
SDI  should  —  or  could  —  be  negotiated  or  "traded"  for  arms  concessions  from 
the  Soviets  in  current  arms  talks.  Yet  the  primary  issue  concerning  SDI's 
role  in  arms  negotiations  control  should  be  focused  not  onwhether  the  system 
should  be  a  "bargaining  chip;"  but,  rather,  on  this  more  fundamental  point: 
Will  continuation  of  the  SDI  research  program  enable  us  to  ultimately  achieve 
substantial  reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  weapons? 


The  answer  to  that  question  is  yes.  By  definition,  SDI  is  a  program  that  is 
intended,  ultimately,  to  lead  to  a  system  of  defense  and,  consequently,  to 
reduce  reliance  by  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  on  offensive  weapons. 

President  Reagan's  position  on  SDI  has  been  far  more  consistent  than  most 
critics  would  contend.  Specifically,  the  President  always  has  insisted  that 
SDI  research  and  development  are  not  negotiable.  Conversely,  he  has  always 
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indicated  that  deployment  of  any  potential  strategic  defense  (a  decision  for 
SDI  that  would  not  be  made  until  the  1990s)  could  be  subject  to  negotiation. 


The  President's  insistence  that  SDI  research  and  development  are  non- 
negotiable  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that:  (1)  the  United  States,  the  President 
believes,  should,  at  the  minimum,  review  the  feasibility  of  such  a  system; 
and  (2)  limitations  on  research  and  development  are  difficult  to  verify 
anyway;  (3)  the  Soviets  have  had  their  own  research  &  development  program; 
and  (4)  research  &  development  is  not  an  ABM  Treaty  violation. 

As  President  Reagan  said  during  a  July,  1986,  radio  speech: 


"We  also  have  been  moving  ahead  to  modernize  our  strategic 
forces  and,  simultaneously,  to  reach  fair  and  verifiable  arms 
reduction  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have 
yet  to  agree  to  arms  reduction  despite  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  several  U.S.  administrations.  However,  our  SDI  research  to 
make  nuclear  missiles  less  effective  also  makes  these  missiles 
more  negotiable.  And  when  we  talk  about  negotiations,  let's  be 
clear.  Our  SDI  research  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  It's  the 
number  of  offensive  nuclear  missiles  that  need  to  be  reduced, 
not  the  effort  to  find  a  way  to  defend  mankind  against  these 
deadly  missiles." 


Overall,  this  chapter  presents  an  update  on  the  current  status  of  arms 
negotiations.  As  with  any  time-sensitive  report,  it  is  important  to  empha¬ 
size  that  some  of  the  proposals  and  positions  outlined  will  undoubtedly 
change  over  time  as  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  continue  efforts  in,  Geneva  and  plans 
for  the  next  summit.  Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  while  SDI 
has  been  discussed  in  more  detail  in  recent  American  and  Soviet  proposals, 
the  President  still  strongly  believes  that  the  research  and  development  phase 
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—  which  is  the  program  he  outlined  in  March,  1983  —  can  and  will  go  forward 
independent  of  these  superpower  discussions. 


There  also  is  a  growing  bipartisan  consensus  in  Congress  that  the  R&D  phase 
for  SDI  should  go  forward.  The  debate  in  1986  has  focused  more  on  funding 
levels  and  less  on  the  "need"  for  a  strategic  defense  research  program.  In 
fact,  a  bipartisan  group  of  46  Senators,  many  of  whom  are  the  strongest 
opponents  of  SDI,  nonetheless  said  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Barry  Goldwater: 


"We  support  a  vigorous  ballistic  missile  defense  research 
program  which  conducts  research  into  innovative  technologies. 
Such  a  program  is  necessary  to  hedge  against  Soviet  breakout 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  to  protect  the  U.S.  from  technological 
surprises,  and  to  maintain  an  array  of  strategic  options 
including  strategic  defense." 


Arms  controL~"l1WA'ge"  Or  "Bargaining  chip?" 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly  stated  that  SDI  is  not  a  "bargaining  chip." 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  says  that  SDI  has  given  the  United  States  extra 
leverage  at  the  ongoing  arms  reduction  talks  in  Geneva.  As  an  example,  he 
points  to  recent  Soviet  proposals  that,  for  the  first  time,  offer  substantial 
reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  Even  though  the  current  Soviet 
proposals  are  far  from  acceptable  for  the  United  States'  security.  President 
Reagan  notes  that  SDI  has,  for  the  first  time,  brought  the  Soviets  to  propose 
the  kinds  of  offensive  arms  reductions  that  the  United  States  is  seeking. 

So  how  can  SDI  provide  "leverage"  at  Geneva  without  being  a  "bargaining 
chip?" 
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The  point  that  the  President  and  SDI  supporters  make  repeatedly  about  arms 
reduction  is  that  SDI  helps  the  United  States  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  —  it  provides  "leverage."  But  it  is  ^  a  "bargaining  chip;"  i.e. 
a  defense  program  being  undertaken  solely  with  the  objective  of  haying  it 
traded  away. 

Representative  Les  Aspin  has  echoed  this  approach  (although  it  should  be 
noted  that  he  has  also  called  upon  the  Administration  to  "speak  with  one 
voice"  on  SDI).  Said  Aspin  in  a  January,  1985  speech: 

"Obviously,  if  Congress  unilaterally  eliminates  those  weapons 
that  the  Soviets  want  eliminated,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Soviets  to  bargain  away  any  of  their  weapons  that  we  want  to 
see  eliminated." 

In  short,  SDI  does  help  our  bargaining  position  in  Geneva  —  and  it  has 
already  brought  some  concrete  changes  and  proposals  from  the  Soviets.  Yet  it 
must  be  understood  that  SDI  can  never  be  a  "bargaining  chip"  whereby  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  be  traded  away.  This  will  not  happen.  The  goals  of  SDI  are  an 
elimination  of  offensive  weapons,  and  the  only  way  that  will  occur  is  if  the 
research  and  development  program  goes  forward. 


THE  CURRENT  ENVIRONMElfT 

On  July  25,  1986,  President  Reagan  proposed  a  major  arms  control  initiative 
in  response  to  proposals  made  by  Soviet  Chairman  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  The 
Gorbachev  proposals  had  been  originally  offered  at  the  negotiations  in  Geneva 
on  June  11,  1986. 
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The  Soviet  proposal  delivered  in  Geneva  was  their  first  proposal  indicating 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  talk  about  a  reduction  in  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  According  to  published  reports,  the  Administration  attributes  this 
change  in  heart  to  three  major  factors:  (1)  the  change  in  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin;  (2)  the  President's  continued  modernization  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  since  1980,  which  has  given  the  U.S.  a  stronger  negotiating  position; 
and  (3)  the  technological  advancements  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
Specifically,  the  Soviets  proposed: 

--  a  roughly  1/3  reduction  in  nuclear  warheads  by  both  sides; 

—  a  15-20  year  extension  of  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
(which  currently  has  no  expiration  date  but  can  be  broken  off  by 
either  side  with  six  months  notice); 

—  an  acknowledgement  that  research  on  SDI  would  not  violate  ABM; 

—  for  the  first  time,  dropped  insistence  that  forward-based  missiles 
(U.S.  bombers  based  in  Europe  and  on  carriers)  be  reduced  as  part  of 
a  treaty,  but  proposed  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  forward-based 
missiles; 

—  an  end  to  their  insistence  on  a  ban  for  all  long-range  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  (ALCMs).  Sea-launched  cruise  missiles  could  be 
permitted  on  submarines. 

In  short,  the  key  element  of  this  Soviet  proposal  is  a  "trade-off"  between  a 
major  reduction  of  nuclear  warheads  in  exchange  for  guarantees  against 
deployment  of  SDI  (through  extension  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty). 

President  Reagan's  July  25th  response  was  positive  in  tone,  and  although  his 
letter  has  not  been  made  public,  according  to  published  news  accounts  it 
reportedly  proposes: 
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--  A  7i-year  extension  or  replacement  of  the  1972  Anti -Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  This  includes  a  five-year  research  period  after  which  time  SDI 
would  be  assessed  for  feasibility.  If  SDI  is  determined  feasible,  there 
would  be  a  two-yeur  transition  period  for  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets  to 
gradually  switch  to  a  nuclear  policy  based  on  defense.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  after  the  seven-year  period,  then  either  side  could  unilaterally 
withdraw  from  adherence  to  ABM  through  the  six-month  kick-out  clause.  The 
two-year  transition  period  in  the  Reagan  proposal  is  the  most  critical. 

The  balance  of  power  must  remain  constant  during  a  period  of  deployment  of 
SDI  for  this  approach  to  work. 

--  A  clause  which  would  permit  testing  and  development  of  any  SDI  elements  as 
part  of  the  ongoing  research.  The  Soviets  have  not  agreed  to  permit 
testing  and  development  under  their  interpretation  of  ABM. 

--  An  offer  to  share  "the  benefits  of  SDI."  This  is  a  clarification  of 
original  statements  implying  that  the  United  States  would  share  SDI 
"technology. " 

--  A  proposal  that,  in  exchange  for  the  ABM  Treaty  extension,  each  side  would 
reduce  strategic  offensive  weapons  by  50%.  A  major  U.S.  objective  is  to 
limit  the  Soviet  SS-24  ICBM  which  has  the  capability  of  carrying  up  to  10 


warheads. 
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--  Improved  verification  of  underground  nuclear  testing. 

—  Reductions  to  zero  in  intermediate  range  nuclear  weapons  on  a  "global" 
basis  (which  would  include  Europe  and  Asia).  The  U.S.  has  implied  that  it 
would  cut  a  portion  of  the  Pershing  II  NATO  deployment  in  Europe  in 
exchange  for  reductions  in  the  Soviet  SS-20  missile  arsenal. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan  proposal  reportedly  contains  offers  to  reduce 
conventional  forces,  eliminate  chemical  weapons,  halt  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  undertake  a  joint  U.S. /Soviet  space  exploration  effort. 
Finally,  the  President  reportedly  proposed  cooperation  in  nuclear  power 
plant  safety  (to  avoid  another  Chernobyl  and  assist  in  ameliorating 
current  damage). 

Foreign  policy  experts  make  the  following  observations  concerning  the  two 

first-round  proposals: 

--  The  Soviet  proposal  does  not  offer  much  of  a  compromise  on  the  chief  U.S. 
concern  about  reducing  the  Soviet  first-strike  offensive  capability.  In 
fact,  they  have  increased  the  number  of  warheads  that  would  be  allowed 
on  land-based  Soviet  missiles  —  from  3600  to  4800  —  supposedly  to 
compensate  for  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

—  Gorbachev  also  is  anxious  to  scale  down  the  continued  build-up  of 
offensive  weapons  and  to  shift  funding  to  the  development  of  more 


conventional  weapons.  For  example,  the  Soviets  are  currently  building 
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three  aircraft  carriers.  Many  analysts  believe  that  the  current  state  of 
the  Soviet  economy  cannot  sustain  continued  funding  of  its  strategic 
offensive  weapons  at  current  levels,  along  with  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  program  and  conventional  weapons  programs. 

Beyond  the  political  realities  of  Reagan's  time  remaining  in  office,  he  and 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  realistically  assess  that  now  is  the  crucial  time 
for  negotiating  an  arms  control  agreement:  the  Soviet  economic  problems  may 
improve  chances  for  Soviet  cooperation;  the  acknowledged  "softening"  in 
U.S. /Soviet  relations,  brought  partially  about  by  rise  to  power  of  the  new 
"Americanists"  in  the  Kremlin,  also  may  help;  SDI  is  at  the  proper  stage 
whereby  it  can  serve  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  negotiate  seriously;  and, 
finally,  the  Soviets  fear  that  new  technological  alliances  between  the  U.S. 
and  our  allies,  France,  West  Germany  and  Japan  could  result  in  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  that  they  can  not  match. 
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Sbl  AND  the  ABM  TREATV 


"SDI  is  not  a  bid  for  strategic  superiority;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  maintain  the  balance,  in  light  of  the  rapid  Soviet 
progress  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  programs.  Nor  is 
SDI  an  abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  President  Reagan  has 
directed  that  the  research  program  be  carried  out  in  full 
compliance  with  the  treaty.  He  has  also  made  clear  that 
any  future  decision  would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  negotiation." 

—  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
March  28,  1985 


Some  of  the  debate  concerning  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has  centered 
around  Soviet  charges  that  the  program  "violates"  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty.  The  United  States  government  rejects  this  charge  as  totally 
untrue,  and  further  argues  that  the  Soviets  have,  for  years,  been  violating 
the  ABM  Treaty  through  installation  of  a  second  ABM  defense  in  Siberia  (see 
Chapter  on  the  Soviet  Defensive  Programs). 


In  recent  months,  the  Soviet's  own  position  has  been  that  SDI  "research"  does 
not  violate  ABM  but  that  any  testing  (which  the  U.S.  sees  as  part  of  its 
research  effort)  and  any  deployment  would  be  a  violation.  As  noted  earlier 
in  this  section,  the  President  (reportedly)  has  recently  emphasized,  in  his 
counterproposal  to  Gorbachev,  that  testing  of  SDI  elements  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  if  there  is  any  extension  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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THE  SA'LT'n  TRWy 

In  May,  1986,  President  Reagan  announced  that  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  provisions  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  unless  the 
Soviets  take  "constructive  steps"  toward  ending  their  own  violations  of  SALT 
II.  Specifically,  the  United  States  has  charged  that  Soviet  deployments  of 
the  SS-25  missiles  represent  "new"  ICBMs  not  permitted  under  SALT.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  charges  that  Soviet  codification  of  their 
telemetric  data  from  missile  tests  is  also  a  serious  violation  of  the  still 
unratified  SALT  II  treaty. 

The  SALT  II  pact  contains  no  provisions  that  directly  impact  the  Strategic 
Defense  Program.  What  proponents  of  SDI  have  argued,  however,  is  that  the 
history  of  Soviet  violations  on  SALT  II  and  the  ABM  Treaty  make  it  more 
likely  that  the  United  States  itself  will  take  a  "legally  correct"  view  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  rather  than  a  restrictive  one,  in  order  to  continue 
development  and  testing  of  the  SDI  program. 

The  Soviet  history  of  non-compliance  on  major  arms  control  agreements  has  led 
the  Administration  to  insist  on  verification  for  any  future  agreements.  The 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress  for  strategic  modernization  and  continued 
funding  for  SDI  research  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Soviet  record  of  violations 
(as  well  as  our  nation's  own  national  security  needs  and  the  important  SDI 
relationship  to  arms  negotiations).  In  considering  any  future  negotiations 
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or  summit,  it  is  important  to  note  the  President's  often  stated  belief  that 
SDI  is  not  a  "bargaining  chip"  —  i.e.,  something  built  simply  to  be  traded 
away. 

As  the  President  believes  —  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  in  Congress  has 
supported  --  continuation  of  SDI  research  is  essential  to  enhance  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  reduction  in  offensive  weapons  and  to  offer  the  possibility  of  a 
future  defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 


UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems 

Treaty  signed  at  Moscow  May  26^  1972; 

Ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
August  3, 1972; 

Ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  Septem^ 
ber  30,  1972; 

Ratified  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  May  29,  1972; 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington  October  3,  1972; 

Proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
October  3,  1972; 

Entered  into  force  October  3,  1972. 

With  agreed  interpretations,  common  understandings,  and  unilaU 
eral  statements. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

A  PROCLAMATION 


Considering  that; 

The  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Systems  was  signed  at  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  the  text  of 
which  in  the  English  and  Russian  languages  is  annexed ; 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  by  its  resolution  of 
August  3,  1972,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring,  gave 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty ; 

The  President  ratified  the  Treaty  on  September  30,  1972,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  respective  Parties  were 
exchanged  at  Washington  on  October  3,  1972;  and 

The  Treaty  entered  into  force  on  October  3,  1972,  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification,  as  provided  in  Article 
XVT  of  the  Treaty; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  proclaim  and  make  public  the  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
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Limitation  of  Auti-Lallistic  Missile  Systems  to  the  end  that  it  shall 
be  observed  and  fulfilled  witli  ^^ood  faith  on  and  after  October  3, 1972, 
by  the  United  States  of  America  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  other  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

In  TESTiMONT  WHEREOF,  I  liave  signed. this  proclamation  and  caused 
the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  third  day  of  October  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-two 
[seal]  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  one  hundred  ninety-seventh. 


By  the  President: 

William  P  Rogers 
Secretary  of  State 


Richard  Nixon 


IIUIATV 

BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AND 

THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 
ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclehr  war  would  have 

devastating  consequences  for  all  mankind. 

Considering  that  effective  measures  to  limit  anti-ballistic 

missile  systems  would  be  a  substantial  factor  in  curbing  tho  race 

in  strategic  oHensive  arms  and  would  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  risk 

of  outbreak  of  war  involving  nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  prenruse  that  the  limitation  of  anti- 

ballistic  missile  systems,  as  well  as  certain  agreed  measures 

[‘] 

with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms,  would 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  favorable  conditions  for  further 
negotiations  on  limiting  strategic  arms. 


‘For  interim  agreement  and  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  signed  May  26, 1072,  see  TIAS  7504 ;  p09t,  p.  3462. 
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U.S.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  (23  ust 


Article  XV 

1.  Thil  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty, 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty 
have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of 

its  decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior  to  withdrawal 
from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as  having 
jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 


Article  XVI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  procedures  of  each  Party.  The  Treaty 
shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  instruments 

of  ratification. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursuant  to  Article  102 

P] 

of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  ^ 


^TS9d3;59Statl062. 
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Done  at  Moscow  on  May  26»  1972.  in  two  copies,  each  in  the. 
English  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 


FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 


FOR  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS; 


General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU 


^  Richard  Nixon 
*  Lb  I.  Brezhnev 
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U.S.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  [23  ust 


Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on 

C^] 

the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  take  effective 
measures  toward  reductions  in  strategic  arms,  nuclear  disarmament, 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of  international  tension 
and  the  strengthening  of  trust  between  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Article  I 

!•  Each  Party  undertakes  to  limit  anti -ballistic  missile  (ABM) 
systems  and  to  adopt  other  measures  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

2,  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for 
a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a 
bate  for  such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  for 
defense  of  an  individual  region  except  as  provided  for  in  Article  XU 
of  this  Treaty. 


TIAfl  0839  ;  21  UST  490. 
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Article  U 

le  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treat/  an  ABM  system  is  a  system 
to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  ^eir  elements  in  flight 
trajectory,  currently  consisting  of;^ 

(a)  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are  interceptor 
missiles  constructed  and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type 
tested  in  an  ABM  mode: 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers  constructed 
and  deployed  for  launching  ABM  interceptor  missiles:  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  constructed  and 
deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested  in  an  ABM  mode, 

2.  The  ABM  system  components  listed  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  include  those  which  are: 

(a)  operational; 

(b)  under  construction; 

(c)  \indergoing  testing; 

(d)  undergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conversion;  or 

(e)  mothballed. 
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U.S.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements  [23  ust 


Article  III 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  except  that: 

(a)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment  area  having  a  radius 
o£  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers  and  centered  on  the  Party's 
national  capital,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no  more  than  one  hundred 
ABM  launchers  and  no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars  within  no  more  than 
six  ABM  radar  complexes,  the  area  of  each  complex  being  circular 
and  having  a  diameter  of  no  more  than  three  kilometers;  and 

(b)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment  area  having  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilometers  and  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no  more  than  one  hundred 
ABM  launchers  and  no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  (2)  two  large  phased-array  ABM  radars 
comparable  in  potential  to  corresponding  ABM  radars  operational 
or  under  construction  on  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Treaty  in  an 
ABM  system  deployment  area  containing  ICBM  silo  launchers,  and 
(3)  no  more  than  eighteen  ABM  radars  each  having  a  potential  less 
than  the  potential  of  the  smaller  of  the  above-mentioned  two  large 
phased-array  ABM  radars. 
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Article  IV 

The  limitations  provided  for  in  Article  III  shall  not  apply  to 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  used  for  development  or 
testing,  and  located  within  current  or  additionally  agreed  test 
ranges*  Eadi  Party  may  have  no  more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM 
launchers  at  test  ranges. 


Article  V 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 

2*  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
ABM  launchers  for  launching  more  than  one  ABM  interceptor 
missile  at  a  time  from  each  launcher,  nor  to  modify  deployed 
launchers  to  provide  them  with  such  a  capability,  nor  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or  other  similar 
systems  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM  launchers. 
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Articl#  VI 

To  enhance  asaurance  of  the  effectiveneas  of  the  limitatione  on 
ABM  fy stems  and  their  components  provided  by  this  Treaty,  each 
Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or  radars,  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars, 
capabQities  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test  them  in  an  ABM  mode; 
and 

(b)  not  to  deploy  in  the  future  radars  for  early  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  except  at  locations  along  the 
periphery  of  its  national  territory  and  oriented  outward. 

Article  VII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  modernisation  and 
replacement  of  ABM  systems  or  their  components  may  be  carried 
out. 


Article  VUI 

ABM  systems  or  their  components  in  excess  of  the  numbers  or 
outside  the  areas  specified  in  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  ABM  systems  or 
their  components  prohibited  by  this  Treaty,  shall  be  destroyed  or 
dismantled  under  agreed  procedures  within  the  shortest  possible  agreed 
period  of  time. 
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Article  IX 

To  assure  the  viability  and  effectiveneBS  of  thif  Treaty^  each 
Party  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  other  States,  and  not  to  deploy 
outside  its  national  territory,  ABM  systems  or  their  components 
limited  by  this  Treaty. 


Article  X 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any  international  obligations 
which  would  conflict  with  tfiis  Treaty. 

ArUae  XI 

The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active  negotiations  for 
limitations  on  strategic  o0ensive  arms. 

Article  XU 

1.  Por  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  shaU  use  national  technical 
means  of  veriBcation  at  its  disposal  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
generally  recognized  principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere  widi  the  national 
technical  means  of  verification  of  the  other  Party  operating  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 
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3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  deliberate  concealment 
measures  which  impede  verification  by  national  technical  means  o£ 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  This  obligation 
shall  not  require  changes  in  current  construction,  assembly, 
conversion,  or  overhaul  practices. 

Article  XUl 

1,  To  promote  the  objectives  and  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  shall  establish  promptly  a 
Standing  Consultative  Commission,  within  the  framework  of  which 
they  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  compliance  with  the 
obligations  assumed  and  related  situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

(b)  provide  on  a  voluntary^ basis  such  information  as 
either  Party  considers  necessary  to  assure  confidence  in  compliance 
with  the  obligations  assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unintended  interference 
with  national  technical  means  of  verification; 

(d)  consider  possible  changes  in  the  strategic  situation 


which  have  a  bearing  on  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 
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(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for  destruction  or 
dismantling  of  ABM  systems  or  their  components  in  cases  provided 
for  by  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(f)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  proposals  for 
further  increasing  the  viability  of  this  Treaty,  including  proposals 
for  amendments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for  further 
measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic  arms, 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall  establish,  and 
may  amend  as  appropriate.  Regulations  for  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composition  and  other  relevant 
matters. 


Article  XIV 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty, 
Agreed  amendments  shall  enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  governing  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  at 
five  year  intervals  thereafter,  the  Parties  shall  together  conduct 


a  review  of  this  Treaty, 
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rgaining  Over  Arms:  How  Kremlin  and  White  House  Proposals  Compare 


The  Soviet  Union  has  recenf/y  made  some  significant  shifts  in  its  position  at 
the  Geneva  arms  tatks.  Administration  oWdlafs  say  that  the  Soviet  off ersstfU 
cannot  be  accepted  in  their  entirety,  but  thatthey  may  pave  the  way  for 
progress  in  the  tatks.  Some  previous  offers^  such  as  the  U.S-  offer  on 


medium^range  forces  and  the  Soviet  offer  on  strategic  forces  and  the 
Strategic  Defense  initiative,  remain  on  the  negoftating  table  as  an 
alternative  approach.  Here  is  how  the  latest  Soviet  offers  compare  with 
previous  proposals  and  with  past  and  present  ones  from  the  United  States. 


Strategic  weapons 
Total  number  of  missile 
launchers  and  bombers 


Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICSM’s)  and 
submarine-launched 
baiifstlc  missiles  (SLBM^s) 

Long-range  bombers 

Ail  missiles  and  bom ber 
warheads 

iCBM  and  SLBM 
warheads 

Long-range  airriaunched 
and  sea-launched  cruise 
j^sslles  (ALCM^s  and 
■PM’s) 


Latest 


1 ,600  for  each  side  (but 
would  also  freeze  U.S. 
medium-range  forces  in 
Europe  and  fighter-bombers 
on  aircraft  carriers  close  to 
the  Soviet  Union) 

Included  In  totals  for  all 
missiles  and  bombers 


Included  in  totals  for  ail 
missiles  and  bombers 

8,0(X)  for  each  side 


Included  in  total  for  all 
warheads  and  bombs 

Limits  long-range  ALCM's 
and  ^LCM’s  on  submarines. 
Bans!  long-range  cruise 
missiles  on  ships. 


its  on  ICBM  wartieadc  4,800  for  each  side 


Missile  throw  weight 


New  systems 


MecBumHrange  forces 


Strategic  Defense 
Initiaftive 


Previous 


U.S.:  1 ,680 (would  count 
U.S.  medium-range  forces  in 
Europe  artd  fighter-bombers 
on  aircraft  carriers  close  to 
the  Soviet  Unlon)»  Soviet: 
1,260 


No  proposal;  reductions 
would  follow  from  overall 
cuts 


Bans  all  new  types  of 
ICBM’s,SLBM’sand 
bombers  with  cutoff  dates  to 
be  negotiated 


Eliminates  all  U.S.  and 
Soviet  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe,  freezes 
Soviet  SS-20  missiles  in 
Asia]  British  and  French 
musl  agree  to  limit  their 
missiles  to  current  levels. 
U.S.  must  agree  not  to 
transfer  missiles  to  "third 
parties"  such  as  Britain. 
Does  not  limit  short-range 
missiles. 


Each  side  to  pledge  not  to 
withdraw  from  ABM  treaty 
for  period  of  1 5  to  20  years. 
Somie  anti-missile  research 
can  be  conducted  In 
laboratory.  Proposes  a  strict 
interpretation  of  ABM  treaty 
terms  in  order  to  block 
significant  testing  of  ABM 
systems  in  space.  Ban  on 
anti-fsatellite  weapons 


Latest 


IIS.p(isftioiw 

Previous 


Breaks  them  down  as 
indicated  below 


Breaks  them  down  as 
indicated  below 


1 ,250-1 ,450  for  each  side  1 ,260  for  each  side 


6,000  tor  each  side 


Bans  all  long-range  ALCM's 
and  SLCM's 


3,600  for  each  side 


Same 


Egua)  number  of  warheads 
for  British  and  French 
forces.  No  increase  in  Asian 
t«ised  S$*20'sif  "strategic 
situation"  unchanged.  Same 
on  short-range  missies. 

U.S.  allowed  1 00  to  1 20 
ground-launched  cruise 
mlssiies>  but  Pefshtng  2 
missiles  banned. 


A  ban  on  all  "Star  Wars" 
research,  including  ftiat  in 
laboratory. 


350  for  each  side,  including 
Soviet  Backfires 

Broken  down  as  indicated 
below 


4,500  for  each  side 


1 ,500  ALCM's  for  each  side. 
Does  not  address  SLCM 's 


3,000  for  each  side 

Reduces  Soviet  throw- 
weight  by  50  percent,  to 
about  3,000  tons  for  each 
side 

Bans  all  new  "heavy" 
ICBM's  (modernized  Soviet 
SS-1 8)  and  mobile  missiles 
(modernized  Soviet  SS-24, 
SS-25  and  U.S.  Midgetman) 

A  3-part  plan  calling  for 
eventual  elimination  of  all 
U.S.  and  Soviet  medium- 
range  missiles  in  three 
years.  Short-range  systems 
would  be  restricted.  British 
and  French  systems 
excluded. 


Rejects  notion  that  progress 
on  reducing  arms  should  be 
contingent  on  limits  on  anti¬ 
missile  research.  Seeks  to 
discuss  a  cooperative 
transition  to  a  world  in  which 
both  sides  have  anti-missile 
defenses 


400  for  each  side.  Including 
Backfires 


5,000  for  each  side 


Implicit  limit  of  8,000 
ALCM’s  for  each  side.  Does 
not  address  SLCM's 


2,500  for  each  side 
About  2,000 tons  for  each 

side 


Bans  all  new  "heavy" 
ICBM's  (such  as  Soviet  SS- 
18) 


A  limit  of  1 40  on  U.S,  and 
Soviet  medium-range 
missiles  in  Europe.  Total 
number  of  warheads  would 
.  be  between  420  and  460  for 
each  side.  Proportional 
reductions  of  Soviet  missiles  ; 
in  Asia. 


Same 


Sources:  Arms  Cootrof  AseoctefiOft.  Weagan  Administration  offidats  and  Soviet  and  American  Government  etatementa. 
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New  Reagan  Gambit  on  Arms  Control 
Is  a  Tall  Order  for  Russians  to  Accept 


FOREIGN 

INSIGHT 


By  John  Walcott 

Staff  Reporter  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

WASHINGTON --That  old  radical,  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan,  is  at  it  again. 

First  he  tried  to  turn  American  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  on  its  head.  Now  he  wants  to 
revolutionize  the  equally  dismal  science  of 
arms  control.  Mr.  Reagan’s  startling  sug¬ 
gestion  in  a  letter  to  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  that  the  superpowers  scrap  the 
hearts  of  their  nuclear  arsenals  and  coop¬ 
erate  in  developing  Star  Wars  defenses  is 
every  bit  as  radical,  in  its  own  way,  as  his 
abiding  faith  in  tax  cuts. 

Whether  the  Soviets  can  be  persuaded 
to  go  along  with  the  president’s  vision  isn’t 
clear,  but  once  again,  Mr.  Reagan  is  gam¬ 
bling  that  by  changing  the  rules  of  the 
game  he  can  succeed  where  his  predeces¬ 
sors  have  failed. 

A  Two-Way  Gamble 

It  is  a  high-stakes  gamble  in  two  ways. 
Not  only  is  Mr.  Reagan  hoping  that  his 
offer  will  break  the  logjam  in  the  arms 
talks  instead  of  breaking  the  back  of  arms 
control,  he  is  betting  that  his  vision  of  a 
missile-defense  shield  can  provide  a  more 
stable  foundation  for  superpower  relations 
than  the  current  balance  of  nuclear  ter¬ 
ror. 

There  are  two  potential  problems  with 
this  logic.  The  first  is  technological:  It  is 
not  yet  clear  that  Star  Wars  defenses  can 
be  effective  and  economical  or  that  future 
developments  in  offensive  weaponry- such 
as  supersonic  cruise  missiles  that  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  on  radar-won’t  be  able  to 
foil  them.  The  second  is  political:  because 
the  Soviet  Union’s  claim  to  superpower 
status  rests  so  heavily  on  Moscow’s  nu¬ 
clear  forces,  the  Soviets  may  be  reluctant 
to  abandon  their  big  ballistic  missiles  and 
to  put  their  faith  in  a  defense  developed 
jointly  with  their  arch  enemy. 

Indeed,  if  Mr.  Reagan  is  correct  in  his 
belief  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  by  nature  ag¬ 
gressive  and  expansionist,  convincing  the 
Kremlin  to  embrace  his  vision  of  the  future 
may  be  a  tall  order,  even  for  a  great  com¬ 
municator. 

Is  Gorbachev  Intrigued? 

So  far,  it  isn’t  clear  what  the  Soviets 
have  made  of  the  new  proposal.  It  flies  in 
the  face  of  20  years  of  arms  negotiations, 
during  which  progress  always  has  been 
made  inch  by  inch,  not  in  giant  steps.  Even 
some  of  the  president’s  senior  advisers 
worry  that  introducing  such  a  radical  no¬ 
tion  just  when  it  appears  the  arms  talks  fi¬ 
nally  might  bear  fruit  will  convince  Mr, 
Gorbachev  that  Washington  isn’t  serious 
about  arms  control. 

“The  Soviets  tend  to  be  wary  of  new, 
far-reaching  proposals,”  says  Raymond  L, 
Garthoff,  an  expert  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
at  the  Brookings  Institution,  a  Washington- 
based  think  tank.  “They  can’t  help  but  be 
suspicious,” 

So  it  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
didn’t  reject  the  president’s  proposition 


out-of-hand,  as  the  Soviets  rudely  torpe¬ 
doed  a  much  less  ambitious  Carter-admin¬ 
istration  proposal,  made  in  1977,  for  deep 
cuts  in  the  superpowers’  missile  forces. 
That  may  be  because  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  in¬ 
trigued  by  some  elements  of  the  offer,  or  it 
may  be  because  he’s  a  savvy  public  rein* 
tions  man  who  wants  to  make  sure  it’s  the 
U.S.  that  is  always  saying  nyet  to  new 
arms-control  proposals. 

Mr.  Garthoff  thinks  the  new  Soviet  lead¬ 
ership  may  be  more  willing  to  entertain 
new  ideas  than  their  predecessors. 
“They’re  probably  scratching  their  heads 
and  are  divided  about  what  to  do,”  he 
says. 

Radical  as  it  is,  the  Reapn  proposal 
does  contain  bait  for  the  Soviets.  It  offers 
to  negotiate  a  delay  in  deployment  of  stra¬ 
tegic  defenses  and  it  invites  a  discussion  of 
what  kind  of  research  and  testing  of  mis¬ 
sile  defenses  is  permitted  by  the  1972  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  Most  important  to 
Moscow,  perhaps,  it  also  suggests  the  U.S. 
is  prepared  to  scrap  what  may  be  the  most 
threatening  weapon  in  its  arsenal,  the 
Navy’s  new  D-5  missile,  the  first  subma¬ 
rine-launched  ballistic  missile  accurate 
enough  to  attack  hardened  Soviet  missile 
silos  and  command  bunkers. 

But  the  president’s  July  25  letter  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev  contains  its  share  of  barbed 
hooks,  too.  “It’s  a  fairly  shrewd  formula¬ 
tion,”  says  East-West  relations  expert  Hel¬ 
mut  Sonnenfeldt  of  the  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion. 

As  it’s  worded,  the  president’s  proposal 
would  require  the  Soviets  to  accept  Wash¬ 
ington’s  claim  that  the  ABM  Treaty  per¬ 
mits  testing  of  space-based  missile  de¬ 
fenses.  And  it  would  give  the  U.S.  carte 
blanche  to  deploy  such  defenses  after  7^ 
years. 

U.S.  Hurt  Less 

Also,  giving  up  ballistic  missiles  would 
hurt  the  U.S.  less  than  the  Soviets,  who  de¬ 
pend  on  them  more.  By  contrast,  the  U.S. 
is  the  leader  in  such  weapons  as  cruise 
missiles  and  stealth  bombers,  which  would 
still  be  allowed  under  the  plan. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  negotiating, 
senior  administration  officials  insist.  But 
some  hard-liners  in  the  administration  and 
Congress  worry  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  given 
up  too  much  already.  They  fear  that  if  Mr. 
Gorbachev  makes  some  fuzzy  promises  at 
a  summit  to  negotiate  a  deal  five  years 
from  now  along  the  lines  of  the  president’s 
letter,  Congress  will  lose  interest  in  under¬ 
writing  the  D-5,  the  MX  missile,  and  other 
big-bucks  weapons  that  later  might  be 
scrapped.  Then,  this  nightmare  goes,  if  the 
U.S.  weren’t  able  to  field  an  effective  mis¬ 
sile  defense  anytime  soon,  the  Soviets 
might  be  left  with  a  decisive  edge  in  nu¬ 
clear  weaponry. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  indeed  betting  heavily  on 
his  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  on  his 
ability  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  devel¬ 
oping  new  and  unproven  defenses  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  investment  than  simply  perfecting 
more  offensive  weapons.  He  can  only  hope 
that  time  and  technology  will  vindicate 
him. 
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Reagan’s  Move  on  SALT  II  Could  Lead 

O 


To  Effort  to  Loosen  ABM  Treaty  Curbs 


By  FuKDEKirK  Kempe 

Srnff  Reporter  n/TnF.  Wall  Sthket  Jocas  al 

WASHINGTON  -  President  Reagan’s  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  agree¬ 
ment  on  offensive  nuclear  arms  increases  j 
tlie  likelihood  that  he  also  will  rethink  lim¬ 
its  on  defensive  weapons  that  stand  in  the 
way  nf  his  space-based  defense  plans,  U.S. 
officials  said. 

Mr.  Reagan  s  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
live,  or  SDL  is  on  a  collision  course  with  . 
the  1972  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty,  which  ' 
restricts  the  development  of  defensive  sys¬ 
tems.  The  president’s  SALT  II  decision 
was  an  important  victory  for  those  in  the 
Pentagon  who  want  to  interpret  the  ABM  | 
treaty  broadly  to  allow  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  SDI  testing.  They  want  eventually  to  - 
scr:ip  the  agreement  altogether  if  space 
defense  is  shown  to  be  feasible. 

Opponents  of  the  president’s  SALT  II  , 
decision  say  Mr,  Reagan  hhs  seriously  set 
back  any  chance  of  progress  on  arms  con¬ 
trol  during  the  rest  of  his  admiinistration. 
Opponents  and  proponents  say  the  decision 
shows  that  the  president  considers  SDI  to 
be  a  far  more  important  legacy  to  leave  at 
the  end  of  his  term  than  arms  control  ac¬ 
cords,  and  that  he  will  risk  losing  a  second 
summit  with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gor’oa- 
chev  to  promote  it. 

Weinberger  Conunents 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger, 
appearing  on  CBS-TV’s  “Face  the  Nation,” 
called  SDI  “the  most  hopeful  prospect 
mankind  has,”  He  added:  “The  president's 
high  priority  that  he  assips  to  that  is,  I 
think,  absolutely  right.  ...  I’d  like  to  see 
us  develop  a  thoroughly  reliable  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  deploy  it.” 

Soviet  negotiators  at  Geneva  last  week 
presented  a  new  proposal,  aimed  at  head¬ 
ing  off  apparent  U.S.  plans  to  interpret  the 
restrictions  of  the  1972  ABM  treaty  more 
loosely.  They  offered  to  start  reducing  of¬ 
fensive  nuclear  weapons  if  the  U.S.  would 
agree  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  for  15  or  20 
more  years. 

The  proposal  also  would  define  more 
precisely  permissible  research  and  other  j 
technical  aspects  of  the  treaty  so  as  to  re-  i 
strict  the  U.S.  space  defense  program. 

Sec.retary  of  State  George  Shultz,  speak-  ^ 
ing  on  NBC-TV’s  “Meet  the  Press,”  * 
wouldn’t  comment  on  the  new  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal.  He  said  U.S.  policy  was.  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  to  stick  to  a  restrictive  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  but  he  added  that  legal 
experts  have  said  that  a  far  looser  inter- 
^jretation  of  the  treaty  would  be  nossibie. 


Mr.  Weinberger,  however,  said:  I 
don’t  want  ever  to  agree  to  anything  that 
attempts  to  define  on  their  (Soviet)  terms 
research,  or  attempts  to  prevent  our  doing 
the  kinds  of  things  necessary  to  see  if  we 
can  develop  and  deploy  an  effective  de- 1 
fense  against  Soviet  missiles.” 

Those  who  favored  the  president’s  deci- 
Sion  on  SALT  II  say  they  hope  the  tough  j 
U.S.  approach  might  force  the  Soviets  toj 
be  more  forthcoming  at  Geneva  talks,  and  ! 
to  comply  more  strictly  with  past  aimis 
a^^reements.  A  senior  U.S.  official,  pov.- 
ever  said  manv  in  the  administration  ..v- 
lieve  the  president’s  decision  was  a  victory 
for  officials,  such  as  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  Richard  Perle,  who  are  said  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  aren’t  to  be  trusted 


and  that  arms  agreements  with  Moscow 
only  serve  dangerously  to  lull  the  West. 


The  U.S.  argues  that  Soviets  have  al¬ 
ready  violated  SALT  II  by  deploying  a  new 
intercontinental  missile,  the  SS-2.5,  and  by  | 
taking  steps  that  have  hindered  U.S.  verifi-  ’ 
cation  of  Soviet  compliance.  The  Soviets 
contest  both  assertions. 

Under  President  Reagan,  the  U.S.  has 
been  adhering  to  SALT  II.  But  last  week 
Mr.  Reagan  said  the  U.S.  no  longer  would 
feel  bound  to  comply.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  agreed  to  dismantle  two  aging 
Poseidon  submarines,  thus  assuring  that 
the  U.S.  would  remain  in  technical  compli¬ 
ance  despite  the  deployment  of  a  new  Tri¬ 
dent  submarine. 

But  the  president  added  that  the  U.S. 
would  continue  to  arm  B-52s  with  cruise 
missiles  without  feeling  obligated  to  make 
offsetting  weapons  cuts  as  would  be  re¬ 
quired  under  the  treaty.  Congressional 
aides  said  the  U.S.^probably  will  e.xceed 
the  treaty's  arms  limits  late  this  year, 
when  the  131st  B-52  is  so  equipped. 

“One  shouldn't  underestimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  decision,”  said  Spurgeon 
Keeny,  president  of  the  Arms  Control  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  has  served  on  the  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  during 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra¬ 
tions.  “The  situation  has  never  looked 
worse  from  the  point  of  view  of  arms  con¬ 
trol.  It  casts  a  long  shadow  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  ABM  treaty.” 


Moscow’s  Restraint  Cited 


Moscow’s  restrained  response  to  the 
president’s  SALT  II  annovincemenl  ap-  • 
peared  designed  to  help  the  Soviets  regain 
iost  ground  in  international  opinion  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  allies  are  universally  con¬ 
demning  the  U.S.  acUon.  A  West  German 
governmcMU  adviser-said  the  Soviets  have 
react^^d  “far  less  belligerently  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.” 

Moscow,  he  said,  has  tried  to  throw  the 
ball  back  into  the  U.S.  court  by  saying  that 
it.  too,  will  consider  abandoning  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  and  other 
agreements,  but  only  after  the  U.S.  does 
so. 

M:tnv  nrms-rnntv''*l  exnerts  believe  that 


if  the'  U.S.  really  is  undercutting  the  ! 
chances  of  arms  control,  that  also  could 
endanger  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
The  Congressional  Office  of  Technological 
Assessment  last  year  said  that  SDI  would 
work  only  if  the  Soviets  agree  to  put  a  lid 
on  offensive  weapons.  Gen.  James  Abram¬ 
son,  SDI  program  director,  has  said  much  | 
the  same  thing.  ' 

“A  lot  of  the  calculations  of  SDI  work¬ 
ing  assumes  certain  warhead  limits,”  says 
one  Senate  aide  who  works  on  arms  control 
issues.  ’’The  SALT  II  renunciation  runs 
counter  to  the  logic  of  how  you  get  an  e:- 
fprrjvp  SDL” 


SDI:  POINT/COUNTERPOINT 


ISSUE:  THE  MISSION  AND  GOALS  OF  SDI 

CHARGE:  The  SDI  program  is  dangerous  and  cannot  succeed. 

ANSWER:  The  SDI  program  is  necessary  for  three  basic  reasons.  First,  a 

defense  against  ballistic  missiles  would  significantly  enhance 
deterrence  and  stability.  Second,  recent  technological  break¬ 
throughs  suggest  that  it  may  be  possible  to  overcome  the  current 
difficulties  in  defending  against  ballistic  missiles.  Third,  the 
Soviets  have  long  been  hard  at  work  in  this  area,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  risk  letting  them  gain  a  significant  technological 
advantage  accordingly,  one  that  could  translate  into  a  significant 
military  advantage  over  us. 

Overall,  by  pursuing  SDI  research  now  we  learn  more  about  the 
prospect  for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  and  have  a  prudent 
hedge  against  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  breathrough  in  defensive 
technologies  and  breakout  or  abrogation  of  the  ABM  treaty. 
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CHARGE:  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  will  not  eliminate  the  threat  of 

nuclear  war.  SDI  will  never  be  "leakproof"  and  could  not  entirely 
remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons. 

ANSWER:  SDI  does  not  need  to  be  a  perfect  defense  system  to  prevent  nuclear 

war.  The  system  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  war.  SDI  acts 
as  a  deterrent,  not  by  its  threat  of  offensive  retaliation,  but  by 
its  ability  to  protect  targets  —  military  or  civilian.  The 
Soviets  realize  that  without  a  substantial  number  of  warheads 
reaching  their  targets,  there  is  no  real  hope  for  a  "victory"  of 
any  sort  in  a  nuclear  conflict.  Without  a  guarantee  of  victory, 
the  Soviets  will  be  deterred  from  launching  a  first  strike.  The 
long  term  goal  of  SDI,  a  nationwide  defense,  would  be  to  effective¬ 
ly  eliminate  the  threat  posed  by  first-strike  nuclear  weapons. 

CHARGE:  SDI  is  not  survivable.  The  technology  is  highly  vulnerable  in 

space  and  could  be  destroyed  by  various  Soviet  countermeasures. 

ANSWER:  Survivability  is  indeed  a  key  consideration  within  the  SDI  research 

program,  as  it  is  with  every  strategic  program.  The  decision  to 
deploy  SDI  cannot  be  made  unless  enough  is  known  about  the  system's 
potential  survivability.  President  Reagan  recently  signed  a 
national  security  decision  directive  that  established  the 


survivability  criteria  as  official  policy.  It  means,  quite  simply. 
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that  the  United  States  will  not  develop  a  system  that  could  not  be 
defended  adequately.  The  U.S.  also  is  aware  of  the  possible  new 
Soviet  countermeasures  and  SDI  would  be  adjusted  or  changed  in  its 
defensive  technologies  accordingly. 


CHARGE:  Through  pursuit  of  SDI,  the  United  States  unilaterally  is 

accelerating  the  arms  race. 

ANSWER:  Beyond  the  continued  Soviet  build  up  of  offensive  weapons,  the 

Soviets  already  are  hard  at  work  on  advanced  technologies  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD),  as  noted  earlier.  This  includes 
work  on  lasers  and  other  directed-energy  weapons  and  active 
programs  on  more  conventional  approaches  to  BMD  —  including 
upgrading  the  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system  in  place  around 
Moscow  (the  only  ABM  system  in  the  world),  and  research  and 
development  on  a  new  rapidly  deployable  ABM  system. 

These  Soviet  programs  have  been  going  on  without  regard  to  U.S. 
efforts.  Most  were  underway  many  years  before  the  President's 
speech  on  strategic  defense.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
would  stop  if  we  unilaterally  decided  to  do  no  further  research  on 
SDI. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets'  massive  build-up  of  all  categories  of 
offensive  weaponry  has  continued  despite  the  existence  of  the  ABM 
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Treaty  and  that  treaty's  commitment  to  corresponding  reductions  in 
offensive  (as  well  as  defensive)  capabilities. 


CHARGE:  SDI  will  mean  "the  militarization  of  outer  space." 

ANSWER:  Recent  Soviet  propaganda  has  stressed  the  supposed  need  "to  prevent 

the  militarization  of  outer  space."  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  had 
a  fully  deployed  anti -satellite  (ASAT)  weapon  for  over  a  decade;  it 
is  the  only  such  operational  space  system  in  existence,  although 
U.S.  ASAT  is  under  development.  In  the  late  1960s,  the  Soviets 
also  developed  a  Fractional  Orbiting  Bombardment  System,  involving 
an  orbiting  nuclear  warhead  —  a  system  with  no  U.S.  counterpart, 
then  or  now.  Moreover,  the  "militarization  of  space"  began  in  the 
late  1950s  when  the  first  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  were  tested. 
Thus,  professed  Soviet  concerns  about  preventing  the  United  States 
from  "militarizing  space"  are  disingenuous  at  best. 

The  USSR  always  has  devoted  far  greater  financial  and  human  re¬ 
sources  to  weapons  and  strategic  defense  than  has  the  U.S.  The 
Soviets  are  maintaining  (and  upgrading)  the  world's  only  operation¬ 
al  anti -ballistic  missile  (ABM)  system,  which  is  in  place  around 
Moscow.  They  are  building  a  n^,  large  phased-array  radar  in 
Siberia  (which  almost  certainly  violates  the  ABM  treaty).  The 
Soviets  also  are  engaged  in  research  and  development  on  a  potential 
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ABM  system  which  could  be  quickly  installed  and  could  form  the 
basis  of  a  nation-wide  defense  if  they  chose  to  go  ahead  with  such 
a  system.  In  addition,  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  Soviets 
have  been  vigorously  pursing  research  in  advanced  technologies  — 
including  laser  and  neutral  particle  beams  —  which  could  be  used 
in  a  ballistic  missile  defense  (see  chapter  on  The  Soviet  Threat). 
If  a  decision  were  made  at  some  future  time  to  deploy  an  American 
BMD  system,  some  components  might  well  be  based  in  space.  Any  such 
deployments  would  be  defensive  systems,  aimed  at  preventing  the  use 
of  weapons,  which  themselves  go  through  space  to  attack  targets  on 
earth.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  it  is  wrong  even  to  consider 
possible  ways  to  use  space  to  prevent  nuclear  devastation  on  earth. 

Today,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  "military"  uses  of  space 
that  directly  help  maintain  stability  and  preserve  the  peace.  Both 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  for  instance,  use  space  for  such 
purposes  as  early  warning  and  the  monitoring  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements. 


ISSUE;  SDI  AND  NUCLEAR  STABILITY 

CHARGE:  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  (MAD)  is  a  sufficient  nuclear  deterrent. 

We  do  not  need  anything  else  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 
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ANSWER:  The  theory  of  MAD  has  worked,  but  it  is  inherently  risky  because  it 

provides  no  defense  if  it  fails.  As  long  as  both  sides  are  mutual¬ 
ly  vulnerable  to  retaliation,  neither  side  would  risk  nuclear  war 
by  launching  a  first  strike. 

Currently,  however,  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
its  offensive  nuclear  forces,  creating  a  dangerous  imbalance  and 
undermining  the  U.S.  deterrent  capability.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
developed  and  improved  the  Moscow  ABM  system  and  is  currently 
building  another  such  system  at  Krasnoarmeysk.  Finally,  the 
Soviets  are  actively  pursuing  an  SDI  research  program  and  they  are 
estimated  to  be  10  years  ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  their  own  space 
program.  Hence,  mutual  vulnerability  may  no  longer  exist.  Conse¬ 
quently,  changing  our  fundamental  approach  —  from  an  offensive 
"threat"  to  a  defensive  strategy  is  both  timely  and  necessary  to 
maintain  deterrence. 

CHARGE:  SDI  would  give  the  U.S.  confidence  to  strike  first  in  a  crisis. 

ANSWER:  The  United  States  does  not  seek  a  "first-strike  capability"  and  we 

will  not  attempt  to  acquire  one.  The  President  has  reaffirmed  that 
we  do  not  aim  for  a  unilateral  advantage  in  BMD. 
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In  fact,  effective  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  uncertainty  a  potential  attacker  must  confront,  would  be  a 
powerful  disincentive  to  anyone  contemplating  a  nuclear 
first-strike.  This  disincentive  to  first-strike  can  be  further 
enhanced  by  reductions  of  offensive  ballistic  missiles  —  precisely 
the  objective  we  have  been  trying  to  achieve  in  arms  control. 

The  basic  U.S.  arms  control  objective  is  to  achieve  balanced 
outcomes  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  with  the  forces  of  both 
sides  deployed  in  a  way  that  increases  crisis  stability.  The  U.S. 
strategic  modernization  program  is  designed  both  to  provide  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  Soviets  to  move  toward  such  an  outcome,  and  to 
enhance  deterrence  and  stability  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  as  well 
as  to  "the  arms  negotiations  environment." 

Soviet  commentators,  of  course,  can  be  counted  on  to  call  any  new 
U.S.  weapon  a  "first-strike"  system  —  they  have  even  applied  the 
term  to  the  Space  Shuttle.  Comparable  Soviet  systems  —  including 
many  deployed  for  years  before  their  U.S.  counterparts  --  never 
earn  this  sobriquet.  Their  discussion  of  the  SDI  research  program 
is  fully  consistent  with  this  pattern. 
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CHARGE:  SDI  means  a  radical  change  in  the  fundamental  concepts  of  U.S. 

mil itary-pol itical  strategy. 

ANSWER:  Fundamental  U.S.  and  NATO  defense  policy  is  to  avoid  war  through 

deterrence.  A  mix  of  offensive  and  defensive  systems  is  fully 
compatible  with  that  objective. 

The  purpose  of  SDI  is  to  determine  whether  there  are  cost-effective 
defensive  technologies  that  could  enhance  deterrence  and  increase 
stability. 

Technological  advances  inevitably  have  profound  military  and 
political  effects.  The  course  of  statesmanship  is  not  to  ignore 
the  advance  of  technology,  but  to  look  ahead,  to  study  the  promise 
and  potential  pitfalls  of  these  advances,  especially  in  their 
implications  for  international  security.  That  is  precisely  what 
SDI  is  designed  to  do. 

CHARGE:  SDI  will  leave  our  allies  defenseless  and  mean  a  return  to 

"Fortress  America." 

ANSWER:  The  President  made  clear  that  no  change  in  technology  can  or  will 

alter  our  commitments  to  our  allies.  In  particular,  NATO's  strate¬ 
gy  of  flexible  response,  which  is  the  basis  for  deterrence  and 
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peace  in  Europe,  remains  as  valid  today  as  when  it  was  first 
adopted  in  1967.  The  President  made  our  continuing  commitment  to 
our  allies  explicit  in  his  March,  1983  speech  announcing  SDI. 
Consequently,  SDI  is  looking  at  the  entire  ballistic  missile 
threat,  including  the  shorter-range  threat  to  our  allies. 


ISSUE:  SDI  TECHNOLOGY 

CHARGE:  SDI  is  not  technologically  feasible. 

ANSWER:  Critics  who  make  such  a  charge  tend  to  "conveniently"  ignore  this 

fundamental  fact:  SDI  is  a  RESEARCH  project  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  a  variety  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  technologies. 
We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  research,  and  a  definitive  decision 
on  technical  feasibility  is  simply  premature,  despite  the  continu¬ 
ing  progress  and  "success  stories"  achieved  thus  far.  Some  exam¬ 
ples  of  research  and  development  success:  the  PLAGE  test  (flexible 
lightweight  agile  guided  experiment);  the  F-15  ASAT  test;  the 
recent  successful  Delta  launch  and  tracking  experiment;  and  the 
airborne  laser  that  destroyed  an  expendable  Titan  missile.  To 
paraphrase  what  SDIO  Chief  General  James  Abrahamson  has  said,  "The 
technology  is  achievable.  The  issue  is  more  one  of  whether  we  have 
the  political  will  to  proceed." 
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CHARGE:  The  U.S.  lacks  the  launch  capability  to  lift  the  necessary  SDI 

components. 

ANSWER:  The  SDI  components  will  be  launched  into  orbit  in  several  stages  of 

development  over  a  period  of  years.  Several  contractors  are 
currently  building  new  expendable  rockets.  These,  along  with  the 
fourth  shuttle  recently  authorized  by  President  Reagan,  will  help 
lift  the  critical  material  needed  for  an  effective  layered  defense. 

It  is  clear  that  the  size  of  some  potential  SDI  components  will 
have  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  launch  them  into  space.  Equally 
clear  is  that  payload  costs  will  have  to  be  reduced.  That  is  why 
SDI  research  is  continuing  before  a  fully  rational  and  realistic 
decision  can  be  made  for  the  long-term  prospects  for  SDI. 

CHARGE:  SDI  is  unreliable  since  it  cannot  be  fully  tested  short  of  trying 

it  in  a  "real-life"  battle. 

ANSWER:  The  comprehensive  SDI  network  can  be  sufficiently  tested  under 

computer-simulated  conditions.  Well -developed  techniques  already 
exist  for  testing  programs  that  deal  with  emergencies  too  dangerous 
to  allow  them  to  happen  for  test  purposes.  This  "National  Test 
Bed"  will  simulate  realistic  battles  that  test  the  program  even 
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more  fully  than  a  real  attack.  The  computer  can  hurl  more  "mis¬ 
siles,"  "warheads,"  and  "decoys"  at  us  than  the  Soviets  can  ever 
build.  And  it  can  "launch"  them  more  quickly  than  the  Soviets 
could  ever  launch  their  missiles  in  an  actual  attack. 

The  National  Test  Bed,  which  will  be  located  at  the  Falcon  Air 
Station  in  Colorado,  will  use  a  variety  of  these  testing  tech¬ 
niques. 


CHARGE:  SDI  technology  provides  no  defense  against  low-flying  cruise 

missiles  or  stealth  bombers. 

ANSWER:  The  U.S.  has  limited  defenses  already  available  to  deal  with 

incoming  cruise  missiles  and  stealth  bombers.  With  the  help  of  SDI 
technologies,  such  as  lasers,  we  can  destroy  low  flying  cruise 
missiles  even  at  tree-top  level.  Even  if  the  cruise  missiles  are 
protected  by  stealth  technology,  stealth  will  not  work  against 
radars  beamed  at  them  from  space.  Stealth  is  directional;  it  can 
conceal  a  bomber  or  cruise  missile  from  radar  coming  from  one 
direction,  but  it  is  relatively  useless  against  radars  coming  from 
several  directions  at  once  —  as  would  be  the  case  for  radars 
mounted  on  a  fleet  of  SDI  satellites. 
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CHARGE:  The  experts  "know"  that  there  is  no  point  in  even  trying  to  defend 

against  attack. 

ANSWER:  The  history  of  the  development  of  technology  simply  refutes  those 

who  make  flat  statements  that  something  is  technologically  impossi¬ 
ble.  Advances  in  physics,  data  processing,  and  other  fields  offer 
ample  justification  to  explore  whether  technologies  in  these  and 
other  fields  can  be  applied  to  defend  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  Arguments  made  by  Western  scientists  over  the  feasibility 
of  defending  against  ballistic  missiles  can  only  be  resolved  with 
further  research.  This  is  underscored  by  the  U.S.  successes  in  the 
Apollo  program,  an  effort  that  also  had  its  critics  and  scientific 
"naysayers." 

This  argument  also  is  a  favorite  theme  of  the  "concerned"  Soviet 
scientists  who  have  been  vocal  in  arguing  via  the  Western  media 
that  the  United  States  should  refrain  from  even  exploring  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  defend  against  offensive  nuclear  systems. 
In  doing  so,  they  carefully  and  intentionally  refrain  from  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  Soviet  Union's  own  efforts  in  these  areas  of  nuclear 
defense. 

CHARGE:  A  missile  defense  system  could  lead  to  a  point  where  vital  defense 

decisions  would  simply  be  made  by  computers  rather  than  by  the 
President. 
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ANSWER: 


ISSUE; 

CHARGE: 

ANSWER: 


This  is  not  true.  The  United  States  always  has  placed  the  highest 
priority  on  ensuring  that  control  of  our  deterrent  forces  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  Nothing  in  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  would  change  that.  Indeed,  a  major  aim  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  research  effort  is  to  ensure  maximum  safety, 
reliability,  and  pol itical  control  through  any  potential  defensive 
system  that  may  result. 


SDI  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 


The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  will  lead  to  another  arms  race, 
and  it  will  make  the  USSR  even  more  reluctant  to  reduce  offensive 
weapons. 

The  Soviet  strategic  defense  program  has  existed  --  and  will  likely 
continue  to  exist  --  independently  of  U.S.  efforts  in  this  field. 
Rather  than  stimulating  a  new  arms  race,  the  U.S.  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  could  complement  our  efforts  to  seek  equitable  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  arsenals.  This  in¬ 
ter-relationship  between  offensive  and  defensive  forces  has  long 
been  an  important  consideration  in  our  strategic  thinking  and  in 
fashioning  arms  agreements.  To  the  extent  that  SDI  research  proves 
successful  and  leads  to  the  capability  to  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles,  those  missiles  could  lose  much  of  their  offensive  value. 
That,  in  turn,  would  increase  incentives  for  both  sides  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  ballistic  missiles  significantly. 
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CHARGE:  SDI  violates  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty. 

ANSWER:  The  United  States  does  not  and  will  not  violate  its  treaty 

obligations.  The  ABM  treaty  explicitly  permits  the  kind  of  re¬ 
search  envisioned  under  SDI  (Article  III),  and  all  such  research 
will  be  conducted  within  the  treaty's  constraints.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  have  been  conducting  analogous  research  for  many  years  and 
they  have  not  called  their  research  program  a  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  is  constructing  a  large 
phased-array  radar  that  will  contribute  to  its  ABM  potential. 
Because  of  the  location  and  orientation  of  this  radar,  it  almost 
certainly  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  1972  ABM  treaty. 

The  ABM  treaty  provides  for  possible  amendments  and  periodic  review 
sessions  in  which  possible  changes  can  be  discussed.  When  the  SDI 
research  has  produced  specific  options  to  develop  and  deploy  a  BMD 
system,  we  would  then  address  the  question  of  availing  ourselves  of 
these  procedures  in  order  to  modify  the  Treaty. 

Meanwhile,  the  ABM  treaty  specifically  calls  on  the  United  States 
and  USSR  to  take  effective  measures  to  reduce  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  The  United  States  welcomes  the  Soviet  Union's  decision  to 
return  to  such  negotiations,  which  it  had  boycotted  since  late 
1983. 
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Finally,  the  U.S.  has  repeatedly  told  the  Soviets  we  would  like  to 
discuss  the  implications  of  these  new  defensive  technologies  with 
them  in  a  government-to-government  forum.  We  have  made  suggestions 
about  the  venue  and  invited  their  ideas. 


ISSUE:  SDI  FUNDING 


CHARGE:  Extensive  allocations  for  SDI  drains  funding  from  other  valuable 

research  and  development  projects  --  both  military  and  commercial. 


ANSWER:  The  United  States  is  attempting  to  change  its  entire  arms  strategy 

from  an  offensive  one  to  a  defensive  one.  This  "new"  orientation 
places  a  high  priority  on  SDI  research. 


Additionally,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  also  has  become  a 
vital  project  in  civilian  research.  The  possibilities  for 
technological  spinoffs  from  SDI  research  are  numerous.  For 
examples  of  high-tech  "spinoffs"  from  classified  military  research, 
one  can  look  at  jet  engines,  nuclear  power  and  commercial 
experiments  in  space. 


CHARGE: 


Effective  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  (BMD)  would  be  fantastically 
expensive  and  easily  negated  by  Soviet  countermeasures. 
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ANSWER:  Judgments  of  any  SDI  technological  feasibility  and  associated  cost 

options  (including  offense  cost  ratios)  are  highly  premature.  When 
not  the  product  of  prejudgment  or  bias,  many  critics'  assertions 
betray  a  static  approach  to  complex  questions  of  evolving  technolo¬ 
gy  and  strategic  deterrence,  both  of  which  are  by  their  nature, 
highly  dynamic. 

CHARGE:  We  cannot  justify  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  research  on 

something  that  might  never  be  built. 

ANSWER:  Given  the  advances  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  in  this  area,  and 

the  potential  contribution  —  or  dividend  —  that  strategic  defense 
is  likely  to  make  to  deterrence,  pursuit  of  this  research  program 
is  a  prudent  and  necessary  investment.  The  budget  proposed  for  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  research  is  about  $26  billion  in 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1989. 


ROBERT  JASTROW 

Frequently  asked 
questions  on  SDI 


Q:  Don't  scientists  say  an  effective 
U.S*  defense  against  Soviet  missiles 
is  impossible? 

A:  Only  four  scientists  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country  with  full  access  to  clas¬ 
sified  information  on  missile  de¬ 
fense  say  that.  1  Drs.  Bethe,  Garwin, 
.Drell  and  Panofsky.l 

On  the  other  side  are  Dr.  G.A. 
Key  worth  II  [the  president's  science 
adviser],  50  leading  missile  experts 
on  Dr.  James  Fletcher's  panel,  the 
brilliant  weapons  experts  Ix)well 
Wood  at  Livermore  and  Gregory 
Canavan  at  Los  Alamos,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  scientists  and  engineers  ac¬ 
tually  working  in  missile  defense. 

Nature,  the  leading  scientific 
journal  in  the  world,  wrote  recently 
that  “a  substantial  part  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  community”  agrees  defense 
against  missiles  is  feasible.  Nature 
concluded  about  the  objections  f rom 
some  scientists,  “Critics  for  the 
project  should  look  elsewhere  for 
ammunition.” 

Fifty-four  Nobel  laureates  re¬ 
cently  signed  an  appeal  opposing 
space-based  missile  defenses,  or 
Star  Wars,  but  53  of  the  54  have  no 
experience  with  missile  defense 
work. 

Q:  How  good  will  this  defense  be? 

A:  Dr.  Fletcher,  former  head  of 
NASA,  a  physicist  with  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  development  of  missiles, 
headed  a  panel  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  missile  defense  experts  which 
spent  36,000  man  hours  on  the  study 
of  the  new  technologies.  He  wrote  in 
a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
journal  that  his  studies  indicate  that 
the  basic  two-layer  defense,  which 
could  be  operational  in  the  early 
1990s,  could  protect  “90  to  99 
percent  of  the  nation’s  population . . . 
from  a  massive  nuclear  attack,”  He 


Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  founder  of 
NASA’s  Goddard  Institute  for  Space 
Studies  and  author  o/How  to  Make 
Nuclear  Weapons  Obsolete,  pre¬ 
pared  the  pamphlet,  SDI:  The  Star 
Wars  Project,  f  n;  The  George  Mar¬ 
shall  Institute), from  which  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  excerpted. 


said  the  advanced  three-  or  four- 
layer  defense  proposed  for  the  late 
1990s  or  the  end  of  the  century  could 
protect  “perhaps  even  greater  than 
99  percent  of  the  nation’s  population 
against  a  nuclear  attack.” 

Q:  What  good  is  a  90  percent  or 
even  a  99  percent  defense  w  hen  even 
one  warhead  can  blow  up  a  city? 

A:  If  a  Soviet  general  knows  that 
only  one  warhead  in  10  will  get 

The  Soviets  are 
already  racing  ahead 
on  missile  defense. 


through  to  its  target,  he  knows  he 
cannot  hope  to  knock  out  our  retali¬ 
atory  power  in  a  surprise  attack.  [If  I 


he  gives  the  word  to  attack,  his  ou  n 
homeland  will  lie  in  mins.  They  will 
never  order  an  attack  under  those 
circumstances.  In  other  words,  a  90 
percent  defense  against  Soviet  mis¬ 
siles  gives  100  percent  protection. 

Q:  Can  the  Soviets  overwhelm  our 
defense  if  we  build  it? 

A:  'I’hc  Soviets  have  threatened  to 
do  this,  hut  their  threat  is  empty.  1'he 
Soviets  spent  a  half  a  trillion  dollars 
on  the  missile  force  they  now  have, 
'lb  overwhelm  our  90  percent  de¬ 
fense  and  get  as  many  warheads 
through  to  their  targets  as  they 
would  have  if  we  had  no  defense, 
they  would  have  to  beef  up  tlieir  ar¬ 
senal  to  10  times  its  present  size. 
That  means  spending  10  times  a  half 
a  trillion  dollars,  or  S5  trillion, 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  very 
hard-pressed  to  spend  another  S5 
trillion  on  missiles  in  the  next  five  to 
10  years,  on  top  of  its  present  mili¬ 
tary  outlays. 

Ambassador  [Paul]  Nitze  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  the  cost 
ratio  “at  the  margin,”  i.e.,  how  many 
dollars  the  Soviets  have  to  spend  on 
countering  our  defense  for  every 
dollar  w'e  spend  on  adding  to  it. 
These  marginal  cost  ratios  are  also 
in  our  favor. 

Studies  at  Los  Alamos  and  else- 
w^here  show  that  to  counter  our  de¬ 
fense,  the  Soviets  must  spend  $3  for 


every  dollar  we  spend  on  building  it. 
For  some  advanced  kinds  of 
defenses  the  ratios  are  even  higher: 
10  to  one  or  more  in  favor  of  our 
defense. 

Q:  How  much  will  it  cost? 

A:  For  the  basic  two-layer  defense 
using  “smart  bullets,”  the  cost  is  $60 
billion  spread  over  about  five  years, 
or  $12  billion  a  year.  This  defense 
could  be  available  in  the  early  1990s. 
For  the  advanced  three-  or  four-layer 
defense  that  might  become  available 
in  the  late  1990s,  the  cost  is  roughly 
$200  billion  spread  over  10  years,  or 
$20  billion  a  year.  The  figures  of  $1 
trillion  or  more  tossed  around  by  So¬ 
viet  spokesmen  and  domestic  oppo¬ 
nents  of  SDl  are  off  the  wall. 

For  comparison,  note  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  $40  billion  a 
year  on  nuclear  weapons  of  de¬ 
struction  designed  to  keep  the  So¬ 
viets  out  of  our  backyard  by  the 
threat  of  retaliation. 


they  would  weigh  nearly  as  much  as 
the  warheads.  But  if  the  decoys 
weigh  nearly  as  much  as  the  war¬ 
heads,  the  Soviets  cannot  release 
large  numbers  of  them  during  their 
attack,  and  they  will  be  of  little  value 
to  them. 

Q:  Aren’t  satellites  very  vulner¬ 
able?  Can’t  the  Soviets  shoot  down 
our  laser  satellites  more  easily  than 
we  can  shoot  down  their  missiles? 

A:  The  opposite  is  true.  Satellites 
can  be  made  relatively  invulnerable; 
missiles  cannot. 

The  reason  is  that  a  satellite  in 
orbit  is  weightless  and  we  can  pias¬ 
ter  as  much  armor  and  shielding  on 
it  as  we  wish.  For  the  same  reason,  a 
satellite  can  also  carn^  heavy  guns 
for  its  own  defense  —  lasers,  smart 
bullets,  or  particle  beams. 

If  the  Soviets  try  to  shield  their 
SS-18  from  our  lasers  by  coating  the 
skin  with  one  inch  of  protective  ma¬ 
terial,  the  payload  of  the  missile  will 


Q:  How  do  you  know  it  will  work 
and  will  cost  that  much? 

Wc  hopc  to  cxtiTy  out  o  caTefiilfy 

the  ^Iculations  and  experiments  SlmultaneOUS 

thus  far  are  very  encouraging.  ^  r  n  ^  • 

The  smart  bullet”  has  been  deployment  oj  jully  effective 

on  both  sides,  leading  to 

"  ragh-powered  lasers  are  commg  «  '^Otld  in  Whlck  the  nUCkOr 

along  faster  than  anyone  expected.  weapOU  IS  liSeleSS. 

Livermore  has  tested  a  laser  at  a  ^ 
peak  power  of  one  billion  watts  with  ■— 
an  average  power  of  100  million 
watts  in  sight.  This  is  well  above  the 
level  of  20  million  watts  considered 
necessary  for  a  useful  laser  defense. 

There  is  amazing  progress  in 
building  big  mirrors  cheaply,  and 
also  “rubber  mirrors”  that  change 
shape  to  correct  for  air  turbulence. 

Transmission  of  a  laser  beam 
from  the  Earth  to  space  was  success¬ 
fully  tested  in  a  recent  shuttle  flight. 

Research  on  railguns,  used  for 
launching  “smart  bullets”  at  very 
high  speeds,  is  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress. 

Much  of  this  research  has  major 
scientific  and  commercial  spin-offs. 

Q:  Can’t  the  Soviets  foil  our 
defenses  with  decoys  and  other 
countermeasures? 

A:  The  defenses  we  are  designing 
will  be  probing  Soviet  decoys  in 
many  different  ways  with  lasers,  ra¬ 
dars  and  heat-sensitive  instruments. 

The  Soviets  can  try  to  fool  these  in¬ 
struments  with  decoys,  but  the  de¬ 
coys  will  have  to  be  very  elaborate  to 
work. 

For  example,  we  can  tell  a  decoy 
from  a  warhead  by  tapping  both 
with  a  weak  pulse  of  laser  energy 
and  then  observing  how  they  recoil. 

The  decoy,  being  light  and  flimsy, 
wdll  recoil  from  the  tap  more  readily 
than  the  heavy  warhead. 

If  the  Soviets  made  their  decoys 
heavy  enough  to  fool  us  in  this  test, 


be  reduced  by  four  tons.  But  four 
tons  is  the  weight  of  all  10  w'arheads 
on  the  Soviet  SS-18s.  Protected  this 
w'ay,  they  could  not  carry  warheads. 

That  would  make  these  terrible 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete. 

Q:  Isn’t  the  computer  program  for 
SDI  impossibly  complicated? 

A:  The  software  for  SDI  will  re¬ 
quire  about  10  million  lines  of  code. 
However,  this  has  already  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  length  and  complexity  by 
the  AT&T  program  which  controls 
the  nation’s  telephone  network.  That 
has  50  million  lines  of  code.  Also,  the 
number  of  interconnections  be¬ 
tween  “nodes”,  i.e.,  nerve  centers,  in 
the  AT&T  program  is  14,000, 
whereas  the  number  of  interconnec¬ 
tions  in  the  SDI  program  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  4,500. 

Q:  How  can  you  test  the  SDI  pro¬ 
gram  fully,  short  of  trying  it  in 
battle? 

A:  The  one  aspect  of  SDI  that  can 
be  tested  fully  is  the  softw^are.  When 

signals  are  fed  into  the  front  end  of 
the  program,  they  look  exactly  the 
same  to  it  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  been  produced  by  a  Soviet 
missile  leaving  its  silo  or  by  a  piece 
of  equipment  that  generates  signals 
imitating  the  real  battle.  In  fact,  this 
equipment  can  create  realistic  “bat¬ 


tles”  that  test  the  program  more 
fully  than  a  real  attack. 

It  can  hurl  more  “missiles.”  war¬ 
heads”  and  “decoys”  at  us  than  the 
Soviets  could  ever  build.  And  it  can 
“launch”  them  more  quickly  than 
the  Soviets  could  ever  launch  their 
missiles  in  an  actual  attack. 

Well-developed  techniques  exist 
for  testing  programs  that  deal  with 
emergencies  too  dangerous  to  allow 
them  to  happen  for  test  purposes. 
These  techniques  were  used  in  test¬ 
ing  the  AT&T  program.  When  the 
AT&T  program  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  it  w^orked  immediately  al¬ 
though  it  had  never  been  tested  com¬ 
pletely  “in  battle.” 

Q:  What  about  the  fast-burn 
booster?  Some  critics  of  SDI  say  it 
could  be  a  low-cost  and  highly  effec¬ 
tive  Soviet  countermeasure. 

A:  It  took  the  Soviets  about  15 
years  to  build  their  present  missile 
force.  Fast-bum  missiles  —  which 
burn  out  and  release  their  warheads 
in  less  than  a  minute  —  are  a  much 
harder  engineering  problem.  Ex¬ 
perts  on  missile  development  agree 
that  this  very  advanced  kind  of  mis¬ 
sile  will  not  be  available  to  the  So¬ 
viets  before  the  21st  century^ 


Cost  is  also  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  Soviets  in  considering 
this  countermeasure.  Statements  by 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
spokesmen  that  the  Soviets  could 
build  a  fast-burn  Midgetman  for  $10 
million  each  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  The  real  cost  will  be  $200 
million  each,  according  to  official 
Air  Force  figures  for  the  cost  of  the 
Midgetman. 


So,  if  the  Soviets  replaced  their 
arsenal  of  approximately  8,000  war¬ 
heads  with  fast-bum  Midgetmen,  it 
would  cost  them  $1,6  trillion. 


Even  spread  over  several  years, 
this  would  be  a  very  massive  mili¬ 
tary  burden  for  the  Soviet  Union,  on 
top  of  its  already  massive  military 
outlays. 

Finally,  the  defenses  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fletcher  panel  on 
missile  defense  are  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  fast-bum  missiles.  So  even  if  the 
Soviets  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  scrapping  their  entire  arsenal  to 
replace  it  with  first-bum  ICBMs,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  a  trillion  dollars, , 
it  will  avail  them  nothing. 


■Q:  Isn’t  it  a  bad  idea  to  put  weap¬ 
ons  in  space? 

A:  These  devices  —  the  smart  bul¬ 
let,  the  laser  and  particle  beam 
are  defensive.  Tliey  only  go  into  ac 
tion  if  the  Soviets  launch  an  attac 
to  destroy  us.  It  is  much  better  ro 
rely  on  them  for  protection  than  on 
the  threat  of  using  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 


Q:  Will  our  defense  involve  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  in  space? 


A:  The  smart  bullets  planned  for 
early  deployment  are  non-nuclear. 
All  the  lasers  under  study  are  also 
non-nuclear  with  one  exception  — 
the  X-ray  laser,  mainly  a  hedge 
against  a  Soviet  breakthrough  in  this 
area.  We  know  that  the  Soviets  are 
working  very  hard  on  the  X-ray  la¬ 
ser 

Q:  If  our  defense  destroys  Soviet 
nuclear  warheads,  won’t  that  cause 
nuclear  explosions  in  space? 

A.  No,  because  it  is  ver\'  difficult 
to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  explode. 

If  the  bombs  are  “salvage-fused” 
to  explode  on  approach  of  an  in¬ 
truder,  there  will  still  be  no  clouds  of 
radioactive  dust  and  no  damage  on 
the  ground,  provided  the  intercep¬ 
tion  occurs  above  50,000  feet. 

Since  our  defense  will  prevent 
most  bombs  from  exploding,  it  also 
greatly  diminishes  the  “nuclear  w'in- 
ter”  effect. 

The  Union  of  Concerned  Scien¬ 
tists  has  been  irresponsible  in  plac¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads  and  TV  commer¬ 
cials  which  imply  that  SDI  means 
fighting  a  nuclear  war  in  space.  This 
aspect  of  the  UCS  campaign  directly 
suppports  Soviet  propaganda 
against  SDI. 

Q:  Some  people  say  SDI  will  bring 
the  world  closer  to  nuclear  war. 
Won’t  the  Soviets  feel  threatened  by 
SDI  and  launch  a  pre-emptive  at¬ 
tack? 

A:  In  the  near  term,  they  won’t 
attack  for  the  same  reason  they  don’t 
attack  the  United  States  today, 
namely,  because  we  have  a  strong 
submarine  deterrent. 

In  the  long  term,  our  government 
has  announced  that  it  will  try  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  parallel  deployment  of 
defenses  with  the  Soviets  so  that  nei¬ 
ther  side  gains  a  military  superior¬ 
ity  through  these  defenses,, and  nei¬ 
ther  side  can  feel  threatened.  This  is 
a  cardinal  point  of  our  negotiating 
position  in  Geneva  —  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  all. 

Q:  If  SDI  works  against  ballistic 
missiles,  aren’t  we  still  vulnerable  to 
cruise  missiles? 

A:  A  laser  defense  fixed  to  handle 
thousands  of  ballistic  missile  war¬ 
heads  and  tens  of  thousands  of  de¬ 
coys,  traveling  at  10,000  miles  an 
hour,  will  have  little  trouble  tracking 
and  destroying  cruise  missiles  lum¬ 
bering  along  at  the  speed  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  airliner. 

Q:  How  about  missiles  launched 
from  submarines? 

A;  A  defense  that  protects  against 
the  greatest  Soviet  threat  —  their 
land-based  missiles  —  will  be  even 
more  effective  against  submarine- 
launched  missiles. 

First,  only  a  fraction  of  the  sat¬ 
ellites  in  our  defensive  screen  will  be 
over  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  given 


time;  the  rest  will  be  mostly  over  the 
world’s  oceans,  w'atching  for  signs  of 
missiles  launched  from  Soviet  sub¬ 
marines. 

Second,  a  submarine  cannot 
launch  all  its  missiles  at  once;  they 
have  to  be  staggered,  which  makes  it 
much  easier  for  our  defense  because 
we  can  pick  them  off  one  by  one. 

Third,  as  soon  as  the  submarine 
fires  one  missile,  we  know  where  it 
is  and  can  probably  destroy  it  before 
it  launches  the  rest. 

Fourth,  submarine-launched  mis¬ 
siles  generally  travel  slower  than 
ICBMs,  which  makes  them  easier  to 
track  and  destroy. 

Q:  Will  our  defense  work  against 
the  SS-20,  and  other  short-  and 
medium-range  missiles  that 
threaten  Western  Europe? 

A:  For  several  reasons,  SS-20s  ^d 
other  medium-  and  short-range  rriis- 
siles  pointed  at  Europe  are  easier  to 
defend  against  than  intercontinental 
missiles,  contrary  to  statement^ 
emanating  from  some  American  sciA 
entists  and  Western  European'; 
spokesmen. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant,  because  of  their  shorter  range, 
they  spend  a  larger  part  of  their  tra¬ 
jectory  in  the  atmosphere.  This 
makes  it  much  easier  for  our  defense 
to  discriminate  the  w^arheads  from 
the  decoys.  [The  decoys,  being 
lightweight,  are  retarded  more  by 
air  resistance,  i 

Second,  they  fly  more  slowly, 
vhlch  makes  them  easier  to  track 
and  destroy. 

Third,  they  are  smaller  missiles 
w’ith  a  smaller  payload,  and 
therefore  carr>’  fewer  u^arheads  and 
decoys,  which  again,  makes  the  de¬ 
fense  against  them  easier. 

Q:  What  about  missiles  launched 
on  low  trajectories  from  subma¬ 
rines  near  US.  shores?  Wouldn’t 
these  Soviet  missiles  reach  their  tar¬ 
gets  —  say  Washington  —  too 
quickly  for  our  defenses  to  work 
against  them? 

A:  Our  utility  to  track  and  destroy 
these  “flat  trajectory”  missiles  will 
not  be  impaired  by  their  short  flight 
times. 

First  of  all,  like  the  SS-20s,  they 
fly  lower  and  slower  than  ICBMs, 
which  makes  them  easier  to  track 
and  easier  to  intercept. 

Second,  our  surveillance  satellites 
detect  them  within  seconds  after 
launch,  and  our  laser  beams  catch 
up  to  them  in  a  hundredth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  less.  As  a  consequence,  it 
doesn’t  matter  appreciably  to  our  de¬ 
fense  whether  the  flight  time  is  five 
minutes  or  20  minutes. 

Q:  Does  SDI  violate  the  ABM 
Breaty? 

A:  SDI  is  a  research  program 
whose  stated  goed  is  research  on 
ABM  defenses.  However,  the  ABM 
Treaty  does  not  limit  goals.  It  only 
limits  certain  activities. 

We  may  bump  up  against  the 
treaty  in  three  or  four  years  —  if,  for 


example,  we  begin  to  test  space- 
based  components.  But  for  the  ne.x: 
several  years  there  is  no  conflict  be¬ 
tween  Sbl  and  the  ABM  Thearv  The 
Soviet  Star  Wars  program  will  also 
bump  up  against  the  ABM  Treaty 
soon.  Some  experts  say  it  has  al¬ 
ready  done  so. 

Q:  Why  do  we  need  SDI  if  nuclear 
deterrence  has  w'orked  up  to  now? 

A:  Deterrence  by  the  threat  of  re¬ 
taliation  has  been  effective,  but 
there  are  signs  of  erosion  of  the  U.S. 
position  in  this  regard.  Our  ballistic- 
missile  submarines  are  the  principal 
U.S.  deterrent  at  the  present  time, 
but  their  invulnerability  is  compro¬ 
mised  by  research  into  methods  of 
detecting  submerged  submarines, 
as  well  as  such  developments  as  the 
recent  Walker  spy  case.  At  some 
point  in  the  1990s  w'e  may  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  very  dangerous  position 
as  a  result. 

The  Reagan  strategic  moderniza¬ 
tion  program  has  been  valuable  — 
especially  in  restoring  the  B-IB 
bomber — which  unlike  the  B-52,  has 
a  fair  chance  of  penetrating  Soviet 
air  defenses  —  but  an  even  stronger 
deterrent  would  be  a  combination  of 
an  effective  force  of  nuclear  retali¬ 
ation  and  a  defense  that  prevents  the 
Soviet  Union  from  destroying  the 
bulk  of  that  retaliatory  force  in  a 
surprise  blow. 

Q:  At  what  point  will  the  United 
States  be  able  to  scale  down  its  offen¬ 
sive  capability? 

A:  Our  position  is  to  maintain  our 
present  offensive  capability  threat 
for  10  years  while  we  pursue  Star 
Wars  research  and  move  tow^ard  de¬ 
ployment  of  a  limited  defense  sys¬ 
tem.  Then,  in  concert  with  the  So¬ 
viets,  we  hope  to  carry  out  a 
carefully  phased,  simultaneous  de¬ 
ployment  of  fully  effective  defenses 
on  both  sides,  leading  to  a  world  in 
which  the  nuclear  weapon  is  useless 
and  its  disappearance  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Q:  Would  SDI  trigger  an  arms 
race  in  space? 

A:  The  Soviets  are  already  racing 
ahead  on  missile  defense  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

Q:  Wouldn’t  Star  Wars  make  a  fine 
bargaining  chip  at  Genevea,  since 
the  Soviets  want  so  much  to  get  rid 
of  it? 

A:  We  cannot  offer  Star  Wars  as  a 
bargaining  chip,  because  if  we  do, 
the  Soviets  are  likely  to  have  an  ef¬ 
fective  defense  against  American 
missiles  in  the  1990s,  while  the  U.S. 
has  no  defense  against  Soviet  mis¬ 
siles. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  in  the 
1990s  of  a  world  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  a  massive  first-strike  arsenal  of 
more  than  10,000  accurate  war¬ 
heads,  and  also  have  an  effective  de¬ 
fense  against  any  American  retali¬ 
atory  blow,  we  must  proceed  with 
our  Star  Wars  research  or  place 
America  in  a  very^  vulnerable  posi¬ 
tion. 


TALKING  POINTS  ON  SDI 


Purpose  of  SOI 

*  The  purpose  of  SDI  is  to  examine  the  ability  of  America  and  its 
allies  to  enhance  deterrence  through  defensive  systems  which  could 
destroy  ballistic  missiles  before  they  could  reach  potential  targets. 
The  £im  of  SDI  is  to  deter  war  --  both  conventional  and  nuclear  --  by 
increasing  stability  and  eventually  eliminating  the  need  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

SDI  as  Deterrent 

*  SDI  will  be  an  effective  deterrent  because  it  will  succeed  "not  by 
the  threat  of  retaliation  but  by  its  ability  to  protect."  SDI 
offers  the  promise  of  reversing  the  dangerous  military  trends  of  past 
decades  and  moving  toward  a  more  stable  and  secure  deterrence  based 
on  defense. 

SDI  Morality 

*  SDI  is  moral  and  safe;  as  President  Reagan  says  "it  is  better  to  save 
lives  than  avenge  them." 

SDI  Commissions 

*  The  Fletcher  Commission  (April,  1984)  determined  that  the  technology 
does  exist  to  permit  an  informed  decision  on  SDI  by  the  early  1990s. 
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SDI  and  the  Budget 

*  The  Hoffman  Coiriiriission  (April,  1984)  concluded  that  pursuit  of 
advanced  defensive  technologies  could  enhance  deterrence  and  increase 
strategic  stability.  It  further  determined  that  a  broad  research 
program  on  defensive  technologies  is  entirely  consistent  with 
existing  U.S.  arms  control  obligations. 

*  Ample  funding  to  attain  the  goal  of  an  early  1990s  decision  is 
essential  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  the  research  program  and 
prevent  increased  costs  caused  by  delays. 

Soviet  Threat 

*  SDI  is  mandated  by  (1)  the  Soviet  buildup  of  offensive  weapons,  and 
(2)  improvement  of  Soviet  defenses  and  pursuit  of  their  own  ballistic 
missile  defense  program.  The  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  world's  only 
currently  deployed  ABM  system  and  has  the  only  deployed  anti- 
satellite  (ASAT)  capability. 

SDI  and  Arms  Control 

*  SDI  is  a  proven  incentive  to  bring  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating 
table.  SDI  is  an  incentive  to  arms  control  because  it  does  not  seek 
superiority  but  a  stable  deterrence  by  maintaining  a  strategic 
balance.  SDI  allows  the  U.S.  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength. 
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*  A  strong  commitment  to  SDI  research  is  essential  to  deter  any 
near-term  Soviet  breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  Cuts  in  Congressional 
funding  weaken  this  deterrence. 

SDI  Decision-making 

*  SDI  is  a  broad  research  program  to  consider  "future  options"  for  a 
ballistic  missile  defense.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
(SDIO)  is  investigating  many  different  technologies  and  it  is  too 
early  to  decide  which  options  might  be  feasible  and  desirable  to 
incorporate  in  the  final  product.  Funding  for  SDI  should  not  be 
voted  up  or  down  on  the  success  or  failure  of  a  particular 
technology. 

SDI  and  Our  Allies 

*  The  U.S.  will  continue  to  honor  its  commitments  to  its  allies.  SDI 
is  designed  to  enhance  security  for  both  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  is  committed  to  consulting  and  cooperating  with 
its  allies  on  all  aspects  of  SDI  that  affect  allied  security.  Major 
commitments  to  SDI  research  have  been  made  by  Britain,  Japan,  West 
Germany  and  Israel . 

SDI  as  Part  of  Three-part  Program 

*  Until  the  feasibility  of  SDI  is  determined,  the  U.S.  must  sustain 
over  the  near-term  a  modernization  of  offensive  nuclear  retaliatory 
capability  and  pursue  meaningful  and  verifiable  arms  limitation 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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America's  Lack  of  Nuclear  Defenses 

*  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  Americans,  the  United  Slates  currently 
has  jTO  means  of  protecting  itself  against  a  possible  nuclear  attack. 
SDI  will  help  eliminate  the  needless  loss  of  life  from  an  accidental 
or  an  intentional  nuclear  or  small-scale  terrorist  attack. 

Support  for  SDI 

*  Funding  cuts  in  the  SDI  program  jeopardize  the  long-term  objective 
of  SDI,  which  is  to  develop  a  nationwide  ballistic  missile  defense. 
The  concept  of  a  nationwide  defense  is  supported  by  a  clear  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

*  A  major  goal  of  the  U.S.  SDI  program  is  to  develop  non-nuclear 
options  for  a  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  But  the  Soviets  have 
not  restricted  their  options  to  non-nuclear  technologies.  Therefore, 
nucl ear-directed  energy  concepts  must  be  considered  within  the 
overall  research  program  to  determine  the  degree  of  their  utility. 


SDI  Themes 


In  explaining  the  SDI  research  program,  there  are  a  dozen 
cogent  themes  that  capture  the  direction  and  scope  of  the  program: 

1 .  The  aim  of  SDI  is  not  to  seek  superiority,  but  to 
maintain  the  strategic  balance  and  thereby  assure  stable 
deterrence, 

A  central  theme  in  Soviet  propaganda  is  the  charge  that  SDI 
is  designed  to  secure  military  superiority  for  the  U.S,  Put  in 
the  proper  context  of  the  strategic  challenge  that  we  and  our 
allies  face,  our  true  goals  become  obvious  and  clear.  Superiority 
is  certainly  not  our  purpose.  Nor  is  the  SDI  program  offensive  in 
nature.  The  SDI  program  is  a  research  program  aimed  at  seeking 
better  ways  to  ensure  U^. S.  and  allied  security,  using  the 
increased  contribution  of  defenses  --  defenses  that  threaten  no 
one . 


2.  Research  will  last  for  some  years.  We  intend  to  adhere 
strictly  to  ABM  Treaty  limitations  and  will  insist  that  the 
Soviets  do  so  as  well. 

We  are  conducting  a  broad  based  research  program,  in  full 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  with  no  decision  made  to 
proceed  beyond  research.  The  SDI  research  program  is  a  complex 
one  that  must  be  carried  out  on  a  broad  front  of  technologies.  It 
is  not  a  program  where  all  resource  considerations  are  secondaxry 
to  a  schedule.  Instead  it  is  a  responsible,  organized  research 
progreutt  that  is  aggressively  seeking  cost-effective  approaches  for 
defending  the  United  States  and  our  Allies  against  the  threat  of 
nuclear-armed  and  conventionally-armed  ballistic  missiles  of  all 
ranges.  We  expect  that  the  research  will  proceed  so  that  initial 
development  decisions  could  be  made  in  the  early  nineties. 

3 .  We  do  not  have  any  preconceived  notions  about  the 
defensive  options  the  research  may  generate.  We  will  not  proceed 
to  development  and  deployment  unless  the  research  indicates  that 
defenses  meet  strict  criteria. 


The  US  is  pursuing  the  broadly  based  SDI  research  program  in 
an  objective  manner.  We  have  no  preconceived  notions  about  the 
outcome  of  the  research  program.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  approach  any  decision  to  proceed  with 
development  or  deployment  based  on  the  results  of  this  research 
for  a  number  of  years. 

We  have  identified  key  criteria  that  will  be  applied  to  the 
results  of  this  research  whenever  they  become  available.  Some 
options  which  could  provide  interim  capabilities  may  be  available 
earlier  than  others,  and  prudent  planning  demands  that  we  maintain 
options  against  a  range  of  contingencies.  However,  the  primary 
thrust  of  the  SDI  research  program  is  not  to  focus  on  generating 
options  for  the  earliest  development /deployment  decision,  but 
options  which  best  meet  our  identified  criteria. 


4 .  Within  the  SDI  research  program,  we  judge  defenses 

to  be  desirable  only  if  they  are  survivable  and  cost-effective  at 
the  margin. 

Two  areas  of  concern  expressed  about  SDI  are  that  deployment 
of  defensive  systems  would  harm  crisis  stability  and  that  it  would 
fuel  a  runaway  proliferation  of  Soviet  offensive  arms.  We  have 
identified  specific  criteria  to  address  these  fears  appropriately 
and  directly. 

Our  survivability  criterion  responds  to  the  first  concern. 

If  a  defensive  system  were  not  adequately  survivable,  an  adversary 
could  very  well  have  an  incentive  in  a  crisis  to  strike  first  at 
vulnerable  elements  of  ‘the  defense.  Application  of  this  criterion 
will  ensure  that  such  a  vulnerable  system  would  not  be  deployed, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Soviets  would  have  no  incentive  nor 
prospect  of  overwhelminq  it. 

Our  cost-effectiveness  criterion  will  ensure  that  any 
deployed  defensive  system  would  create  a  powerful  incentive  not  to 
respond  with  additional  offensive  arms,  since  those  arms  would 
cost  more  than  the  additional  defensive  capability  needed  to 
defeat  them.  This  is  much  more  than  an  economic  argument, 
although  it  is  couched  in  economic  terms.  We  intend  to  consider, 
in  our  evaluation  of  options  generated  by  SDI  research,  the  degree 
to  which  certain  types  of  defensive  systems,  by  their  nature, 
encourage  an  adversary  to  try  simply  to  overwhelm  them  with 
additional  offensive  capability,  while  other  systems  can 
discourage  such  a  counter  effort.  We  seek  defensive  options  which 
provide  clear  disincentives  to  attempts  to  counter  them  with 
additional  offensive  forces. 

In  addition,  we  are  pressing  to  reduce  offensive  nuclear  arms 
through  the  negotiation  of  equitable  and  verifiable  agreements. 
This  effort  includes  reductions  in  the  nui^er  of  warheads  on 
luallistic  missiles  to  equal  levels  significantly  lower  than  exist 

today. 


5 .  It  is  too  early  in  our  research  program  to  speculate  on 
the  kinds  of  defensive  systems  --  whether  ground-based  o~r 
space— based  and  with  what  capabilities  --  that  might  prove 
feasible  and  desirable  to  develop  and  deploy. 

Discussion  of  the  various  technologies  under  study  is 
certainly  needed  to  give  concreteness  to  the  understanding  of  the 
research  program.  However,  speculation  about  various  types  of 
defensive  systems  that  might  be  deployed  is  inappropriate  at  this 
time.  The  SDI  is  a  broad-based  research  program  investigating 
many  technologies.  We  currently  see  real  merit  in  the  potential 
of  advanced  technologies  providing  for  a  layered  defense,  with  the 
possibility  of  negating  a  ballistic  missile  at  various  points 
after  launch.  We  feel  that  the  possibility  of  a  layered  defense 
both  enhances  confidence  in  the  overall  system  and  compounds  the 
problem  of  a  potential  aggressor  in  trying  to  defeat  such  a 
defense.  However,  the  paths  to  such  a  defense  are  numerous. 


Along  the  same  lines,  some  have  asked  about  the  role  of 
nuclear-related  research  in  the  context  of  our  ultimate  goal  of 
non-nuclear  defenses.  While  our  current  research  program 
certainly  emphasizes  non-nuclear  technologies,  we  will  continue  to 
explore  the  promising  concepts  which  use  nuclear  energy  to  power 
devices  which  could  destroy  ballistic  missiles  at  great  distances. 
Further,  it  is  useful  to  study  these  cpncepts  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  similar  defensive  systems  that  an 
adversary  may  develop  for  use  against  future  U.S.  surveillance  and 
defensive  or  offensive  systems. 


6 .  The  purpose  of  the  'defensive  options  we  seek  is  clear  —  to 
find  a  means  to  destroy  attacking  ballistic  missiles  before  they 
can  reach  any  of  their  potential  targets. 

We  ultimately  seek  a  future  in  which  nations  can  live  in 
peace  and  freedom,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  national 
security  does  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation. 
Therefore,  the  SDI  research  program  will  place  its  emphasis  on 
options  which  provide  the  basis  for  eliminating  the  general  threat 
posed  by  ballistic  missiles.  Thus,  the  goal  of  our  research  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  simply  to  protect  our  retaliatory  forces  from 
attack. 

If  a  future  President  elects  to  move  toward  a  general  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles,  the  technological  options  that  we 
explore  will  certainly  also  increase  the  survivability  of  our 
retaliatory  forces.  This  will  require  a  stable  concept  and 
process  to  manage  the  transition  to  the  future  we  seek.  The 
concept  and  process  must  be  based  upon  a  realistic  treatment  of 
not  only  U.S.  but  Soviet  forces  and  out-year  programs. 


7.  U.S.  and  Allied  security  remains  indivisible.  Thf>  SDI 
program  is  designed  to  enhance  Allied  security  as  well  ,:»«  rr  5 — 
security.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  our  ailing  VA' 

ensure  that,  as  our  research  progresses.  Allied  views  ar^ - 

carefully  considered.  . 


This  has  been  a  fundamental  part  of  U.S.  policy  since  the 
inception  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  We  have  made  a 
serious  commitment  to  consult,  and  such  consultations  will  orecede 
any  steps  taken  relative  to  the  SDI  research  program  which  Ly 
affect  our  allies.  ^ 


8 .  If  and  when  our  research  criteria  are  met,  and  following 
close  consultation  with  our  allies,  we  intend  to  consult  and 
negotiate,  as  appropriate,  with  the  Soviets  pursuant  to  th~terTn3 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  provide  for  such  consultations,  on  how 
deterrence  could  be  enhanced  through  a  greater  reliance  by  both 
sides  on  new  defensive  systems.  This  coimnitment  should  in  no  way 
be  interpreted  as  according  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  possible 
future  defensive  deployments.  And,  in  fact,  we  have  already  been 
trying  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  the  offense-defense 
relationship  and  stability  in  the  Defense  and  Space  Talks  underway 
in  Geneva  to  lay  the  foundation  to  support  such  future  possible 
consultations . 


If,  at  some  future  time,  the  U.S.,  in  close  consultation  with 
its  allies,  decides  to  proceed  with  deployment  of  defensive 
systems,  we  intend  to  utilize  mechanisms  for  U.S. /Soviet 
consultations  provided  for  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  Through  such 
mechanisms,  and  taking  full  account  of  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
expansive  defensive  systems  research  program,  we  will  seek  to 
proceed  in  a  stable  fashion  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

9 .  It  is  our  intention  and  our  hope  that,  if  new  defensive 
technologies  prove  feasible,  we  (in  close  and  continuing 
consultation  with  our  allies^  and  the  Soviets  will  jointly  manage 
a  transition  to  a  more  defense-reliant  balance. 

Soviet  propagandises  have  accused  the  U.S.  of  reneging  on 
commitments  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in  space.  This  is  clearly  not 
true.  What  we  envision  is  not  an  arms  race;  rather,  it  is  just 
the  opposite  —  a  jointly  managed  approach  designed  to  maintain, 
at  all  times,  control  over  the  mix  of  offensive  and  defensive 
systems  of  both  sides,  and  thereby  increase  the  confidence  of  all 
nations  in  the  effectiveness  and  stability  of  the  evolving 
strategic  balance. 

10 .  SDI  represents  no  change  in  our  commitment  to  deterring 
war  and  enhancing  stability. 


Successful  SDI  research  and  development  of  defense  options 
would  not  lead  to  abandonment  of  deterrence,  but  rather  to  an 
enhancement  of  deterrence  and  an  evolution  in  the  weapons  of 
deterrence  through  the  contribution  of  defensive  systems  that 
threaten  no  one.  We  would  deter  a  potential  aggressor  by  making 
it  clear  that  we  could  deny  him  the  gains  he  might  otherwise  hope 
to  achieve  rather  than  merely  threatening  him  with  costs  large 
enough  to  outweigh  those  gains. 

U.S.  policy  supports  the  basic  principle  that  our  existing 
method  of  deterrence,  and  NATO's  existing  strategy  of  flexible 
response,  remain  fully  valid,  and  must  be  fully  supported,  as  long 
as  there  is  no  more  effective  alternative  for  preventing  war.  It 
is  in  clear  recognition  of  this  obvious  fact  that  the  U.S. 
continues  to  pursue  so  vigorously  its  own  strategic  modernization 
program  and  so  strongly  supports  the  efforts  of  its  allies  to 
sustain  their  own  commitments  to  maintain  the  forces,  both  nuclear 
and  conventional,  that  provide  today's  deterrence. 


11 ,  For  the  foreseeable  ftttur«>  offensive  nuclear  forces  and 
the  prospect  ot  nuclear  retaliation  will  re^in  the  key  element  of 
deterrence.  Therefore,  we  roust  maintain  modern,  flexible  and 
credible  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

This  point  reflects  the  fact  that  we  must  simultaneously  use 
a  number  of  tools  to  achieve  our  goals  today  while  looking  for 
better  ways  to  achieve  our  goals  over  the  longer  term.  It 
expresses  our  basic  rationale  for  sustaining  the  U.S.  strategic 
modernization  program  and  the  rationale  for  the  critically  needed 
national  modernization  programs  being  conducted  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France. 

12.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons 
entirely.  Bv  necessity^  this  is  a  very  long-term  goal,  which 
reQuires_£__a^_we__gur^ue_our_SDI_research_|__egTJ^l ly  energetic  efforts 
to  diminish  the  threat  posed  by  conventional  arms  imbalances,  both 
through  conventional  force  improvements,  and  the  negotiation  of 
arms  reductions  and  confidence  building  measures. 

We  fully  recognize  the  contribution  nuclear  weapons  make  to 
deterring  conventional  aggression.  We  equally  recognize  the 
destructiveness  of  war  by  conventional  and  chemical  means,  and  the 
need  both  to  deter  such  conflict  and  to  reduce  the  danger  posed  by 
the  threat  of  aggression  through  such  means. 


WHAT  THEY'RE  SAYING  ABOUT  SDI 


THE  GOAL  OF  SDI 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  save  lives  than  to  avenge  them?  Are  we 
not  capable  of  demonstrating  our  peaceful  intentions  by  applying 
all  our  abilities  and  our  ingenuity  to  achieving  a  truly  lasting 
stability?  I  think  we  are.  Indeed,  we  must  ...  Let  me  share  with 
you  a  vision  of  the  future  which  offers  hope.  It  is  that  we  embark 
on  a  program  to  counter  the  awesome  Soviet  missile  threat  with 
measures  that  are  defensive." 

'  Wnat  if  free  people  (  ould  live  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
trieir  security  did  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of  instont  U.S. 
retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  that  we  could  intercept 
and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles  before  they  reached 
our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies? 

"I  am  directing  a  comprehensive  and  intensive  effort  to  define  a 
long-term  research  and  development  program  to  begin  to  achieve  our 
ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  the  threat  posed  by  strategic  nuclear 
missiles  ...  Our  only  purpose  --  one  all  people  share  --  is  to 
search  for  ways  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war." 

--  President  Ronald  Reagan 
Address  to  the  Nation 
March  23,  1983 


"Our  SDI  research  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  It's  the  number  of 
offensive  nuclear  missiles  that  need  to  be  reduced,  not  the 
effort  to  find  a  way  to  defend  mankind  against  these  deadly 
missiles.  And  reliable  defenses  could  also  serve  as  insurance 
against  cheating  or  breaking  out  of  an  arms  reduction  agreement." 


--  President  Ronald  Reagan 

Radio  Address  to  the  American 
People 

July  12,  1986 
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"We  need  to  be  clear,  of  course,  as  to  what  are  the  goals  of  the 
strategic  defense!  The  objective  is  to  destroy  enemy  missiles, 
and  to  destroy  them  as  far  away  from  their  targets  as  we  can  -- 
ideally  before  the  warheads  have  been  separated  from  the  booster  ... 

If  we  can  destroy  Soviet  missiles  before  they  get  into  the  earth' 
atmosphere,  we  will  be  able  to  protect  our  people;  and  if  we  can 
do  that  we  will  make  the  missiles  obsolete  and  impotent. 

"What  is  most  puzzling  to  me  is  the  self-defeating  pessimism 
afflicting  critics  of  SDI.  Why  should  we  not  attempt  to  discover 
if  a  defense  against  nuclear  missiles  is  possible?  Why  should  we 
not  seek  to  transcend  this  mutual  suicide  pact  in  which  we  find 
ourselves?  The  inability  of  our  critics  to  offer  satisfactory 
answers  to  these  critical  questions  has  driven  them  to  take  refuge 
in  narrow  budgetary  wrangling. 

"U.S.  Defense  Strategy  is  to  protect  our  vital  interests,  not  be 
aggression  or  war,  but  by  preventing  war.  We  seek  to  prevent  war 
by  persuading  potential  adversaries  that  the  costs  of  attacking  us 
will  exceed  any  gain  they  could  hope  to  achieve.  We  seek  to  build 
the  strongest  possible  deterrent  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible 

"Our  goal  is  not  peace  at  the  expense  of  freedom  but  both  peace  and 
freedom.  Our  goal  is  not  to  fight,  but  to  preserve  our  freedom 
without  fighting." 


--  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger 

Remarks  at  U.S.  Space  Foundation 
June  23,  1986 


"It's  not  our  missiles  that  we  seek  to  protect  but  our  people, 
and  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  that  goal." 


Caspar  Weinberger 
Secretary  of  Defense 
July  1,  1986 
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congressio"nal  comments 


"We  support  a  vigorous  ballistic  missile  defense  research 
program  which  conducts  research  into  innovative  technologies. 
Such  a  program  is  necessary  to  hedge  against  Soviet  breakout 
from  the  ABM  Treaty,  to  protect  the  U.S.  from  technological 
surprises,  and  to  maintain  an  array  of  strategic  options 
including  strategic  defense." 


Letter  from  46  U.S.  Senators 
of  both  parties  to  Chairman  of 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Barry  Goldwater,  May,  22,  1986 


"There  is  a  growing  fear  that  even  if  deterrence  has  worked  so  far, 
it  cannot  work  over  the  long  run.  Deterrence  policy  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  rationality,  and  people  fear  that  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  break  down  due  to  some  madman,  perhaps,  or  an  accidental 
launch.  Deterrence  has  kept  the  peace  for  the  last  four  decades  — 
but  what  about  the  next  century?" 


Representative  Les  Aspin 
Chairman,  House  Armed  Services 
Commi ttee 
January  16,  1985 


"SDI  is  a  good  program,  a  needed  program.  That  is  why  the  Russians 
are  pushing  ahead  with  an  SDI-like  program,  too,  and  in  some  areas 
faster  than  we  are. 

"SDI  has  already  paid  substantial  dividends.  It  is  generating  new 
technologies,  which  will  not  only  improve  our  security  as  a  nation, 
but,  potentially,  our  well-being  and  prosperity  as  a  people.  It 
is  one  major  reason  the  Russians  returned  to  the  Geneva  arms  control 
talks,  and  it  could  one  day  be  the  "carrot"  which  gets  them  to 
negotiate  seriously  on  real  arms  reductions." 

--  Senator  Robert  Dole  (R-KS) 

Senate  Majority  Leader 
June  5,  1986 
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"There  can  be  little  doubt  about  how  important  the  accelerated 
development  of  our  most  advanced  technology  is  for  our  national 
security.  Without  the  threat  that  our  SDI  program  apparently 
poses  to  the  Soviets,  for  instance,  I  seriously  doubt  we  would 
be  witnessing  the  positive  give-and-take  on  arms  control  matters 
that  we  see  today." 


--  Senator  Robert  Byrd  (D-WV) 
Senate  Minority  Leader 
August  9,  1986 


"It  is  abhorrent  that  tne  United  States  should  be  vulnerable  to 
a  first-strike  nuclear  ultack.  The  president  has  asked  the  right 
question:  Must  this  be  inevitable  forever,  or  shouldn't  our  best 
scientists  take  a  look  at  whether  there  are  ways  to  change  the 
situation?" 

—  Senator  Richard  Lugar  (R-IN) 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 
December  18,  1984 


"To  keep  abreast  of  the  Soviet  activities  in  this  area,  a  prudent 
level  of  research  is  necessary." 

—  Representative  Dante  Fascell  (D-FL) 

Chairman,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
August  12,  1986 


"Here  is  a  program  where  our  defense  dollars  are  yielding  results 
more  promising  and  more  quickly  than  we  ever  could  have  hoped  — 
and  the  Congress  is  poised  to  cut  the  program  drastically." 


Representative  Jack  Kemp  (R-NY) 
August  12,  1986 
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'STRATEGir  NEED  FOR  SDI 


"Current  technical  and  political  circumstances  make  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  a  SDI  eminently  sensible  ...  The  position  adopted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  current  talks  at  Geneva  suggests  that 
the  political  route  will  continue  to  be  fruitless  unless  we  go 
forward  with  a  credible  SDI  program." 


Zbigniew  Brzezinski ,  Former 
National  Security  Adviser  to 
President  Carter,  writing  in 
Forward  to  "Strategic  Defense: 
'Star  Wars'  in  Perspective" 
(1986) 


"The  United  States  needs  to  maintain  into  the  21st  century  a  prudent 
mix  of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  forces  to  prevent  Soviet 
political  intimidation,  to  preclude  an  outright  Soviet  military 
victory  and  to  preserve  a  credible  and  flexible  nuclear  deterrent 
against  Soviet  conventional  aggression  in  areas  vital  to  American 
national  security. 

"The  United  States  would  jeopardize  its  own  security  if  its  self- 
restraint  in  the  deployment  of  counterforce  systems  were  unilateral 
and  if  its  strategic  efforts  were  confined  to  the  selective  and 
limited  upgrading  of  offensive  system.  Deployment  of  a  limited 
strategic  defense  is  therefore  more  than  desirable  --  it  IT 
imperative. 

"A  limited  strategic  defense  —  by  definition  —  need  not  be  perfect. 
A  limited  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  achieving  mutual  strategic  security." 

—  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 
GAME  PLAN 

Altantic  Monthly  Press  (1986) 


"The  Soviets  are  building  mobile  missiles  and  researching 
defensive  technologies  and  it  would  be  folly  for  the  U.S. 
to  ignore  these  developments,  either  or  both  of  which  could 
become  the  military  wave  of  the  future." 


—  Lou  Cannon 

Washington  Post  (8/18/86) 
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■COMPARING  COSTS 


"The  U.S.  currently  spends  between  $40  billion  and  $50  billion 
each  year  on  modernizing  our  offensive  nuclear  forces  ... 
between  now  and  the  late  1990s  we  will  probably  spend  $500  billion 
on  these  forces,  designed  to  deter  an  attack  by  the  threat  of  mass 
destruction  ...  Viewed  against  the  background  of  these  vast 
expenditures,  the  near  term  defenses  being  worked  on  the  SDI 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  way  of  saving  the  taxpayers'  money,  as  well 
as  his  life." 


Dr.  Robert  Jastrow 
Congressional  Record  (8/13/86) 


"When  the  Administration  with  whom  I  was  connected  (Nixon)  sought 
to  implement  an  anti-ballistic  missile  program  inherited  from  our 
predecessor,  it  became  the  subject  of  the  most  violent  attacks  from 
the  theory  that  it  was  destabilizing,  provocative  and  an  obstacle  to 
arms  control  —  because  critics  of  BMD  (ballistic  missile  defense) 
saw  in  strategic  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  —  a  positive  asset. 

"The  historically  amazing  theory  developed  that  vulnerability 
contributed  to  peace  and  protecting  invulnerability  (or 
protecting  ourselves)  contributed  to  risks  of  war." 


Henry  Kissinger 
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ALLIED  SUPPORT  FOR  SDI 


"Our  task  is  to  see  that  potential  aggressors  ...  understand  plainly 
that  the  capacity  and  the  resolve  of  the  West  would  deny  them  victory 
in  war,  and  that  the  price  they  would  pay  would  be  intolerable.  That 
is  the  basis  of  deterrence. 

"I  firmly  support  President  Reagan's  decision  to  pursue  research 
into  defense  against  ballistic  nuclear  missiles  —  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  ...  I  hope  that  our  own  scientists  will  share 
in  this  research  the  U.S.  must  not  fall  behind  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Let  us  be  under  no  illusions.  It  is  our  strength,  not  their  good 
will,  that  has  brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiating  table 
in  Geneva." 


British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  to  a  joint  Session 
of  the  United  States  Congress 
February  20,  1985 


. . 

PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  SDI 
Executive  Summary 


Most  major  polls  continue  to  show  substantial  public  support  for  continued 
research  into  a  missile  defense  system.  Recent  polls  run  from  a  high  of  81% 
support  and  13%  opposed  in  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  Poll  (July, 
1986),  to  a  low  of  52%  support  and  34%  opposed  in  the  Media  General/ 
Associated  Press  poll  (July,  1986).  The  variance  often  depends  on  the 
terminology  of  the  question,  but  there  clearly  is  a  substantial  majority  of 
Americans  who  support  continuation  of  SDI  research. 

Another  interesting  poll  finding  among  several  of  the  major  polls  is  that  a 
substantial  number  of  Americans  believe  that  the  United  States  currently  has 
an  effective  defense  against  incoming  nuclear  missiles.  This  is,  of  course, 
untrue.  Thus,  the  more  the  public  learns  about  our  "lack  of  defense"  against 
these  missiles,  the  more  inclined  they  are  to  support  SDI. 

The  following  chapter  outlines  the  findings  of  a  number  of  recent  national 
polls  on  SDI  and  related  issues.  In  addition,  summaries  of  the  poll  data  and 
copies  of  the  questions  are  attached  where  available. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  SDI 


OVERVIEW 

While  the  SDI  program,  as  proposed  by  President  Reagan  in  1983,  has  been 
extensively  debated  in  the  media,  in  the  political  arena,  and  in  countless 
public  forums,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  almost  every  measure  of  public 
opinion  shows  a  solid  majority  of  Americans  support  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  more  Americans  know  about  SDI  and 
the  state  of  our  defenses,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  support  the  program. 

Polling  data  demonstrates  that  America's  inability  to  defend  itself  against 
nuclear  missiles  is  misunderstood  by  the  American  public  —  and  that  most 
Americans  do  not  know  our  nation  has  no  formal  defense  to  be  used  against 
incoming  warheads.  In  a  very  recent  (June,  1986)  poll  conducted  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  Media  General,  a  full  58%  of  the  American  public  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  United  States'  ability  to  defend  itself  against  nuclear 
attack  was  good  or  excellent.  This,  of  course,  is  a  completely  erroneous 


belief,  demonstrating  the  confusion  surrounding  the  SDI  issue. 
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PUbll'C  "S'U'PPOUT  OP  sbt 


Recent  surveys  show  a  generally  consistent  level  of  majority  support  for  SDI 
nationwide.  These  surveys  include: 


Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  Poll  (July,  1986) 


—  81%  FAVOR  SDI 

—  13%  OPPOSE 

—  7%  NO  OPINION 

Sindlinger  Poll  (May,  1985) 

—  77%  FAVOR  SDI  (Develop  "Star  Wars") 

—  10%  OPPOSE  (Keep  current  "Mutual  Assured  Destruction") 

—  13%  NO  OPINION 

Time  Magazine/Yankelovich  Survey  (November,  1985) 

—  59%  FAVOR  SDI 

—  34%  OPPOSE 

—  7%  NO  OPINION 

Washington  Post/ABC  News  Poll  (November,  1985) 

—  55%  FAVOR  SDI 

—  38%  OPPOSE 

—  7%  OPINION 

Media  General/Associated  Press  Poll  (July,  1986) 

—  52%  FAVOR  SDI 

—  34%  OPPOSED 

--  14%  NO  OPINION 

Gallup  Survey  (October,  1985  --  results  based  on  respondents  who 
said  they  followed  SDI  debate  "very  closely"  or  "fairly  closely") 

—  61%  FAVOR  SDI 

—  28%  OPPOSE 

—  11%  NO  OPINION 

(Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  SDI  support  grew  from  58% 
to  61%  since  the  Gallup  Survey  of  January,  1985,  and  that  oppo¬ 
sition  declined  from  38%  to  28%  at  the  same  time.) 
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The  statistics  noted  above  show  that,  among  the  general  public,  there  remains 
solid  majority  support  for  SDI,  with  only  about  one-third  of  the  electorate 
--  or  less  —  opposing  the  program.  In  addition,  when  the  Gallup  Survey 
questioned  those  who  consider  themselves  to  be  "fairly  well"  or  "very  well" 
informed  about  SDI,  support  for  SDI  is  even  higher  —  61%  in  favor  and  only 
28%  opposed  as  of  last  November.  Clearly,  as  Americans  become  more  educated 
about  SDI,  its  goals,  and  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat,  their  support  for 
the  program  increases  accordingly. 


AMERICA'S  ■■DEFENSELESS”'  POSTURE  NOT  UND£(^StOOD 

Almost  every  measure  of  public  opinion  demonstrates  that,  although  a  majority 
of  Americans  supports  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the  American  public 
does  not  realize  that  our  nation  currently  has  no  defense  against  incoming 
nuclear  missiles.  Thus,  the  more  the  American  public  learns  about  our 
inability  to  defend  against  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and 
the  more  they  know  about  SDI  goals,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  support  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  will  intensify  and  expand. 

For  example,  the  November,  1985,  Time  Magazine/Yankelovich  Poll  measured 
"informed"  public  opinion  on  SDI.  Among  those  respondents  who  know  about  the 
SDI  program,  a  full  58%  believe  it  will  make  the  United  States  more  secure, 
with  only  33%  believing  it  will  make  our  nation  less  secure.  Among  those 
same  "informed"  Americans,  a  full  65%  believe  SDI  is  "likely  to  work."  while 


only  21%  believe  it  is  "likely  not  to  work." 
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That  there  are  many  misconceptions  about  America's  ability  to  defend  against 
nuclear  missiles  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

*  Associated  Press/Media  General  in  July,  1986  poll  found  that: 

—  58%  of  the  American  public  believes  that  the  U.S. 
ability  to  defend  itself  against  a  nuclear  attack  is 
"good"  or  "excellent" 

—  33%  of  the  American  public  believes  that  our  ability  to 
defend  against  nuclear  attack  is  "fair"  or  "poor" 

*  Sindlinger  Poll  in  May,  1985,  found  that  43%  of  the  American  public 
does  not  realize  that  we  cannot  protect  ourself  against  a  nuclear 
attack  (with  57%  correctly  noting  that  we  cannot). 

In  short,  despite  the  fact  that  Americans  do  not  understand  U.S.  "defense¬ 
lessness"  against  a  nuclear  attack,  the  majority  who  supports  SDI  today 
increases  as  SDI  and  the  issue  of  "defense"  becomes  better  understood  by  the 
public. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRESENT  DANGER  RELEASES 
NEW  NATIONAL  POLL  ON  PUBLIC  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  U.S.  DEFENSE  EFFORT 

The  Coinmittee  on  the  Present  Danger  today  released  the  results  of  a 
national,  in-depth  poll  on  "Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  U.S.  Defense 
Effort."  The  poll  was  conducted  for  the  Committee  late  last  month  by 
the  independent  polling  organization,  Penn  +  Schoen  Associates.^ 

The  poll,  conducted  among  a  scientific  sample  of  1,004  Americans, 
revealed  overwhelming  support  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI) ,  approval  of  current  or  greater  levels  of  U.S.  defense  spending 
and  a  strong  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  involved  in  promoting  world 
terrorism. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  Americans  favored  the  development  of  an  SDI 
system  —  outnumbering  those  who  oppose  it  by  more  than  six  to  one. 
Seventy-eight  percent  said  they  favored  using  such  a  system  in  the 
United  States  if  it  could  be  developed. 

-  more  - 


Penn  +  Schoen  Associates  is  a  highly  respected,  independent, 
national  polling  organization  which  has  conducted  polls  for,  among 
others,  former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Senator  Frank  Lautenberg  of  New  Jersey,  Mayor  Edward  Koch 
of  New  York  City  and  Mayor  Marlon  Barry  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
well  as  a  broad  spectrum  of  corporate  clients  and  public  interest 
groups . 
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Overall,  three  out  of  every  four  Americans  oppose  cutting  the 
defense  budget.  Ninety-two  percent  believe  that  the  Importance  of  a 
strong  military  has  either  remained  the  same  or  Increased  In  the  past 
year,  with  less  than  ten  percent  of  those  polled  expressing  a  decreased 
confidence  In  the  U.S.  defense  effort. 


Among  the  poll's  other  key  findings: 


—  72%  believe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  trying  to  expand  rather  than 
simply  defend  Its  territory. 

—  80%  believe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  Involved  In  promoting  world 
terrorism. 

—  Of  those  who  favor  Increasing  the  defense  budget,  31%  believe 
that  It  should  be  achieved  through  cuts  In  non-defense  spending  and  18% 
feel  that  It  should  come  from  a  tax  Increase. 

—  While  a  plurality  (48%)  of  those  polled  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  a  stronger  military  than  the  Soviet  Union,  a  smaller 
plurality  (44%)  feel  that  the  United  States  has  a  stronger  nuclear 
force. 

—  88%  have  the  same  or  greater  confidence  In  the  U.S.  defense 
effort  as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 


A  full  analysis  of  the  poll's  findings  and  copies  of  the  complete 
results  are  available  at  the  Committee's  offices  at  905  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Contact:  Suzanne  M.  Crow, 
Research  and  Education  Associate,  (202)  628-2409. 


The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  Is  a  non-profit,  bipartisan 
research  and  educational  organization  of  private  citizens  founded  In 
November  1976  to  facilitate  a  national  discussion  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
national  security  policies  and  programs  directed  toward  a  secure  peace 
with  freedom. 


-  end  - 


To:  The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 

From:  Mark  J.  Penn  and  Douglas  Schoen 
Penn  and  Schoen  Associates,  Inc. 

Re:  Public  Opinion  of  the  U.S.  Military 

Date:  August  25th,  1985 

Our  poll  of  1004  U.S.  residents  conducted  July 
21st-23rd,  1986,  shows  that  opinion  of  the  strength  and 
importance  of  the  U.S.  military  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  year. 

Americans  remain  skeptical  of  Soviet  intentions, 
however,  as  72%  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  expand 
their  territory  rather  than  defend  what  they  have.  And  they 
continue  to  support  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in 
overwheming  numbers. 

Eighty  per  cent  said  that  the  Soviets  are  very  (23%)  or 
somewhat  (57%)  involved  in  world  terrorism. 


The  successful  U.S.  action  in  Libya  over  the  past  year 
has  apparently  served  to  bolster  confidence  in  the  military. 


Penn  +  Schoen  Associates 


Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  sample  said  that  the  U.S.  now  has  a 
stronger  military  than  the  Soviet  Union,  while  36%  said  the 
Soviets  are  stronger. 


By  44%-35%,  Americans  also  believe  that  we  have  a 
stronger  nuclear  arsenal  than  the  Soviets.  There  are  sharp 
differences  by  sex  on  this  question,  as  men  are  evenly  divided 
on  the  question  while  women  believe  the  U.S.  arsenal  is  stronger 
by  wide  margins. 


The  answers  on  the  military  strength  of  the  U.S.  are 
sharply  different  from  last  year,  when  a  plurality  felt  that  the 
Soviets  had  stronger  conventional  and  nuclear  arsenals. 


Confidence  in  the  U.S.  military  increased  among  35%  of 
the  sample,  decreased  among  9%  and  stayed  the  same  among  53%. 

44%  said  that  having  a  strong  military  became  more  important  in 
the  last  year,  6%  said  it  became  less  important  and  48%  said  its 
importance  remained  the  same. 


Twenty-seven  per  cent  said  they  would  like  to  see 
defense  spending  increased,  22%  said  it  should  be  decreased  and 
48%  said  it  should  remain  the  same.  Among  those  who  wanted  more 
spent  on  defense,  37%  wanted  some  new  way  (such  as  cutting 
waste)  to  be  found  to  finance  it.  Thirty-one  per  cent  thought 
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social  spending  should  be  cut  for  defense,  and  18%  favored 
higher  taxes.  Only  7%  of  those  who  favored  more  defense  spending 
would  want  to  increase  the  deficit  to  pay  for  it. 

Americans  continue  to  support  the  concept  of  the  SDI 
strongly.  81%  favor  development  in  principle  of  a  system  to 
destroy  incoming  missies  before  they  reach  their  targets.  And  if 
such  a  system  could  be  developed,  78%  would  favor  its 
deployment . 


METHODOLOGY 


A  total  of  1004  interviews  were  conducted  during  the 
evenings  of  July  21st  to  July  23rd  from  Penn  +  Schoen’s  central 
telephone  banks  in  New  York  City. 

To  ensure  all  U.  S.  residents  an  equal  chance  of  being 
selected  for  the  survey,  a  sample  of  phone  numbers  from  100 
randomly  chosen  communities  across  the  continental  United  States 
was  drawn.  A  computer  then  replaced  the  last  three  digits  of 
the  selected  phone  numbers  with  randomly  drawn  digits.  The  use 
of  the  "random-digit  dialing"  sampling  method  ensured  that 
individuals  with  listed  and  unlisted  numbers  had  an  equal 
probability  of  being  selected. 
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The  sample  was  balanced  by  region,  age  and  sex  to 
reflect  current  national  demographics. 

Sampling  error  for  the  CPD  Poll  is  3  percentage  points 
in  either  direction  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 
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1501  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y  10028  •(21 2)  734-3000 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRESENT  DANGER 


The  following  volume  contains  the  general  summary  and 
detailed  tabular  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  Penn  and 
Schoen  Associates,  Inc.  for  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger.  A  total  of  1,004  interviews  with  adult  U.S.  citizens 
were  conducted  between  July  21  and  July  23rd,  1986.  All 
interviews  were  conducted  from  Penn  and  Schoen ‘s  New 
York  City  phone  facilities. 


Mark  Penn 


Douglas  Schoen 
August  15,  1986 


"Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  U.S.  Defense  Effort" 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRESENT  DANGER  //977 


NO.  1 

QUEST:  Do  you  think  presently  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  expand  their 

territory  and  influence  or  are  they  just  trying  to  defend  their  own 
territory? 


ALL 


expand 


defend  don't  know 


72 


22 


6 


NO.  2 

QUEST;  Do  you  think  that  the  Soviets  are  heavily  involved  in  promoting 

world  terrorism,  somewhat  involved  or  not  involved? 


heavily  invlvd 

smwht  involved 

not  involved 

don't  know 

ALL 

23 

57 

14 

6 

NO.  3 

QUEST; 

Who  has  a  stronger  military 

right  now  —  the  United  States  or  the 

Soviet 

Union? 

United  States 

Soviet  Union 

don ' t  know 

• 

ALL 

48 

36 

16 

NO.  4 

QUEST; 

Who  has  the 

stronger  nuclear 

■  force  —  the  United 

States  or  the 

Soviet 

Union? 

United  States 

Soviet  Union 

don't  know 

ALL 

44 

35 

21 

NO.  5 

QUEST;  In  general,  do  you  think  that  spending  on  defense  should  be 

increased,  decreased  or  kept  the  same? 


increased 

decreased 

kept  the  same 

don ' t  know 

ALL 

27 

22 

48 

4 
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NO.  6 

QUEST:  How  would  you  finance  the  increases  in  the  defense  budget 

—  principally  through  higher  taxes,  by  making  cuts  in  non-defense 
spending,  by  increasing  the  deficit  or  another  way?  (ASKED  ONLY  OF  THOSE 
WANTED  DEFENSE  SPENDING  INCREASED) 

higher  taxes  cut  social  sp  incr  the  defct  another  way  don't  know 
ALL  18  31  7  37  7 

NO.  7 

QUEST:  Has  your  confidence  in  our  defense  effort  increased  in  the  last 

year,  decreased  or  stayed  the  same? 

increased  decreased  styed  the  same  don't  know 

ALL  35  9  53  2 


NO.  8 

QUEST:  In  your  opinion,  has  the  importance  of  a  strong  military  increased, 

decreased  or  remained  the  same  over  the  last  year? 

increased  decreased  styed  the  same  don't  know 

ALL  4A  6  48  2 


NO.  9 

QUEST:  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  SDI,  is  a  research  program 

to  develop  a  system  to  destroy  incoming  nuclear  missiles  before  they  reach 
their  targets.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  U.S.  going  ahead  with  the 
research  and  development  phases  of  the  SDI? 


favor 

oppose 

don't  know 

ALL 

81 

13 

7 

NO.  10 

QUEST:  If  such  a  system  could  be  developed,  would  you  favor  or  oppose  using 

it  in  the  United  States? 


favor 


oppose  don't  know 


ALL 


78 


13 


9 
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Race."  Part  2,  which  will  be  sent  to  you  tomorrow  for  release  Monday,  Nov.  1 8,  will  take  the 
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‘Star  Wars’  Support  Grows,  But  Many 
Like  Gorbachev’s  Counterproposal 


By  George  Gallup,  Jr. 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.  —  On  the  eve  of  the  much-anticipated 
summit  meeting  in  Geneva,  Nov.  1 9-20,  between  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  a  growing  majority  of  Americans  familiar  with  the 
Administration’s  “Star  Wars”  proposal  favor  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  a  system. 

Of  the  6  in  10  who  have  followed  the  discussions 
about  “Star  Wars”  very  or  fairly  closely,  6 1  %  want  to  see 
the  U.S.  go  ahead  with  development,  up  from  52%  in 
January. 

Those  who  favor  the  development  of  this  system 
believe  it  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  reaching  a 
nuclear  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  (48%  say 
increase,  36%  decrease),  and  would  improve  the  chances 
for  peace  (44%)  rather  than  make  the  world  less  safe 
(29%). 

Public  opinion  on  the  prospect  of  “Star  Wars” 
increasing  the  chances  for  an  arms  pact  has  changed  little 
since  January,  but  a  decrease  is  noted  in  those  who  think  it 
would  make  the  world  safer  —  from  50%  in  January  to 
44%  today. 

M^jor  Area  of  Contention 

The  issue  of  “Star  Wars”  has  been  a  major  area  of 
contention  between  the  two  superpowers,  with  Reagan 
having  stated  his  commitment  to  this  program  on  many 
occasions  and  Gorbachev  insisting  that  the  program  be 
abandoned  before  any  meaningful  arms  agreement  can  be 
reached.  In  early  October,  Gorbachev  proposed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  cut  their 
strategic  missile  forces  by  half  and  negotiate  a  total  ban  on 
the  development  and  deployment  of  space-based  weapons. 

Americans  like  his  proposal  (47%  favor  it,  32%  are 
opposed)  and  might  be  willing  to  back  off  their  support  of 
“Star  Wars”  if  the  Soviet  Union  would,  indeed,  reduce 
their  missiles  by  half  But  many  U.S.  citizens  remain 
distrustful  of  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

In  the  current  survey,  for  example,  only  1 4%  feel  that 
Gorbachev’s  recent  proposals  mean  that  his  nation  is 
really  serious  about  a  major  nuclear  arms  reduction  agree¬ 
ment,  while  60%  see  them  as  a  propaganda  ploy. 

Lack  of  trust  has  been  the  basic  reason  Americans 
have  been  wary  of  entering  into  any  bilateral  or  unilateral 
disarmament  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  assured  of 
verification,  the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  citizens  would 
support  such  treaties. 


This  is  the  first  question  asked: 

How  closely  have  you  followed  the  discussions  over 
the  Administration’s  so-called  'Star  Wars’  proposal  — 
that  is,  its  proposal  to  develop  a  space-based  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  —  very  closely,  fairly  closely,  or 
not  at  all? 

The  6 1  %  who  said  they  had  followed  the  “  Star  Wars” 
discussion  either  very  closely  (15%)  or  fairly  closely 
(46%)  were  then  asked: 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  United  States  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  such  a  system,  or  not? 

As  shown  in  the  table,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  since  January  in  the  proportion  of  “aware” 
Americans  feeling  the  U.S.  should  proceed  with  the 
development  of  “Star  Wars:” 


Should  U.S.  Develop  ‘Star  Wars’? 

(Based  on  aware  groups) 


October 

January 

Yes,  develop 

61% 

52% 

No,  don’t  develop 

28 

38 

No  opinion 

11 

10 

100% 

100% 

As  in  the  eariier  survey,  the  issue  is  sharply  polarized 
on  the  basis  of  political  party  affiliation,  with  substantially 
fewer  Democrats  (50%)  and  Independents  (56%)  than 
Republicans  (77%)  expressing  support  for  “Star  Wars” 
development.  Also,  men  (70%)  continue  to  be  more 
favorably  disposed  than  women  (50%)  toward  develop¬ 
ment. 

This  question  was  also  asked: 

In  your  opinion,  would  the  United  States’  develop¬ 
ing  this  system  increase  or  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
reaching  a  nuclear  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 


Effect  of  ’Star  Wars’  Development  on 
Reaching  Nuclear  Arms  Agreement 

(Based  on  aware  groups) 


October 

January 

Increase  chances 

for  agreement 

48% 

47% 

Decrease  chances 

for  agreement 

36 

32 

No  difference,  no  opinion 

16 

21 

1(X)% 

100% 

This  question  was  also  asked; 

In  your  opinion,  would  developing  this  system  make 
the  world  safer  from  nuclear  destruction,  or  less  safe? 


Effect  of  ’Star  Wars’  Development 
On  Chances  for  World  Peace 
(Based  on  aware  groups) 


October 

January 

Make  world  safer 

44% 

50% 

Make  world  less  safe 

29 

32 

No  difference,  no  opinion 

27 

18 

100% 

100% 

Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  has  proposed  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to  cut  their  strategic 
missile  forces  by  50%  and  to  negotiate  a  total  ban  on  the 
development  and  deployment  of  space-based  weapons. 
Do  you  favor  or  oppose  this  proposal? 

Soviet  Arms  Proposal 


No 


NATIONAL 

Favor 

47% 

Oppose 

32% 

opinion 

21% 

Republicans 

42 

41 

17 

Democrats 

52 

25 

23 

Independents 

47 

31 

22 

Do  you  feel  that  Gorbachev's  recent  proposals  mean  that 
the  Soviet  Union  now  is  really  serious  about  a  major 
nuclear  arms  reduction  agreement  —  or  are  his  pro¬ 
posals  mainly  intended  to  influence  world  opinion  in  his 
nation’s  favor? 


Soviet  Intentions 


Really 

Influence 

world 

Both 

No 

serious 

opinion 

(Vol.) 

opinion 

% 

% 

% 

% 

NATIONAL 

14 

60 

6 

20 

Republicans 

12 

68 

6 

14 

Democrats 

16 

54 

7 

23 

Independents 

12 

61 

8 

19 

The  findings  are  based  on  in-person  interviews  with 
1,540  adults,  18  and  older,  including  987  who  have 
followed  the  “Star  Wars”  discussions  very  or  fairly 
closely.  The  interviews  were  conducted  in  more  than  300 
scientifically  selected  localities  across  the  nation  during 
the  period  October  11-14. 

For  results  based  on  the  full  sample,  one  can  say  with 
95%  confidence  that  the  error  attributable  to  sampling 
and  other  random  effects  could  be  3%  in  either  direction. 
For  results  based  on  the  aware  group,  the  sampling  error 
could  be  plus  or  minus  4  points. 

In  addition  to  sampling  error,  the  reader  should  bear 
in  mind  that  question  wording  and  practical  difficulties 
encountered  in  conducting  surveys  can  introduce  error  or 
bias  into  the  findings  of  opinion  polls.  These  statements 
conform  to  the  standards  of  disclosure  of  the  National 
Council  on  Public  Polls. 

Coming  Tomorrow 

(For  release  Monday,  Nov.  18) 

•  Americans’  perceptions  of  which  nation  has  the  edge  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

•  Which  constitutes  a  bigger  threat  to  peace  —  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  arms  race  or  falling  behind  the  Soviets? 


FOR  RELEASE: 
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‘Informed’  Americans  Back  Reagan 
On  ‘Star  Wars’  Proposal 


By  George  Gallup,  Jr. 

PRINCETON,  N.J.  —  A  majority  of  Americans  who 
have  followed  the  discussions  over  the  Administration’s 
“Star  Wars”  proposal  favor  the  development  of  such  a 
system,  with  the  belief  that  it  would  increase  the  likelihood 
of  reaching  a  nuclear  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  improve  the  chances  for  peace. 

Two-thirds  of  Americans  (67%)  say  they  have 
followed  the  discussions  over  the  “Star  Wars”  proposal 
“very”  or  “fairly”  closely.  Of  this  group,  52%  would  like 
to  see  the  U.  S.  go  ahead  with  development,  while  38%  are 
opposed. 

Of  those  who  back  the  Administration’s  proposal,  7 
in  10  (68%)  say  it  would  enhance  the  United  States’ 
position  at  the  nuclear  disarmament  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  8  in  10  (80%)  say  such  a  system  will  make  the 
world  safer. 

Conversely,  57%  of  those  opposed  to  development 
feel  it  would  decrease  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  arms 
pact,  and  69%  believe  development  wouldmake  the  world 
less  safe  from  nuclear  destruction. 

The  Administration’s  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
popularly  known  as  “Star  Wars”  since  President  Reagan 
announced  the  plan  in  1983,  is  a  space-based  defense 
against  nuclear  weaons.  The  Administration  argues  that 
the  time  has  come  to  move  away  from  reliance  on  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  to  a  defensive  system  in  order  to  deter 
a  nuclear  war.  Critics  contend  that  it  would  intensify  the 
arms  race,  that  development  costs  would  be  enormous, 
and  question  the  feasibility  of  the  entire  “  Star  Wars”  con¬ 
cept. 

This  is  the  first  question  asked: 

How  closely  have  you  followed  the  discussions  over 
the  Administration’s  so-called  'Star  Wars’  proposal  — 
that  is,  its  proposal  to  develop  a  space-based  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  —  very  closely,  fairly  closely,  or 
not  at  all? 

A  total  of  1 6%  said  they  had  followed  the  discussions 
“very  closely”  while  an  additional  51%  said  “fairly 
closely.”  Three  in  10  (30%)  said  “not  at  all  closely.” 

Die  issue  is  sharply  polarized  on  the  basis  of  political 
party  affiliation  and  sex,  as  shown  in  responses  to  the 
following  question: 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  United  States  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  such  a  system,  or  not? 


Should  U.S.  Develop  ‘Star  Wars’? 

(Based  on  aware  group) 


Yes, 

No,  don’t 

No 

develop 

develop 

opinion 

% 

% 

% 

NATIONAL 

52 

38 

10 

Republicans 

68 

21 

11 

Democrats 

39 

52 

9 

Independents 

48 

43 

9 

Men 

60 

34 

6 

Women 

43 

43 

14 

This  question  was  also  asked: 

In  your  opinion,  would  the  United  States’ developing 
this  system  increase  or  decrease  the  likelihood  of  reaching 
a  nuclear  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Effect  Of  ‘Star  Wars’  Development  On 
Reaching  Nuclear  Arms  Agreement 

(Based  on  aware  group) 


Increase  chances  for  agreement . 47% 

Decrease  chances  for  agreement . 32 

No  difference  (Volunteered) . 13 

No  opinion . 8 


100% 

This  question  was  also  asked: 

In  your  opinion,  would  developing  this  system  make 
the  world  safer  from  nuclear  destruction,  or  less  safe? 

Effect  Of  ‘Star  Wars’  Development 
On  Chances  For  World  Peace 
(Based  on  aware  group) 


Make  world  safer . 50% 

Make  world  less  safe . 32 

No  difference  (Volunteered) . 11 

No  opinion . . .  7 


100% 

The  following  table  shows  the  relationship  between 
views  on  development  of  the  plan  and  opinion  on  its  effect 
on  the  arms  talks  and  the  chances  for  peace: 


Should  U.S. 
Develop  ‘Star  Wars’? 


Effect  on  Reaching 

Arms  Agreement; 

Yes 

No 

Increase  chances 

68% 

19% 

Decrease  chances 

17 

57 

No  difference  (Volunteered) 

11 

15 

No  opinion 

4 

9 

100% 

100% 

Effect  on  World  Peace: 

Make  world  safer 

80% 

13% 

Make  world  less  safe 

9 

69 

No  difference  (Volunteered) 

8 

12 

No  opinion 

3 

6 

100% 

100% 

The  findings  are  based  on  in-person  interviews 
with  1 ,528  adults,  1 8  and  older,  including  1 ,050  who  have 

followed  the  “Star  Wars”  discussions  very  or  fairly 
closely.  The  interviews  were  conducted  in  more  than  300 
scientifically  selected  localities  across  the  nation  during 
the  period  Jan.  25-28. 

For  results  based  on  the  full  sample,  one  can  say  with 
95%  confidence  that  the  error  attributable  to  sampling 
and  other  random  effects  could  be  3  percentage  points  in 
either  direction.  For  results  based  on  the  “aware  group,” 
the  sampling  error  could  be  plus  or  minus  4  points. 


A  Star  Is  Born 


Strategic  Defense  Has  Unconditional  Support 


A  Policy  /^evieiv/Sindlinger  Poll 


two  decades  of  political  disharmony,  Americans 
are  reaching  a  new  consensus  on  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  defense  issues  facing  the  United  States  since  the  birth 
of  the  bomb.  Americans  overwhelmingly  support  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  proposed  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI), 
also  known  as  “Star  Wars.”  Eighty-five  percent  favor 
developing  a  missile  defense  “even  if  it  cannot  protect 
everyone,”  and  69  percent  even  if  it  means  “withdrawing 
from  our  existing  arms  control  agreements”  with  the  Sovi¬ 
ets.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  Americans  believe  that  a  Star 
Wars  system  would  “make  the  U.S.  more  secure.” 

As  a  solution  to  the  current  Soviet  advantage  in  land- 
based  missiles,  more  Americans  favor  developing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Strategic  Defense  system  to  a  U.S.  missile  buildup  or 
to  a  U.S./Soviet  nuclear  freeze. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  Policy  Review /SindWngev 
Poll  conducted  between  May  7  and  May  27.  Sindlinger  & 
Company,  Inc.  of  Media/  Wallingford,  PA  surveyed  2,318 
Americans  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  48 
contiguous  states.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  original  sam¬ 
ple  was  interviewed. 

The  opinion  poll  also  revealed  that  a  very  large  number 
of  Americans  are  not  aware  of  a  number  of  critical  strate¬ 
gic  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Soviets.  For  example,  43 
percent  do  not  realize  that  the  United  States  cannot  protect 
itself  from  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  and  two-thirds  do  not 
realize  that  Moscow  is  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  Star  Wars  system. 

The  poll  found  that  Americans  strongly  disapprove  of 
current  U.S.  nuclear  strategy,  which  relies  on  the  threat  of 
massive  retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  while 
leaving  the  U.S.  defenseless  against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 
Sixty-one  percent  believe  that  the  current  U.S.  nuclear 


strategy  is  “dangerous  and  does  not  sufficiently  defend” 
the  United  States  and  74  percent  believe  it  “needs  to  be 
changed.”  If  a  missile  defense  can  be  made  to  work,  77 
percent  favor  developing  and  deploying  it  over  continued 
reliance  on  our  current  nuclear  strategy. 

In  findings  significant  for  the  U.S.-Soviet  arms  talks  and 
the  status  of  the  1979  SALT  II  treaty,  90  percent  favor 
continued  arms  talks  with  Moscow.  Yet  68  percent  of 
Americans  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  “cannot  be 
trusted”  most  of  the  time.  In  the  event  of  Soviet  cheating 
on  arms  control  treaties,  92  percent  believe  the  Reagan 
Administration  should  publicize  the  Soviet  violations  and 
62  percent  would  favor  an  increase  in  U.S.  defense  prepara¬ 
tions.  Some  85  percent  of  Americans  would  not  consider  it 
a  foreign  policy  failure  were  no  agreement  reached  at  the 
Geneva  talks.  As  for  SALT  II,  which  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  51  percent  oppose  U.S.  compliance  beyond  that 
date;  only  43  percent  favor  U.S.  compliance. 

Americans  appear  to  support  the  arms  control  process, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  weaken  U.S.  security.  For  example,  69 
percent  believe  the  United  States  should  build  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Strategic  Defense  system  even  if  it  involved  “with¬ 
drawing  from  our  existing  arms  control  agreements”  v/ith 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  poll  found  that  American  females  are  consistently 
more  hawkish  than  their  male  counterparts.  For  example, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  violates  its  arms  control  treaties, 
only  eight  percent  of  American  men  would  favor  discon¬ 
tinuing  further  arms  control  talks,  compared  to  26  percent 
of  American  women.  Similarly,  while  96  percent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  men  agree  that  the  United  States  should  engage  in  arms 
control  talks  with  the  Soviets,  only  85  percent  of  American 
women  do. 


Part  I.  Arms  Control 

1)  How  do  you  rate  your  trust  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  arms 


control  agreements  with  the  United  States? 

The  Soviet  Union  is  very  trustwonhy  most  of  the  time . 2.5 

The  Soviet  Union  is  trustworthy  about  half  of  the  time . 26.0 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  trusted  most  of  the  time . 68.0 

No  opinion . 


2)  Do  you  agree  that  the  United  States  should  currently  be  engaged  in 
arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Agree . 

Disagree . 

No  opinion . --8 

3)  In  the  future,  if  the  Soviet  Union  violates  arms  control  treaties  it  has 
signed  with  the  United  States,  do  you  believe  we  should  . . . 
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Trusting  Moscow 


How  do  you  roto  your  trust  in  tht  Soviot  Union  to  i«ve  up 
to  arms  control  agroomonts  with  tha  Unitad  Ststa«'> 


Abiding  By  Salt  11 


Do  you  racontmand  that  tha  Unitad  Statas  continua  to 
abida  by  tha  tarma  of  tha  unratifiad  1 979  SALT  ii  traaty 
that  aipiraa  latar  this  yaar'> 


Geneva  Negotiations 


If  no  arms  control  agraamant  can  be  raached  batween 
tha  Unitad  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  ongoing 
Geneva  arms  control  talks  would  you  consider  this  a 
failure  in  our  foreign  policy? 


TheU.S.S.R.  TheU-S.S.R  TheU.S.S.R.  Noopinion 
is  very  trust-  is  trustworthy  cannot  be 
worthy, most  abou*  half  trusted,  most 
of  the  time  of  the  time  of  the  time 


TES  NO  NO  OPINION 


YES  NO 

(Failure  in  (Not  failure 


Opposing  MAD 


Do  you  think  that  the  current  U.S.  strat^y  of  thraatan- 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  with  mataive  rataliation  to  dafand 
tha  Unitad  Statas  naads  to  ba  changad? 


U.S.  Security 


Star  Wars  vs.  Arms  Control 


Would  you  favor  U.S.  davalopmant  and  tvantual  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  "Star  Wars"  defense  system  even  if  it  meant  that 
the  U.S.  would  have  to  renegotiate  or  withdraw  from  our 
existing  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union? 


YES  NO  NO  OPINION 


Make  U.S.  Make  U.S.  Make  no 
more  secure  less  secure  difference 


YES  NO  NO  OPINION 


A.  immediately  withdraw  from  the  treaty? 

Yes . 37.5 

No . 54.0 

No  opinion . 8.4 

B.  increase  our  defense  preparation? 

Yes . 61.5 

No . ; . 29.2 

No  opinion  . . 9.3 

C  publicize  the  Soviet  violations? 

\es . 92.3 

No . 4.1 

No  opinion . 3.6 

D.  discontinue  further  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets? 

Yes .  17.6 

No . 79.6 

No  opinion . 2.9 

E.  continue  to  abide  by  the  treaty? 

Yes . 64.1 

No . 30.5 

No  opinion . 5.4 

4)  Although  the  United  States  never  ratified  the  1979  Salt  II  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  nation  has  abided  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  for  the  past  five  years.  This  treaty  expires  later  this  year,  and  it  is 


known  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  treaty  in  five  key  areas.  Do 
you  recommend  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty? 

Yes . 42.9 

No. . 51.0 

No  opinion . 6.1 

5)  If  no  arms  control  agreement  can  be  reached  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  ongoing  Geneva  arms  control  talks,  would 

you  consider  this  a  failure  in  our  foreign  policy? 

Yes . 10.2 

No . 55.9 

No  opinion . 4.5 

Other  (Soviets  Union’s  fault) . 29.3 

Part  II:  “Star  Wars” 

1)  Can  the  United  States  protect  itself  now  from  incoming  nuclear  mis¬ 
siles? 

Yes . 8.9 

No . 57.1 

Not  sure . 17.6 

Hope  so . 16.4 


A  Star  Is  Born 
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2)  Current  U.S.  policy  is  to  deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  by  threatening 
massive  retaliation  against  the  Soviet  Union,  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  United  States  defenseless  against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  This 
strategy  is  often  referred  to  as  MAD  {which  stands  for  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction),  or  as  the  “balance  of  tensor.”  Which  one  of  the  following 
statements  do  you  feel  most  comfortable  with? 


A.  The  current  strategy  does  not  need  to  be  changed. 

No  need  to  change . 11.7 

Needs  to  be  changed . 74.4 

No  opinion . 13.9 

B.  The  current  strategy  is  dangerous  and  does  not  sufficiently 
defend  the  United  Stares. 

Yes . 61.2 

No . 29.8 

No  opinion . 9.0 


3)  If  “Star  Wars”  can  be  made  to  work,  and  there  is  a  choice  between  the 
current  mutual  assured  destruction  (“balance  of  terror”)  strategy  or  the 
new  plan  of  “Star  Wars,”  which  would  be  your  number  one  choice? 


A.  Keep  the  current  strategy? 

Yes . 10.2 

No . 80.0 

No  opinion . 9.8 

B.  Or  develop  and  deploy  “Star  Wars?”  ~  ^ 

Yes . 77.0 

No . 10.0 

No  opinion .  13.0 


4)  Under  what  conditions  would  you  support  the  President’s  Strategic 
Defense  proposal? 


A.  If  it  could  destroy  almost  all  incoming  missiles? 

Yes . 84.4 

No . 10.7 

Not  sure . 4.9 

B.  If  it  could  destroy  at  least  half  of  incoming  missiles? 

Yes . 71,9 

No . 19.4 

Not  sure . 8.7 

C.  If  it  defends  only  U.S.  retaliatory  missiles? 

Yes . 61.5 

No. . 26.8 

Not  sure .  11.7 


5)  Would  the  development  of  “Star  Wars”  (the  President’s  Strategic  De¬ 
fense  strategy)  make  the  United  States  more  secure  or  less  secure? 

More  secure . 73.1 


Less  secure . 8,7 

No  difference . 9.7 

Not  sure . 8.6 


6)  Currently  the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States  has  no  complete 
defense  against  any  enemy  nuclear  attack.  Even  if  a  perfect  defense  can¬ 
not  be  developed,  would  you  favor  and  support  developing  a  system 
which  protects  most  of  our  population,  even  if  it  cannot  protect  every¬ 


one? 

Yes . 84.7 

No . 2.4 

Not  sure . 12.9 


7)  According  to  the  best  information  available,  the  Soviet  Union  now  has 
1,398  land-based  missiles  which  could  reach  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  1,030  land-based  missiles  which  could  reach  the 
Soviet  Union.  Which  of  these  conditions  would  make  you  more  secure? 


A.  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  freeze  their  nuclear 
arsenals  at  present  levels? 

Yes . 47.5 

No . 49.7 

No  opinion . 2.7 

B.  The  U.S.  built  the  President’s  strategic  defense  system? 

Yes . 64.-8 

No . 16.3 

No  opinion . 18:9 

C.  The  U.S.  built  more  missiles  to  equal  the  Soviet  Union? 


Yes . 36.4 

No . 24.5 

No  opinion . 39.1 


8)  Some  people  say  that  in  the  development  of  any  strategic  defense 
system  that  could  destroy  incoming  missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  ahead 
of  the  United  States,  while  other  people  are  saying  that  the  United  States  is 
far  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  do  you  think? 


Soviet  Union  ahead . 33.6 

Soviet  Union  behind . 26.3 

Both  the  same . 17.0 

Not  sure . 23.1 


9)  Would  you  favor  development  and  an  eventual  deployment  of  a  “Star 
Wars”  defense  system  for  the  United  States,  even  if  it  meant  that  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  renegotiate  or  withdraw  from  our  existing  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union? 


Yes . 69.1 

No . 6.7 

No  opinion . 24.2 
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MEDIA  GENERAL  POLL 
June,  1986 

Methodology 


This  Media  General/Associated  Press  public  opinion  poll  was  conducted 
by  Media  General  Research  among  a  representative  sample  of  1,365  adults 
across  the  nation  living  in  telephone  households. 


Interviews  were  conducted  between  June  20  and  June  28,  1986,  during  the 
hours  when  men  and  working  women  could  also  be  reached.  Up  to  three  call¬ 
backs  were  made  to  reach  the  appropriate  respondent. 

The  telephone  sample  was  drawn  using  a  random  method  by  Survey  Sampling, 
Inc.,  of  Westport,  Connecticut.  It  included  listed  and  non-listed 
telephone  households. 


The  data  projects  to  an  estimated  161  million  adults  in  telephone  house¬ 


holds. 


Ana  now  50u:e  cueso'.ons  doouo  one  cerense  svsoefr 


0  .  ml  i 1 Oa rv . 


29.  How  would  you  rate  the  United  States'  ability  to  defend  itself  against  a 
nuclear  attack— excel  lent,  good,  fair,  or  poor? 


39-1(20)  Excellent 
2(38)  Good 
2(2l)  rair 
'+( 12)  Poor 


Base:  162 


5(  8 )  Don ‘ t  know 
s(  1 )  No  answer 


30.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  U.  S.  defense  agains: 
an  attack  by  Soviet  nuclear  missiles? 

_  (SEE  TABLE  I) 


99(  )  NA 

>1-  As  you  may  or  may  not  know.  President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  plan  to  conduct 
research  to  possibly  base  an  anti-missile  defense  in  space,  the  so-called  Star 
Wars  plan.  Now,  regarding  Star  Wars,  which  of.  the  following  statements  most 
closely  reflects  your  views?  (ROTATE)  (CSECX  ONLI  OM) 

‘‘‘^1(52)  "I  approve  of  this  plan  because  I  think 

it  is  needed  to  counter  a  Soviet  threat"  or 
t(34)  "I  disapprove  of  the  plan  because  it  is. 
likely  to  spark  a  new  stage  in  the  arms 
race. " 

■*  3(14)  OK/NA 

Base:  1,365 

32.  Some  people  say  that  Star  Wars  research  should  be  stopped  because  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  and  therefore  not  worthwhile,  while  others  say  the 
research  is  worthwhile.  How  do  you  feel?  Do  you  think  the  research  should 
continue,  or  not? 

‘^5-1(62)  Should  continue  3(11)  Don't  know 

2(26)  Should  not  continue  '■*{  1)  No  answer 

Base:  1,365 

33.  Currently.,  who  do  you  think  has  the  greater  strength  in  nuclear  weapons, 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  are  they  about  equal? 

46-1(21)  U.  S.  greater 

2(25)  Soviet  Union  greater  4(12)  Don't  know 

3(41)  About  equal  5(  1)  No  answer 

Base:  1,365 

34.  Do  you  think  it’s  important  for  the  U.  S.  national  defense  to  have  more 
nuclear  missiles  than  the  Soviet  Union,  or  not? 


■1(34)  Yes 
2(55)  No 


Base:  1,365 


3(11)  DK/NA 


If  the  U.  S.  continues  to  put  more  money  into  national  defense,  would  you 
prefer  to  see  more  money  put  into  the.  Star  'Wars  defense  system  or  into  more 
conventional  defense  systems? 

48-1(31)  More  to  Star  Wars  3(13)  Don't  know 

2(51)  More  to  conventional  systems  4(  5)  No  answer 

Base:  1,365 


GLOSSARY  OF  SDI  DEFINITIONS 


The  process  of  searching  for  and  detecting 
a  potentially  threatening  object  in  space. 

An  acquisition  sensor  is  designed  to  search 
a  large  area  of  space  and  to  distinguish 
potential  targets  from  other  objects  against 
the  background  of  space. 

Rules  and  procedures  for  solving  a  problem. 

A  missile  designed  to  intercept  and  destroy  a 
strategic  offensive  ballistic  missile  or  its 
reentry  vehicle. 

A  weapon  designed  for  or  capable  of  destroy- 
iag"  satellites  in  space.  The  weapon  may  be 
launched  from  the  ground,  from  an  aircraft, 
or  be  based  in  space.  The  target  may  be 
destroyed  by  either  a  nuclear  or  conventional 
explosion,  by  collision  at  high  speed,  or  by 
a  directed-energy  beam. 

Architecture  Description  of  all  functional. act ivities  to 

be  performed  to  achieve  the  desired  level  of 
defense,  the  system  elements  needed  to  perform 
the  functions,  and  the  allocation  of  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  among  those  system  elements. 

Ballistic  Missile  A  pilotless  vehicle  propelled  into  space  by 

rocket  engines.  Thrust  is  terminated  at  a 
pre-designated  time  after  which  the  missile's 
reentry  vehicles  are  released  and  follow  free- 
falling  trajectories  toward  their  targets 
under  the  influence  of  gravity.  Much  of  a 
reentry  vehicle's  trajectory  will  be  above  the 
atmosphere . 

Battle  Management  Includes  assets  to  perform  the  computations  to 

direct  target  selection  and  fire  control,  per¬ 
form  kill  assessments,  provide  command  and 
control,  facilitate  communication,  and  assist 
a  variety  of  military  users  in  the  accurate 
determination  of  their  positions. 

Boost  Phase  The  first  phase  of  a  ballistic  missile  trajec¬ 

tory  during  which  it  is  being  powered  by  its 
engines.  During  this  phase,  which  usually 
lasts  between  3-5  minutes  for  an  ICBM,  the 
missile  reaches  an  altitude  of  about  200  km 
whereupon  powered  flight  ends  and  the  missile 


Acquisition 


Algorithm 

Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM) 
System 

Anti-Satellite 
(ASAT)  Weapon 


Boost  Phase 
( Cont . ) 

begins  to  dispense  its  reentry  vehicles.  The 
other  phases  of  missile  flight,  including  mid-^^ 
course  and  reentry,  take  up  the  remainder  of 
an  intercontinental  ballistic  missile's  flight^^ 
time  of  25-30  minutes. 

Booster 

The  rocket  that  "boosts"  the  payload  to 
accelerate  it  from  the  earth's  surface  into 
a  ballistic  trajectory,  during  which  no 
additional  force  is  applied  to  the  payload. 

Brightness 

As  used  in  SDI,  brightness  is  the  measure  of 
source  intensity.  To  determine  the  amount  of 
energy  per  unit  area  on  a  target,  both  source 
brightness  and  source- target  separation  dis¬ 
tance  must  be  specified. 

Bus 

The  warheads  on  a  single  missile  are  carried 
on  a  platform  of  "bus"  (also  referred  to  as  a 
post-boost  vehicle) . 

Chaff 

Strips  of  frequency-cut  metal  foil,  wire, 
or  metallized  glass  fiber  used  to  reflect 
electromagnetic  energy,  usually  dropped  from 
an  aircraft  or  expelled  from  shells  or  rockets 
as  a  radar  countermeasure. 

Chemical  Laser 

A  laser  in  which  chemical  action  is  used  to 
produce  pulses  of  intense  light. 

Communication 

Includes  communication  between  two  or  more 
ground  sites,  between  satellites,  or  between 
a  satellite  and  a  ground  site. 

Decoy 

A  device  constructed  to  look  and  behave  like 
a  nyclear-weapon  carrying  warhead  which  is 
far  less  costly,  much  less  massive,  and  can 
be  deployed'  in  large  numbers  to  complicate 
defenses . 

Directed-Energy 

Energy  in  the  form  of  atomic  particles, 
pellets,  or  electromagnetic  beams  that  can 
be  sent  long  distances  at,  or  nearly  at,  the 
speed  of  light. 

Directed-Energy 

Weapon 

A  weapon  that  employs  a  tightly  focused  and 
precisely  directed  beam  of  very  intense 
energy,  either  in  the  form  of  light  (a  laser) 
or  of  atomic  particles  traveling  at  velocities 
close  to  the  speed  of  light  (a  particle  beam 
weapon) .  (See  also  Laser  and  Particle  Beam 

Weapon . ) 

• 

Discrimination 

Electromagnetic 

Gun 

Endoatmospher ic 
Engagement  Time 

Excimer  Laser 

Exoatmospher ic 
Fluence 

Gamma  Ray 

Hardening 

Hypervelocity 

Gun 

Imaging 

Interception 

Intercontinental 
Ballistic  Missile 
( I CBM) 


The  process  of  observing  a  set  of  attacking 
objects  and  determining  which  are  decoys  or 
other  non- threatening  objects. 

A  gun  in  which  the  projectile  is  accelerated 
by  electromagnetic  forces  rather  than  by  an 
explosion,  as  in  a  conventional  gun. 

Within  the  earth's  atmosphere,  generally 
considered  altitudes  below  100  km. 

The  amount  of  time  that  a  weapon  platform 
takes  to  negate  a  given  target.  This  includes 
not  only  firing  at  the  target  but  all  other 
necessary  weapon  functions  involved  that  are 
unique  to  that  particular  target. 

A  laser  in  which  emission  is  stimulated  when  a 
gas  is. shocked  with  electrical  energy  and  the 
excited  medium  emits  ligh-t  when  returning  to  a 
ground  state. 

Outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  generally 
considered  altitudes  above  100  km. 

The  amount  of  energy  per  unit  area  on  target. 
(It  should  be  specified  whether  this  is 
incident  or  absorbed  fluence.) 

Electromagnetic  radiation  resulting  from 
nuclear  transitions.  Although  incorrect, 
high-energy  radiation,  particular  bremsstrah- 
lung,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  gapna 
radiation. 

Measures  which  may  be  employed  to  render 
military  assets  less  vulnerable. 

A  gun  that  can  accelerate  projectiles  to 
5  km  per  second  or  more;  for  example,  an 
electromagnetic  or  rail  gun. 

The  process  of  identifying  an  object  by 
obtaining  a  high-quality  image  of  it. 

The  act  of  destroying  a  target. 

A  ballistic  missile  with  a  range  of  3,000  to 
8,000  nautical  miles.  The  term  ICBM  is  used 
only  for  land-based  systems  to  differentiate 
them  from  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles,  which  are  also  considered  strategic, 
though  not  necessarily  intercontinental. 


In  termed iate- 
Range  Ballistic 
Missile  (IRBM) 

Kinetic  Energy 

Kinetic-Energy 

Weapon 

Laser 


Layered  Defense 

Leakage 

Lethality 

Midcourse  Phase 


A  land-based  ballistic  missile  with  a  range 
2,500  to  3,000  nautical  miles.  The  range  is 
less  than  that  of  an  ICBM  but  greater  than 
that  of  a  short-  or  medium-range  ballistic 
missile.  Types  of  IRBMs  currently  deployed 
include  the  Soviet  SS-20. 

The  energy  from  the  momentum  of  an  object, 
i.e.,  an  object  in  motion. 

A  weapon  that  uses  a  non-explosive  projectile 
moving  at  very  high  speed  to  destroy  a  target 
on  impact.  The  projectile  may  include  homing 
sensors  and  onboard  rockets  to  improve  its 
accuracy,  or  it  may  follow  a  preset  trajectory 
(as  with  a  shell  launched  from  a  gun).  The 
projectile  may  be  launched  from  a  rocket, 
conventional  gun,  or  rail  gun. 

(Light  Amplification  by  the  Stimulated  Emis¬ 
sion  of  Radiation)  A  device  for  producing  an 
intense  beam  of  coherent  light.  The  beam  of 
light  is  amplified  when  photons  (quanta  of 
light)  strike  atoms  or  molecules.  These  atoms 
or  molecules  are  thereby  stimulated-  to  emit 
new  photons  (in  a  cascade  or  chain  reaction) 
which  have  the  same  wavelength  and  are  moving 
in  phase  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
original  photon.  A  laser  weapon  may  destroy 
a  target  by  heating,  melting,  or  vaporizing 
its  surface. 

A  defense  that  consists  of  several  sets  of 
weapons  that  operate  at  different  phases  in 
the  trajectory  of  a  ballistic  missile.  Thus, 
there  could  be  a  first  layer  (e.g.,  boost- 
phase)  of  defense  with  remaining  targets 
passed  on  to  succeeding  layers,  (e.g.  mid¬ 
course,  terminal) 

The  percentage  of  warheads  that  get  through  a 
defensive  system  intact  and  operational. 

Refers  to  the  amount  of  energy,  or  other  beam 
characteristic,  required  to  eliminate  the 
military  usefulness  of  enemy  targets  by 
causing  serious  degradation  (mission  kill)  or 
destruction  (observable  kill)  of  a  target 
system. 

That  portion  of  the  trajectory  of  a  ballistic 
missile  between  the  boost  phase  and  the  re¬ 
entry  phase.  During  this  phase  of  the  missile 
trajectory  the  missile  releases  its  warheads 
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and  decoys  and  is  no  longer  a  single  object, 
but  a  swarm  of  RVs ,  decoys,  and  debris  falling 
freely  along  pre-set  trajectories  in  space. 

A  package  of  two  or  more  reentry  vehicles 
which  can  be  carried  by  a  single  ballistic 
missile  and  guided  to  separate  targets. 

MIRVed  missiles  employ  a  warhead  dispensing 
mechanism,  called  a  post-boost  vehicle  (PBV  or 
"bus"),  to  target  and  release  the  warheads. 

An  energetic  beam  of  neutral  atoms  (no  net 
electric  charge) .  A  particle  accelerator 
moves  the  particles  to  nearly  the  speed  of 
light . 

A  kill  that  does  not  involve  a  nuclear 
de  tonation . 

Directed  energy  weapons  where  the  source  of 
energy  is  a  specially  designed  nuclear 
explosive . 

A  stream  of  atoms  or  subatomic  particles 
(electrons,  protons,  or  neutrons)  accelerated 
to  nearly  the  speed  of  light. 

A  weapon  that  relies  on  the  technology  of 
particle  accelerators  (atom-smashers)  to  emit 
beams  of  charged  or  neutral  particles  which 
travel  at  the  speed  of  light.  Such  a  beam 
could  theoretically  destroy  a  target  by 
several  means,  e.g.  electronics  upset, 
electronics  damage,  softening/melting  of 
materials,  sensor  damage,  and  initiation  of 
high  explosives.  (Stable  propagation  of 
particle  beams  in  the  atmosphere  has  never 
been  demonstrated.) 

A  sensor  that  only  detects,  radiation  naturally 
emitted  (infrared  radiation)  or  reflected 
(sunlight)  from  a  target. 

Once  a  target  is  detected,  it  must  be  followed 
or  "tracked."  When  the  target  is  successfully 
tracked,  a  weapon  is  pointed  at  the  target. 
Tracking  and  pointing  are  frequently  inte¬ 
grated  operations. 

The  portion  of  a  rocket  trajectory  following 
boost  and  proceeding  reentry. 
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The  portion  of  a  rocket  payload  that  carries 
the  multiple  warheads  and  has  maneuvering 
capability  to  place  each  warhead  on  its  final 

trajectory  to  a  target  (also  referred  to  as  a 
"bus").  . 

A  weapon  using  electromagnetic  launching  to 
fire  hypervelocity  projectiles.  Such  pro¬ 
jectile  launchers  will  have  very  high  muzzle 
velocities,  thereby  reducing  the  lead  angle 
required  to  shoot  down  fast  objects,  lessening 
windage  effects,  and  flattening  trajectories 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  part  of  a  ballistic  missile  that  carries 
the  nuclear  warhead  to  its  target.  The  re¬ 
entry  vehicle  is  designed  to  reenter  the 
earth's  atmosphere  in  the  terminal  portion  of 
its  trajectory  and  proceed  to  its  target. 

A  threat  which  has  been  upgraded  in  quality  or 
quantity  or  with  added  protective  counter¬ 
measures  in  response  to  a  projected  capability 
of  defeating  (all  or  part  of)  the  threat. 

The  characteristic  pattern  of  the  target 
displayed  by  detection  and  identification 
equipment. 

This  includes  tactical  observations,  strategic 
warning,  and  meteorological  assessments,  by 
optical,  infrared,  radar,  and  radiometric 
sensors  on  space-borne  and  terrestrial 
platforms . 

The  capability  of  a  system  to  avoid  or  with¬ 
stand  man-made  hostile  environments  without 
suffering  an  irreversible  impairment  of  its 
ability  to  accomplish  its  designated  mission. 

The  final  phase  of  a  ballisitc  missile  trajec¬ 
tory,  during  which  warheads  and  penetration 
aids  reenter  the  atmosphere.  This  phase 
follows  the  end  of  the  midcourse  phase  and 
continues  until  impact  or  arrival  of  the 
missile  in  the  vicinity  of  the  target. 

The  characteristics  of  a  space  system  which 
cause  it  to  suffer  a  definite  degradation 
(reduced  capability  to  perform  the  designated 
mission)  as  a  result  of  having  been  subjected 
to  hostile  environments.  Vulnerability 
usually  addresses  a  single  space-system 
segment  or  element  thereof.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  lowest  level  at  which 
degradation  effects,  if  any,  are  acceptable. 


Electromagnetic  radiation  which  results  from 
either  the  release  of  energy  from  electrons 
changing  orbits  about  the  nucleus  (discrete) 
or  the  inelastic  collision  of  charged 
particles  with  the  electromagnetic  field  of 
the  nucleus. 


